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VERT REV. RICHARD WILLIAM CHURCH, M.A. 

DSAN OF 8T. PAUL'a 

Mt ds/lb Dian, 

I lately asked your leave to prefix yoar 
name to this Volame of Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford, I felt I had to explain to 
myself and to my readers, why I had not offered it 
to you on its first publication, rather than now, when 
the long delay of nearly thirty years might seem to 
have destroyed the (pracionsness of my act. 

For you were one of those dear firiends, resident in 
Oxford, (some, as Charles Marriott and Charles Cornish, 
now no more,) who in those trying five years, firoin 
1841 to 1845, in the course of which this Volume was 
given to the world, did so much to comfort and uphold 
me by their patient, tender kindness, and their lealous 
services in my behalf. 

I cannot forget, how, in the February of 1841, yon 
suffered me day after day to open to you my anxieties 
and plans, as events successively elicited them ; and 
much less can I los^ the memory of your great act of 
friendship^ as well as of justice and courage^ in the 



vi Dedicatton. 

Febmarj of 1845, your Plroctor's year, when yod, with 
aaoiher now departed, shielded me firom the '' eiviom 
ardor praya jnbentinm,'' by the interposition <^ a pre* 
fogattre belonging to yonr academical position. 

But much as I felt yonr generous conduct towards 
me at the time, those very circumstances which gave 
occasion to it deprived me then of the power of 
acknowledging it. That was no season to do what I 
am doing now, when an association with any work of 
mine would have been a burden to another, not a 
service ; nor did I, in the Yolumee which I published 
during those years, think of laying it upon any of my 
friends, except in the case of one who had had duties 
with me up at Littlemore, and overcame me by his 
loyal and urgent sympathy. 

Accept then, my dear Church, though it be late, this 
expression of my gratitude, now that the lapse of years, 
the judgment passed on me by (what may be called) 
posterity, and the dignity of your present position, 
encourage me to think that, in thus gratifying myself^ 
I am not inconsiderate towards you. 

I am, my dear Dean, 

Tour yery affectionate friend, 

JOHN H. NEWMAN. 

Advent, 1871. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

AF the following Sermons, the first, Third, 
and Sixth were preached by the Author in 
Vice-Chancellor's Preaching Turns ; the Second 
in his own ; the Fourth, Fifth, Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth in his turns as Select Preacher. 

The Six since 1832, which close the series, 
were preaohedi in private College turns, which 
were made available to him, as being either at 
his own disposal or at that of his personal 
friends. 

Though he has employed himself for the 
most part in discussing portions of one and the 
same subject, yet he need scarcely say, that his 
Volume has not the method, completeness, or 
scientific exactness in the uiae of language, 
which are necessary for a formal Treatise upon 



viu AdverHsemeni. 

it ; nor, indeed, was such an undertaking com-* 
patible with the nature and oiroumstances of 
the composition. 



The above is the Advertisement prefixed to 
the Original Edition, dated February 4, 1843, 
except that, an additional Sermon being added 
to the present Edition — ^vis., No. 8 — alterations 
in its wording were unavoidable. 

Ths Obatort, 
Decmher, 1S71, 















PREFACE TO THE THIRD 

EDITION. 



npHESE Disoonrses were originally pablished^ except as 
regards some verbal corrections^ jost as they were 
preached. The author would gladly at that time have 
made considerable alterations in them, both in the way 
of addition and of omission ; bat, professing, as they 
did, to be "preached before the Uniyersity/' he did 
not feel himself at liberty'to do so. Much less does he 
alter them now ; all that he has thought it right to do 
has been, by notes in brackets at the foot of the page, 
to draw attention to certain fanlts which are to be 
foand in them, either of thought or of language, and, 
as &r as possible, to set these right. 

Such faults were only to be expected in discussions 
of so difficult a cl^uracter as some of them pursue, 
written at intervals, and on accidental, not to say sudden 
opportunities, and with no aid from Anglican, and no 
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knowledge of Catholic theologians. He is only [nir* 
prised himself, that, under such circumstanoes, the 
errors are not of a more serions character. This 
remark especially applies to the Discourses upon the 
relation of Faith to Reason^ which are of the nature 
of an exploring expedition into an all but unknown 
country, and do not even yenture on a definition of 
either Faith or Reason on starting. As they proceed, 
howerer, they become more precise, as well as more 
accurate, in their doctrine, which shall here be stated 
in a categorical form, and, as far as possible, in the 
words used in the course of them. 

1. Before setting down a definition of Faith and of 
Reason, it will be right to consider what is the popular 
notion of Faith and Reason, in contrast with each 

other. 

** I hftTe not yet said what Reason really it, or what is its relation 
to Faith, hat have merely contrasted the two together, taking 
Bmsoq in the sense popalariy ascribed to the wordt" i. 46. 

Tide also xiL 7, 11, 36; xiii. 1, 4; xir. 32. 

2. According to this popular sense. Faith is the 
judging on weak grounds in religious matters, and 
Reason on strong gprounds. Faith involves easiness, and 
Reason slowneiw in accepting the claims of Religion ; 
by Faith is meant a feeling or sentiment, by Reason 
an exercise of common sense; Faith is conversant 
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with conjectures or presomptiona^ Reason with 
proofs. 

^^Whateyer be the leal dintinction snd relation between Fsith 
and Reason, the oontrast which would be made between them on a 
popolar Tiew, ia this, — that Reaaon reqairea atrong eridenoe before 
it aseenta, and Faith ia content with weaker eridenoeb" z. 17. 

''Faith and Reaaon are popularly contrasted with eaoh other; 
Faith ooniiating of certain ezerdaea of Reaaon which proceed 
mMPly on presumption, and Reaaon of certain eieroisea whidi 
proceed mainlj upon prooC zii* 8. 

Vide also % 7, 10, 86; and T. 19; x. 86, 88; zl 17. 

3. Bat now, to speak more definitely, what ooght we 
to understand by the facolty of Reason largely under* 
stood f 

*' By Reaaon ia properly underatood any prooeaa or act of the mind, 
by which, fVom knowing one thing, it adTancea on to know another," 
JnL2. 

Yide alao xi. 6, 7 ;* ziii. 7, 9; zir. 28. 

4. The process of the Reasoning Faculty is either 
explicit or implicit : that is, either with or without a 
direct recognitioni on the part of the mind, of the 
starting-point and path of thought firom and. through 
which it comes to its conclusion. 

" All men hsTc a reaaon, but not all men can giro a reaaon. We 
may denote theee two ezereiaea of mind aa reaaoning and arguii^'' 
ziii. 9. Vide the whole of the 



6. The process of reasoning, whether implicit fxt 
explicit, is the act of one and the same fiusulty, to 
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trliidi also belongs the power of analysing that prooeBS, 
and of thereby passing firom implicit to explicit Beason- 
ingf thus retrospeddyely employed in analyzing itself, 
results in a specific science or art, called lope, which is 
a sort of rhetoric, bringing oat to advantage the implicit 

aets on which it has proceeded. 

''CSearncM in argaroent is not indispensable to reasoning well. 
Hie proeess of reasoning is complete in itself and independent; the 
aaaljsis b bat an aeooant of it," ziiL 10 ; Tide 8. 

'"The warfare between Error and Tmth is necessarily adran- 
tageoQs to the former, as being oondneted by set spe e ch or treatise ; 
and this, not only fitmi ... the de6cien^ of truth in the power of 
cloqaence, and eren of words, bat moreorer, firom the Tery neatness 
and definiteness of method, required in a written or spoken argu- - 
meat Truth is Tsst and far stretching, Tiewed as a system . . . 
hence it can hardly be exhibited in a given number of sentences. . . 
Its advocate, unable to exhibit more than a fragment of the whole, 
most roond off its ragged extremities, eta . . . This, indeed, b the 
Tciy art of composition," Ac, t. 21. 

" They who wish to shorten the dispute, look out for some strong 
and manifest argument, which may be stated tersely, handled 
oooTeniently, and uiged rhetorically," Ac, xiii. 86. 

Tide xiT. da 

6. Again: there are two methods of reasoning — 
a priori, and a posteriori ; from antecedent probabilities 
or Terisimilitades, and fit>m evidence^ of which the 
method of verisimilitude more naturally belongs to 
implicit reasoning, and the method of evidence to 
explicit. 

* Pkools may be strong or slight, not in themselres, but according 
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to the oireiiinstaiioes ander which the doctriiM profeisM to oome to 
OS, which they are hrooght to prore ; aod they will hftre a great or 
■mall effect apon onr minds, aooording as we admit those eiitun* 
stances or not Now, the admission of those oiroomstances inTolvea 
a varietj of antecedent riews, presumptions, implications, assoda* 
tions, and the like, many of which it is Toiy diiBeolt to detect and 
analyze," Ac, xiii. 83. 
Vide also 9, and ziL 86. 

7. Again: — ^thoogh the Beasoning Facility is in its 
nature one and the same in all minds, it varies, without 
limit, in point of strength, as existing in the concrete, 
that is, in individuals, and that, according to the sub- 
ject-matter to which it is applied. Thus, a man may 
reason well on matters of trade, taken as his subject, 
but b^ simply unable to bring out into shape his 
reasoning upon them, or to write a book about them, 
because he has not the talent of analysing'— that is, of 
reasoning upon his own reasonings, or finding his own 
middle terms. 

"How a man reasons is as mnch a mystery as how he remembers. 
He remembers better and worse on different snliject-matters, and he 
reasons better and worse. The s^ or talent may be distbet, bat 

the process of reasoning is the same,** liiL la 
Vide also XL 0. 

8. This inequality of the £M)ulty in one and the same 
individual, with respect to diflTerent subject-matters, 
srises from two causes :— from want of experience and 
familiarity in the details of a given subject-matter ; and 
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from ignorance of the principles or axioms, often re- 
oondite, which belong to it. 

* ''The man who neglected eiperimentiv and tnieted to hb yigonr 
ff talent, would be oalled a theoriit; and the blind nuun who 
MrioQiIy profeieed to leeUm on light and coloari conld icaroely 
hope to gain an avdienoe. . . He might diaconne with ease and 
inenej, till we almoet fiifgot hie lamentable depriratbn ; at length 
on a foddeny he would loae himaelf in tome ineipremibly great 
mietakey" it. 8. 

" However fnll and hiowe?er preeiae oor prodndble groanda maj 
be, however ejetematie oor method, howerer clear and tangible our 
evidence, jet, when oor argnment is traced down to its rimple 
dementa, there most ever be something which is inc^>abls of prooC" 
zL18. 

9. Hence there are three senses of the word 
** Reason," over and above the large and true sense. 

} Since what is not brought out into view cannot be 
{ acknowledged as existing, it comes to pass that exer- 
cises of reasoning not explicit are commonlj ignored. 
Hence by Reason, relatively to Religion, is meant, first, 
expertness in logical argument. 

** Reason has a power of analysis and criticism in all opinions and 
coodoct, and nothing is tme or right but what may be justified, and, 
m a certain sense, proved by it ; and unless the doctrines received 
bj Faith are approvable by Reason, they have no cUin; to be 
regarded as tme.** z. 18. 
. Vide also li» 16. 

10. And again, since Evidences are mot^ «me\^ 
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•'analyied than TerisimilitDcles, henofr reasonuigs, that 
is, investigations, on the snbjeot of Religion, are oom* 
monly oonsidered to be nothing but a |KM(0rion arga- 
ments; and Reason relatiyely to Religion becomes a 
fecaliy of framing Evidences. This, again, is a popular 

• sense of the word, as applied to the subject of Religicm, 
and a second sense in which I have used it. 

** Reason b inflnsooed bj diiwt and definite proof: the mind is 
tnppoeed to lesson eererely, when it njeote antecedent proof of a 
&et, r^eets eveiy thing hat the aetoal eridenee prodnoihle in its 
fafoor," z. S6. 

** Reason, as the word is oommonfy used, rests on the endenoe," 
Z.32. 

11. The word '' Reason'' is stiU more often used in 
iiese Discourses in a third sense, vis., for a cidrtain 
popular abuse of the faculty; vis., when it occupies 
itself upon Religion, without a due familiar acquaint- 
ance with its subject-matter, or without a use of the 
first principles proper to it. . lliis so-called Reason is 
in Scripture designated '' the wisdom of the world /' 
that is, the reasoning of secular minds about Religion, 
or reasonings about Religion based upon secular maxims, 
which are intrinsically foreign to it; parallel to the 
abuse of Reason m other subject-matters, as when 
chemical truths are made the axioms and starting- 
jDohits in medical soiencCjOr thedoftme pf final cuoses 
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is introdnoed into aBtronomioal or geological in* 
qiiiries. 

H0BM one of thete DinoiiiMi ia entttkd "The UsurpatkniB of 
RcMOB ;" and in the oonrae of it mention ia made of "captiona 
"fawaid Beaaon," Ac Vide note on ir. 9. 



12. Faith is properly an aaseni^ and an assent 
without donbtf or a certitude. 

* Fkith ia an aooeptanoe of thinga aa real," xL a 
** Faith aimply acoepta tcatimony," z. 8. 

* Faith b not identioal with ita gnwnda audita olgeoti*' ziii. 4 

** Faith ftarta with probabiHtiea, jet it enda in peremptory atate- . 
menta; it belieTea an informant amid doubty jet aooepta hia inform 
mation without doabt,** zit. 34 

Vide alao 39; z. 34; zi. 1 ; zr. 3. 

13. Since, in accepting a conclosion, there is a 
Tirtnal recognition of its premisses, an act of Faith 
maj be said (improperly) to include in it the reasoning 
process which is its antecedent, and to be in a certain 
aspect an exercise of Reason ; and thus is co-ordinate, 
and in contrast, with the three (improper) senses of 
the word '^ Reason'' above enumerated, vis., expliciti 

nal, and secular Reason. 



.''If Beaaon ia the &ciiltj of gaining knowledge upon groundtf 
gifen, an act or proceaa of Faith is an ezercise of Reason, as being 
aa inatnuaent of indireet knowledge eonoeming tbbgs eztemal to 
w^" zL 8, 9. 



14. Fbith^ viewed in contrast with Reason In \jki<0M 
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three senses, is implicit in its acts, adopts the method 
of verisimilitude, and starts from religions first prin- 
ciples. 
Vide It. 6 ; z. 27, 44; zi. 1, 86 ; zii. 8, 27, 37. 

15. Faith is kept from abnse, e.g. from falling into 
superstition, by a right moral state of mind, or such 
dispositions and tempers as religiousness, love of hoU-^ 

ness and truth, &c. 

• 

T^is is the raljeot of the twelfth diaoonne ; in which, howerer, 
itreH ought to hare been ahio Uud upon the ATaikbleneM, sgaiiwt 
looh an abase of Faith, of Reaaon, in the firat and aMond (improper) 
lenan of the word. 

The Author has lately pursued thi^ whole subject at 
considerable length in his '' Easay in Aid of a Grammar 
of Assent.** 
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world,*' 

TIEW oharges haTO been more freqnenily urged by 
-^ nnbelievers against Beyealed Religion, than that 
it 18 hostile to the advance of philosophy and sdenoe. 
That it has disconraged the cultivation of literature 
can never with any plaosibility be maintained, since 
it is evident that the studies connected with the 
history and interpretation of the Scriptures have, more 
than any others, led to inquiries into the languages, 
writings, and events of ancient times. Christianity 
has always been a learned religion; it came into the 
world as the ofispring of an elder system, to which it 
was indebted for much which it contained, and which 
its professors were obliged continually to consult. 
The Pagan philosopher, on enrolling himself a mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, was invited, nay, re- 
quired, to betake himself to a line of study almost 
unknown to the schools of Greece. The Jewish 
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2 The Philosophical Temper^ 

books were eren written in a language which he did 
not onSentand, and opeKtd >U) his view an account of 
manners and costonM -ti^ fUlferent firom those with 
whidi he was fiuniliar;' AThb' writings of the ancients 
were to be collected, and their opinions examined; 
and thus those studies which are peculiarly called 
learned wonld form the principal employment of one 
who wished to be the champion of the Christian 
faith. The philosopher might specolatei bat the 
theologian must submit to learn. 

2. It cannot, then, be maintained that Ghristianitj 
has proTcd un&vourable to literary pursuits; yet, 
firom the very encouragement it gives to these, an 
opposite objection has been drawn, as if on that very 
account it impeded the adyancement of philosophical 
and scientific knowledge. It has been urged, with 
considerable plausibility, that the attachment to the 
writings of the ancients which it has produced has 
been prejudicial to the discovery of new truths, by 
creatmg a jealousy and dislike of whatever was con- 
trary to received opinions. And thus Christianity 
has been represented as a system which stands in 
the way of improvement, whether in politics, edu- 
cation, or science ; as if it were adapted to the state 
of knowledge, and conducive to the happiness, of the 
age in which it was introduced, but a positive evil 
in more enlightened times; because, from its claim 
to in&llibility, it cannot itself change, and therefore 
mnst ever be endeavouring to bend opinion to its own 
antiquated views. Not to mention the multitude of 
bl^f-educated men who are avowedly hostile to Be- 
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First Enjoined by the ,GospeL 3 

vealed ReUgion^ and who watbh ereiy new disoorery 
or theory in science, in hope that something to its dis- 
advantage may hence be deriyed, it is to be lamented 
that many even of the present respectable advocates 
of improvements in the condition of society, and 
patrons of general knowledge, seem to consider the 
interests of the human race quite irreconcilable with 
those of the Ohristian Church; and though they think 
it indecorous or unfeeling to attack Religion openly, 
yet appear confidently to expect that the progress of 
discovery and the general cultivation of the human mind 
must terminate in the fall of Christianity. 

3. It must be confessed that the conduct of Chris- 
tians has sometimes given countenance to these erro- 
neous views respecting the nature and tendency of 
Revealed Religion. Too much deference has been 
paid to ancient literature. Admiration of the genius 
displayed in its writings, an imagination excited 
by the consideration of its very antiquity, not un- 
firequently the pride of knowledge and a desire of 
appearing to be possessed of a treasure which the 
many do not enjoy, have led men to exalt the sen- 
timents of former ages to the disparagement of 
modem ideas. With a view, moreover, to increase 
(as they have supposed) the value and dignity of the 
sacred volume, others have been induced to set it forth 
as a depository of all truth, philosophical as well as 
religious; although St. Paul seems to limit its utility 
to profitableness for doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
iosfaruction in righteousness. Others, again, have been 
too diligent and too hasty in answering every firivoUras 
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4 The Pkiloiophical TeHtper, 

and kokied bbjection to tlie words of Scriptoie, which 
hU been urged, — vaj, whioh they fanded might {kw- 
iibly be urged, — ^from Biiccessite discoveries in sdence ; 
too diligent, because their minnte solicititde has ooca- 
•iteed them to lose sight of the Christiati Bridence as a 
whole, Snd to magnify the objection, as if (though it 
#er« nniMiswerable) it oonld really weigh against the 
mSirir of Argoment producible on thd other side; and 
too hlMty because, had they been patient, imcceeding 
discoreries wonld perhaps of thenMltes hate solred 
far them the objection. Without thd interference of tk 
controTersialist. The ill consequences 6t such a pro- 
oedtM are obtious : the objection hM beeti recognized 
as important, while the Solution offered has too often 
been inadequate or unsound. To feel jealous and ap* 
p6sr timid, on witnessing the enlargement of scientific 
knowledge, is almost to acknowledge that there may 
be some contrariety between it And Revelation. 

4. Our Saviour, in the text, calls Himeelf the Light 
of the world; as David had already said, in words 
which especially belong to this place ' and this day ^, 
^ The Lord is my Light ;'' and though He so speaks 

> [The noito of the UniTenitj it " DomiDQt illoiniiiAtio men."] 
• [Aci Sundaj. « The cmndidete*" laji Hnber on the Engliih UniTeni- 
ticiv "emtiieipftted from hie teacher, makes himself kitown to the other 
teachfTi hj taking part in the diapotatioiie in the ichoob. Theae ser* 
noM aftarwarda beeome formal pnblie acta, dupntatiom^t r^tpounomM, 
UeUtrm emt mr i m . A more eapecial) j solemn Act formed the actoal dose 
af the whola eonrse of study. The licence was then conferred on him by 
the ChaneeDor. A eoatom arose that all the final and solemn exerRises 
akonld fcU in the aeecnd term of the year (hence called the Act T^rm)» 
be eloaed on the WmI Saturday in term by a solemn general Act* the 
Ij ksapiiV which the caadidateB of an dcfpM bk^Ua^aA^ 
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of Himself as bringing religions knowledge to mi 
ignorant and apostate raoe^ yet we have no reason to 
suppose that He forbids lawM knowledge of any kind^ 
and we cannot imagine that He wonld promulgate, 
by His inspired servants, doctrines which contradict 
previoos troths which He has written on the &oe of 
oatore. 

5. The objection to Christianity^ to which the for^ 
going remarks relate, may be yarionsly answered. 

First, by referring to the fact that the greatest Phi- 
losophers of modem times — the founders of the new 
school of discovery, and those who have most extended 
the boundaries of our knowledge— have been forced 
to submit their reason to the Gospel ; a droumstance 
which, independent of the argument for the strength 
of the Christian Evidence which the conviction of such 
men affords, at least shows that Revealed Religion 
cannot be very un&vourable to scientific inquiries, when 
those who sincerely acknowledge the former still dis- 
tinguish themselves above others in the latter. 

6. Again, much might be said on the coincidence 
which exists between the general principles which the 
evidence for Revelation presupposes, and those on 
which inquiries into nature proceed. Science and 



rent FbenltiM wen oonsldarad qmUSed tnd entitled to begin the eiereiiei 
eonneoted with their new degree i^on the fbUowing Monday. Thiefreih 
beginning {jmocpUt) took pkee with the greeteet edenuiity, end fonned 
the point of riebeet brillienqr ^ the eehohietio jeer. In Oif ord it wne 
eeUed enpbetienllj «the Aet»* in Ounbrldgv «the Oommenoe M^ C* 
(▲bridged from F. W. Kewmen'e tnuiebtion.) The Aei Sond^y b or 
WM the Sondey nod bilm the lot» which fdb la theintwoelrer 
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Rerdation agree in sappoBiug thai nature is governed 
by nniform and settled laws. Scriptare, properly nn- 
dersiood, is decisiye in removing all those irregular 
agents which are supposed to interrupt, at their own 
pleasure, the order of nature. Almost every religion 
but that of the Bible and those derived firom it, has 
supposed the existence of an indefinite number of 
beings, to a certain extent independent of each other, 
able to interfere in the afiiftirs of life, and whose inter- 
ference (supposing it to exist) being reducible to no 
law, took away all hope of obtaining any real infor- 
mation concerning the actual system of the universe. 
On the other hand, the inspired writers are express in 
tracing aU miraculous occurrences to the direct inter- 
position, or at least the permission of the Deity ; and r 
since they also imply that miracles are displayed, not ; 
at random, but with a purpose, their declarations in j 
this respect entirely agree with the deductions which \ 
scientific observation has made concerning the general 
operation of established laws, and the absence of any 
arbitrary interference with them on the part of beings } 
exterior to the present course of things. The sup- > 
position, then, of a system of established laws, on 
which all philosophical investigation is conducted, is 
also the very foundation on which the evidence for 
Revealed Religion rests. It is the more necessary to 
insist upon this, because some writers have wished to 
confhae the Jewish and Christian faiths with those 
other religions and those popular superstitions which 
are framed on no principle, and supported by no ^i^toUQ^ 
of fnasnnrry. 
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7. Withoat enlarging, however, on arguments of 
this nature, it is proposed now to direct attention to the 
moral charaeter which both the Jewish and Christian 
Religions hold up as the excellence and perfection of 
human nature; for we shall find that some of those 
habits of mind which are throughout the Bible repre- 
sented as alone pleasing in the sight of Gk>d, are the 
very habits which are necessary for success in sden* 
tific investigation, and without which it is quite im* 
possible to extend the sphere of our knowledge^ If 
this be so, then the &ct is accounted for without 
difficulty, why the most profound philosophers have 
acknowledged the claims of Christianity upon them. 
And further, considering that the character, which 
Scripture draws of the virtuous man, is as a whole (what 
may be called) an original character,— only the 
scattered traces of it being found in authors unac- 
quainted with the Bible, — an argument will almost be 
established in favour of Christianity, as having con- 
ferred an intellectual as well as a spiritual benefit on 
the world. 

8. For instance, it is obvious that to be in earnest \ 
in seeking ihe truth is an indispensable requisite for / 
finding it. Indeed, it would not be necessary to notice 
so evident a proposition, had it not been for the strange 
conduct of the ancient philosophers in their theories 
concerning nature and man. It seems as though only 
one or two of them were serious and sincere in their 
inquiries and teaching. Most of them considered 

BpecniationB on philosophical subjects rather in the 
^^ht of An amusement than of a grave employment,—* 
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as aa ezeroue for ixigenaity, or mi indulgence of fimc7i 
— to display their powers, to collect followers, or for 
tlie sake of gain. Indeed, it seems inc^rodible that any 
men, who were really in earnest in their search after 
imtli, should have begnn with theorizing, or have ima« 
gined thai a system which they were conscious they 
had invented almost without data, should happen, when 
^plied to the actual state of things, to harmoniasewith 
the numberless and diversified phenomena of the world. 
Yel^ though it seems to be so obvious a position when 
stated, that in forming any serious theory concerning 
nature^ we must begin with investigation, to the fix^ 
dosion of fimdful speculation or deference tohuman 
authority, it was not generally recognized or received 
as such, till a Christian philosopher forced it upon the 
attention of the world. And surely he was supported 
by the uniform language of the whole Bible, which/ 
tells us that truth is too sacred and religious a thing to 
'^be sacrificed to the mere gratification of the fancyj^, or 
amusement of the mind, or party spirit, or the prejudices 
of education, or attachment (however amiable) to the 
opinions of human teachers, or any of those other 
feelings which the ancient philosophers suJDfered to 
influence them in their professedly grave and serious ^ 
discussions. 

9.. Again : modesty, patience, and caution, are dispo- v 
sitionsofmind quite as requisite in philosophical inquiries 
as seriousness and earnestness, though not so obviously 
requisite. Rashness of assertion, hastiness in drawing 
conclusions, unhesitating reliance on our own acuteness 
and powers of reasonings are inconsistent with th^ 
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homage whibh nature ezaota of those who would know 
her hidden wonders. She refoses to rereal her myste- 
ries to those who come otherwise than in the hnmble 
and reverential spirit of learners and disciples. So, 
again, that love of paradox which wonld impose npon her 
a language different firom that which she really speaks, 
is as anphilosophical as it is unchristian*. Again, in* 
dulgence of the imagination, though a more speoioas * 
&ult, id equally hostile to the spirit of true philosophy, 
and has misled the noblest among the ancient theorists, 
who seemed to think they could not go wrong while 
following the natural impulses and suggestions of their 
own minds, and were conscious to themselves of no low 
aQ4 unworthy motive influencing them in their specula- 
tions. 

10. Here, too, maybe mentioned the harm which has 
been done to the interests of science by excessive at-\ 
tachment to system. The love of order and regularity, 
and that perception of beauty which is most keen in '• 
highly-gifted minds, has too often led men astray in 
their scientific researches. From seeing but detached 
parts of the system of nature, they have been carried on, 
without data*, to arrange, supply, and complete. * They 
have been impatient of knowing but in part, and of 
waiting for future discoveries ; they have inferred much 
from slender premisses, and conjectured when they conld 
not prove. It is by a tedious discipline that the mind 
is taught to overcome those baser principles which im- 
pede it in philosophical investigation, and to moderate 
those nobler faculties and feelings which are prejudicial 
whexk in excess. To be dispassionate and cautious, to 
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be fior in diaoosaon, to give to each phenomenon which 
nature Biicoe6Sivel7 presents its dne weighty candidly to 
admit those which militate aininst onr own theoir, to be 
willing to be ignorant for a time, to sabmit to diffi- 
colties, and patient^ and meekly proceed, waiting for 
farther light, is a temper (whether di£Scnlt or not at 
this day) little known to the heathen world; yet it Is the 

' cmly temper in which we can hope to become inter- 
preters of nature, and it is the very temper which 

/ Christianity sets forth as the perfection of oar moral 

( eharacter. 

11. Still further, we hear much said in praise of the 
union of scientific men, of that spirit of brotherhood \ 
which should join together natiyes of difierent coon- / 
tries as labourers in a common cause. But were' 
the philosophers of ancient times influenced by this 
spirit T In yain shall we look among them for the 
absence of rivalry; and much less can we hope to 
find that generosity of mind, which in its desire of 
promoting the cause of science, considers it a slight 
thing to be depriyed of the credit of a discovery 
which is really its due. They were notoriously jealous 
of each other, and anxious for their personal conse- 
quence, and treasured up their supposed discoveries 
with miserable precaution, allowing none but a chosen 
few to be partakers of their knowledge. On the con- 
trary, it was Christianity which first brought into play 
on the field of the world the principles of charity, gene- 
rooity, disregard of self and country, in the prospect of 
the universal good; and which suggesj^ed the idea of a 
£ar-epreadiag combination, peaceful yet secure. ' 
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12. It cannot be denied, however, that the tme philo- 
sophical spirit did not begin to prevail till many ages 
after the preaching of Christianity, nay, till times com* 
paratively of recent date ; and it has, in conseqnence, 
been maintained that oar own superiority over the 
ancients in general knowledge, is not owing to the 
presence of the Christian Religion among u6, bat to the 
Dataral coarse of improvement in the world. And 
doubtless it may be trae, that though a divine philo- 
sophy had never been gpiven as firom above, we might 
still have had a considerable advantage over the ancients 
in the method and extent of oar scientific acqairements. 
Still, admitting this, it is also true that Scripture was,^ 
in matter of fact, the first to describe and inculcate that 
single-minded, modest, cautious, and generous spirit, 
which was, after a long time, found so necessary for !^ 
success in the prosecution of philosophical researches. 
And though the interval between the propagation of 
Christianity and the rise of modem science is certainly 
very long, yet it may be fairly maintained that the philo- ! 
sophy of the Gk>spel had no opportunity to extend 
itself in the province of matter till modem times. It 
is not surprising if the primitive Christians, amid their 
difficulties and persecutions, and being for the most part 
private persons in the less educated ranks of life, should 
have given birth to no new school for investigating 
nature; and the learned men who from time to time 
joined them were naturally scholars in the 4^ective 
philosophies of Greece, and followed their masters in 
their physical speculations ; and having more important 
matters in hand, took for granted what they had no 
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means of Mcertaining. Nor is it wonderful, conrndering 
how TBrione is the Bobject-matteri md how multiform 
haTO been the derelopments of (Thristianity at saccessiTe 
ens, that the tme principle of scientific research were 
not elicited in the long sabseqaent period. Perhaps the 
trials and errors through which the Chorch has passed 
in the times which have preceded ns, are to be its ex- 
perience in ages to come. 

• 

18. It may be asked how it comes to pass^ if a tnie 
philosophical temper is so allied to that which the 
Scriptores incolcate as the temper of a Ohristian, that 
any men shonld be foond distinguished for diBCoveries 
in science, who yet are ill disposed towards those doc- 
trines which Reyelation enjoins apon our belief. The 
reason may be this: the humility and teachableness 
which the Scriptare precepts inculcate are connected 
with principles more solemn and doctrines more awful 
than those which are necessary for the temper of mind 
in which scientific investigation must be conducted ; and 
/ though the Christian spirit is admirably fitted to pro- 
; dnce the tone of thought and inquiry which leads to 
\ the disooyery of truth, yet a slighter and less profound 
humility will do the same. The philosopher has only 
to confess that he is liable to be deceived by false ap- 
pearances and reasonings, to be biassed by prejudice, 
and led astray by a warm fancy ; he is humble because 
sensible he is ignorant, cautious because he knows him- 
self to be fiJlible, docile because he really desires to 
] learn. But Christianity, in addition to this confession, 
raqoires him to acknowledge himself to be a r«b^ VTk 
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tiie sight of Grod, and a breaker of that fair and 
goodly order of things whioh the Creator onoe esta- 
blished. Thd {>hilosopher confesses himself to be ini- 
perfect; the Christian feels himself to be sinful and 
cormpt. The infirmity of which the philosopher mnst 
be conscions is but a relative infirmity — ^imperfectioik 
as opposed to perfection, of which there . are infinite 
degrees. Thus he believe himself placed in a Oertain 
point of the scale of beings, and that there are beings 
nearer to perfection thati he is^ others &rther removed 
from it. But the Christian acknowledges that he has 
fallen away frotii that rank in creation which he originally 
held ; that he has passed a line, and is in consequence 
not merely imperfect, but Ireighed down with positive, 
actual evil. Now there is little to lower a man in his 
own opinion, in his believing that he holds a certain 
definite station in an immense series of creatures, and 
is in consequence removed, by many steps, from perfec- 
tion; but there is much very revolting to the minds of 
many, much that is contrary to their ideas of harmony 
and order, and the completeness of the system of nature, 
and much at variance with those feeling^ of esteem with 
which they are desirous of regarding themselves, in the 
doctrine that man is disgraced and degraded from his 
natural and 6riginal rank; that he has, by sinning, 
introduced a blemish into the work of God; that he is 
guilty in the court of heaven, and is continually doing 
things odious in the sight of the Divine holiness. And 
as the whole system of the Christian fidth depends upon 
this doctrine, since it was to redeem man firom desenred 
/>aniahment that Christ suffered on the cross, and in 
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order to strengthen him in his endeayonrs to cleanse 
himaelf from nn, and prepare for heaven^ that the Holy 
Spirit has come to role the Ohoroh, it is not wonderfhl 
that men are fonnd, admirable for their philosophical 
temper and their snocess in investigating nature^ and 
jet unworthy disciples in the school of the Gospel. 

14. Such men often regard Christianity as a slavish 
lijBtem, which is prejudicial to the fi^iedom of thought, 
tiie aspirations of genius, and the speculations of en- 
terprise; an unnatural system, which sets out with 
s up posing that the human mind is out of order, and 
oonsequently bends aQ its efforts to overthrow the con« 
stitution of feeling and belief with which man is bom, 
and to make him a being for which nature never in- 
tended him ; and a pernicious system, which unfits men . 
fiir this life by fixing their thoughts on another, and 
which, wherever consistently acted upon, infallibly 
leads (as it often has led) to the encouragement of 
the monastic spirit, and the extravagances of fanati- 



15. Although, then, Christianity seems to have been 
the first to give to the world the pattern of the true spirit 
of philosophical investigation, yet, as the principles 
of science are, in process of time, more fully developed, 
and become more independent of the religious system, 
there is much danger lest the philosophical school should 
be found to separate firom the Christian Church, and at 
length disown the parent to whom it has been so greatly 
indebted* And this evil has in a measure beCEJlen us; 
that it does not increase, we must look to that early 
leligioos traming, to which there can be no doubt all 
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persons — ^those in the higher as well m in the poorer 
classes of the oommnnity — should be submitted. 

16. Toconolnde. The ignorance of the first preachers 
of Christianitj has been often insisted on, particularly 
by the celebrated historian of the Boman Empire, as a 
presumption or proof of their hostility to all enlightened 
and liberal philosophy. If, however, as has been here 
contended, from the precepts they delivered the best 
canons may be drawn up for scientific investigation, the 
fact will only tend to prove that (key oould not, un- 
a8sisted,haveoriginated or selected precepts so enlarged 
and so profound ; and thus wiU contribute something 
to the strength of those aooumulate d probabilitiee, which ^ ^ 
on other grounds are so overpowering, that they spoke ^^' ^^^ 
not of themselves, but as ihey were moved by the in- ^^^€t^ 
spiration of Ood HimseUl 
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9BM DtnUBNOB 0? NATURAL AND IttVBALllO 
BBUQION BBSFBOnVBLT. 

(Fratflted Oft &Mtor INMdbj, April 18^ 188a) 
1 JoHirL 



kmm Mm wHk Mir tfyw , wkiek w§ A«m loolM «jwfls «mI cmt hamd$ 
kmm h^udUd, ^f iks Word of iffkt (Jbr iks Lift wa$ manifuted^ 
mmd W9 kmvt Men It, and hear wiine9s,and §kow nntoycm thai BUmal 
lA/kp wtdeh wn§ wUk ike Father, und w€u manifested unio ne ;) Thai 
wMeh me have eeen and he ar d deelare me mnio jro«» thai fe aleo iki^ 

^PVV^^V^a VW^f^m^V^VvIf ^Hf9m^m ^W9 

rpEE main purpose of our Saviour's incamatioii, as 
-'- £ftr as we are permitted to know it, was that of 
reconciling os to Gk>d, and purchasing for us eternal 
life by His sufferings and death. This purpose was 
accomplished when He said, " It is finished,'^ and gave 
op the ghost. 

2.. But on His rising from the dead, He extended to 
UB two additional acts of gprace, as preparatory to the 
future blessing, and of which, as well as of our resur- 
rection, that mirade itself was made the evidence. 
** Go ye, teach all nations, baptising them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost/' 
In thia commission to His disciples was intimated, oa 
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the one hand. His meroifhl design of " gathering to- 
gether in one the children of Gk>d that were scattered 
abroad/' by the graciona operation of the Holy Spirit ; 
and on the other hand. His intended grant of a Byatem 
of religions truth, gpronnded on that mysterions economy 
of Divine Plrovidenoe in which His own incarnation 
oconpies the principal place. 

8. It is proposed, in the following discourse, to treat 
of a subject connected with the latter of these two 
great Christian blessings — ^via. to attempt to determine 
the relation which this revealed system of doctrine and 
precept bears to that of Natural Beligion, and to com- 
pare the two together in point of practical efficacy. 
The other and still greater mercies of the Christian 
Covenant have been mentioned only, lest, in discussing 
the subject of reUgious knowledge, any disregard should 
be implied of those fundamental doctrines of our fidth, 
the Atonement, and- the abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church. 

4. Now, in investigating the connexion between 
Natural and Revealed Beligion, it is necessary to ex- 
plain in what sense reUgious doctrines of any kind can 
with propriety be called natural. For from the abuse 
of the term "Natural B^^on,'' many persons will not 
allow the use of it at alL 

5. When, then, religion of some sort is said to be 
naJtwrolf it is not here meant that any religious system 
has been actually traced out by unaided Beason. We' 
know of no such system, because we know of no time 

I or country in which human Beason wu unaided. 
£miY. #J 
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Soriptare infcHrmB us that rerelatioiii were granted 
lo tbe first &tlier8 of oor race, concerning the natore 
of God and man's duty to Him; and scarcely a people 
can be named, atnong whom there are not traditionSi 
not only of the existence of powers exterior to this 
Tisible world, bat also of their actual interference with 
the course of nature, followed up by religious commu- 
nications to mankind from them. The Creator has 
nerer left Himself without such witness as might anti* 
equate the conclusions of Beason, and support k waver* 
ing conscience and perplexed faith. No people -(to 
ape^ in general terms) has been denied a revelation 
from (}od, though but a portion of the world h4s 
enjoyed Im authenticated reyelation. 

6. Admitting this fully, let us speak of (he fad; of 
the actual state of religious belief of pious men in 
the heathen world, as attested by their writings still 
extant; and let us call this attainable creed Natural 
Religion. 

7. Now, in the first place, it is obyious that Con- 
science is the essential principle and sanctfon of Re- 
ligion in the mind. Conscience implies a relation 
between the soul and a something exterior, and that, 
moreover, superior to itself; a relation to an excellence 
which it does not possess, and to a tribunal over which 
it has no power. And since the more closely this in- 
ward monitor is respected and followed, the clearer, the 
more exalted, and the more varied its dictates become, 
and the standard of excellence is ever outstripping, ' 
while it guides^ our obedience, a morid ccmviction iis 
thai at length obtained of the unapproachabla natax^ 
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as weU as the sapreme aathority of That^ whatever it vk, 
which is the olject of the mind'a contemplation. Helre, 
ihen^ at once,, we haye the eletnentd of k reUgioos 
syBtem ; for what \A Beligita but the syBtem of te- 
lations existing between ns and a Sapreme Powers 
claiming oar habitaal obedience : ''the blessed and otily 
Potentate, who only hath immortality, dwelling iii 
light anapproachable, whom nO miiii hath Siden or ckll 
see"? 

8. Farther, GonScieilce impliiBs Ik differekice ib iSki 
natare of action^ the power of icting ih this ^f 6r 

Ithat as we please, and an obligation 6f acting ift <me 
particalar way in preference to ell otherd; and Aifadi 
the more oar moral natare is imptoyed, the gpreiekt^ in* 
ward power of improyement it seems to possess, 4 yiifh 
is laid open to as both of the capabiliiieil imd prodpecti 
of man, and thb awfol importance of th&t W6rk firhic^ 
the law of his being lays npon hiin. And thoS th4d 
presentiment of a faWre life, 4ild of k jhdgihetit t6 be 
passed apon present ebndtict, with rewards iaA pdiiiiih* 
ments annexed, forms krx articte, biolrb or lesi diistii&ct, 
in the creed of Natni^ Religion. 

9. Moreoyer, since the inward law 6f CotuidtiiieiS r 
brings with it no proof of its tkiith, and coinmiuldA/ 
attention to it on its owh ' anthority, all obedience t6 it; 

I is of the niatar6 of Fidth; and habitaal obedience im-/ 
j plies the direct exerbidd of a clear and yigorons faitk 
^in th6 trnih of its saggestioh^, triamphing oyer bpp64 
sition both from within and wi)£oat; qaieting t&b 
^marmors of Reason, perplexed with the disordeni 6? 
i ^tbepnaeht Bcbemid of things, imd Snbdaihg the i{>p6« 

o2 
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tiiesy ciMnoroiiB for good which promises an immediate 
and keen gratification. 

10. While Gonsdenoe is thus ever the sanction of 
Katnral Religion^ it is, when improred, the role of 
Morals also. But here is a difference : it is, as such, 
essentially religions; but in Morals it is not neces- 
iarify a guide, only in proportion as it happens to be 
refined and strengthened in individuals. And here^ 
is a solntion of oljeotions which have been made to 
tlie ezistenoe of the moral sense, on the ground of the 
disoordaoey which exists among men as to the ex-' 
ceUence or demerit of particular actions. These ob- 
jections only go to prove the uncertain character (if 
ao be) of the inward law of right and wrong ; but are / 
not, even in their form, directed against the certainty / 
of that general religious sense, which is implied iu; 
the remorse and vague apprehension of evil which the: 
transgression of Conscience occasions. 

11. Still, unformed and incomplete as is this law by 
nature, it is quite certain that obedience to it is at- \ 
tended by a continually growing expertness in the \ 
science of Morals. A nund, habitually and honestly 
conforming itself to its own foil sense of duty, will at 
length enjoin or forbid with an authority second only 
to an inspired oracle. Moreover, in a heathen country, 
it will be able to discriminate with precision between 
the right and wrong in traditionary superstitions, and 
will thus elicit confirmation of its fidth even out of 
pormptions of the truth. And forther, it will of course 
realise in its degree those peculiar rewards^of virtue 
which appetite cannot comprehend ; and will dfiJtociC m 
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this world's events^ which are but perplexities to mere 
unaided Reason^ a general connexion existing between 
right moral conduct and happiness, in corrob<nration of 
those convictions which the experience of its own pri- 
fate history has created. 

12. Sach is the large and pi^fa^ftl religions creed 
attainable (as appears from the extant works of heathen 
^ I writers) by a vigorous mind which rightly works upon 
I I itself, under (what may bd called) the Dispensation of 
Paganism. It may be even questioned whether there 
I be any essential character of Scripture doctrine which 
j is without its place in this moral revelati&n. For here 
; is the belief in a principle exterior to the mind to which 
it is instinctively drawn, infinitely exalted, perfect, in- 
comprehensible ; here is the surmise of a judgment to 
come ; the knowledge of unbounded benevolence, wis- 
dom, and power, as traced in the visible creation, and 
of moral laws unlimited in their operation; further, 
there is even something of hope respecting the avail* 
ableness of repentance, so £ftr (that is) as suffices for 
religious support; lastly, there is an insight into the ^ 
rule of duty> increasing with the earnestness with which > 
obedience to that rule is cultivated. / 

18. This sketch of th^ .religious knowledge not im- 
possible to Heathen Philosophy, will be borne out by 
its writings, yet will be only obtained by a selection 
of the best portions of them. Hence we derive two con- 
clusions : that the knowledge was attoitiabfe— for what * 
one man may attain is open to another; on the other 
hand, that, in general, it was not oeteoZIy atfoMisct— 
for eke there would be no need of so oonfined a 
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Mlecikm of them. And thus we are carried on to the 
mqmrj already proposed — ^m. wh&n it was that 
Natural Religion fiiiled in practical effect^ and how 
Berealed Bdigion aapplioB the defidenoy. Out of the 
many answers which might be given to this qaestion, 
let US confine oorselyes to that which is suggested by 
the text. 

14. Nattiral Religion teaches, it is tme, the infinite 

power and majesty, the wisdom and goodness, the pre- 
sence, the moral goTernance, and, in one sense, the 
vmty of the Deity ; but it giyes little or no information' 
respecting what may be called His Persanaliiy. It foU 
lows that, though Heathen Philosophy knew so much 
of the moral system of the world, as to see the duties 
«nd prospects of man in the same direction in which 
Berelation places them, this knowledge did not pre- 
dnde a belief in fatalism, which might, of course, 
consist in unchangeable moral laws, as well as physical. 
And though Philosophy acknowledged an intelligent, 
wise, and beneficent Principle of nature, still this too 
!, in fact, only equivalent to the belief in a per- 
Soul of the Universe, which consulted for its 
own good, and directed its own movements, by in- 
stincts similar to those by which the animal world is 
glided; but which, strictly speaking, was not an 
object of worship, inasmuch as each intelligent being 
was, in a certain sense, himself a portion of it. Much 
less would a conviction of the Infinitude and Eternity 
of tiie Divine Nature lead to any just idea of His 
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PnrtonaUty, nnoe there can be no (nrcmiuoribiiig linen- 
ments nor configoration of the Immeasurable, no exter- 
nal condition or fortune to that Being who is aQ in all. 
Lastly, thongh Conscienoe seemed to point in a certain 
direction as a witness for the real moral looditj (so to 
speak,) of the nnseen God, yet, as it cannot proTe its 
own aathority, it afforded no argament for a Gk>Temor 
and Judge, distinct from tho moral system itself, to 
those who disputed its informations. 

15. While, then. Natural Beligion was not without 
provision for all the deepest and truest religious feel- 
ings, yet presenting no tangible history of the Deity, no 
points of His personal character* (if we may so speak 
without irrererence), it wanted that most eflScient 
incentiye to all action, a starting or rallying point, 
— an object on which the affections could be placed, p 
and the energies concentrated. Common experience ' 
in life shows how the most popular and interesting 
cause languishes, if its head be removed; and how 
political power is often Tested in individuals, merely 
for the sake of the definiteness of the practical im- 
pression which a personal presence produces. How, 
then, should the beauty of virtue move the heart, 
while it was an abstraction f "Forma quidem hones- 

• 

tatis, n oeuUa eemeretwr, admirabOes amores exoitaret 
sapientiaa/' but, till '^seen and heard and handled,^ 
It did but witness against those who disobeyed, while 

• 

' Tb« antlior wm not acqwuntod, at the time this waa writtan, with 
Mr. CoMdga'a Woiki^ and a remarkable paatage in bii BiograpUa 
Literaria* in whieh aereral portiona of thii Sermon are anti ci pated. It 
iMtbeen pointed ont to him ainoe by the kindneaa' of a fHaadp [Ifr. 
D. ^Adand.}— Vide fiiogr. lit. vot L p. 199. 
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ihey acknowledged It ; and who^ Beemingly oonsciona 
where their need lay^ made every effort to embody It 
in the attribatee of indiTidnality, embellishing their 
^ Logos/' as they called It, with fignratiye actions, and 
worshipping It as the personal development of the 
Infinite Unknown. 

16. But, it may be asked, was Heathen Religion of 
no service heref It testified, without supplying the 
need;-^t bore testimony to it, by attempting to attri- 
bate a personal character and a history to the Divinity; 
bot it failed, as degrading His invisible majesty by 
unworthy, multiplied and inconsistent images, and as 
shattering the moral scheme of the world into partial 
and discordant systems, in which appetite and ex- 
pedience received the sanction due only to virtue. 
And thus refined philosophy and rude natural feeling 
each attempted separately to enforce obedience to a 
religious rule, and each failed on its own side. The 
God of philosophy was infinitely great, but an ab- 
straction; the Gk>d of paganism was intelligible, but 
degraded -by human conceptions. Sciencejoid nature. 
conld_produce no joint-work ; it was left for an ex- 
press Revelation to propose the Object in which they 
should both be reconciled, and to satisfy the desires 
of both in a real and manifested incarnation of the 
Deity. 

17. When St. Paul came to Athens, and found the 
altar dedicated to the Unknown Gk>d, he professed his 
purpose of declaring to the Heathen world Him 
^whom they ignorantly worshipped.'^ He proceeded 
to oondemn their polytheistio and anthropomot\^DA& 
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errors, to disengage the notion of a Deity from the 
base earthly attributes in which Heathen religion had 
enyeloped it, and to appeal to their own literatnre in 
behalf of the tme nature of Him in whom ''we lire, and 
move, and have onr being/' Bat, after thus acknow- 
ledging the abstract oorreotnees of the philosophical | 
system, as &r as it went, he preaches unto them Jesos 
and the Resurrection ; that is, he embodies the moral,' 
character of the Deity in those historical notices of it 
which have been made the medium of the Christian 
manifestation of His attributes. 

18. It is hardly necessary to enter into any formal 
proof that this is one principal object, as of all reve- 
lation, so especially of the Christian; vis. to relate 
some course of action, some conduct, a life (to speak 
in human terms) of tiie One Supreme Gk)d. Indeed, 
so evidently is this^ the case, that one very common, 
though superficial objection to the Scriptures, is 
founded on their continually ascribing to Almighty 
God human passions, words, and actions. The first 
chapter of the book of Job is one instance which may 
suggest many more; and those marks of character 
are especiaQy prominent in Scripture, which imply an 
extreme opposition to an eternal and &ted system, 
inherent freedom of will, power of change, long-suffer- 
ing, placability, repentance, delight in the praises and 
thaoksgivings of His creatores, failure of purpose, and 
the prerogative of dispensing His mercies according to 
His good pleasure. Above all, in the New Testament, 
the Divine character is exhibited to us, not merely as 
^'^ or maroj, or holiness (attributes which have e 
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in our ocmoeptions of them from their im- 
mensity), but these and others ss seen in an act of self" 
demal — a mysterions quality when ascribed to Him« 
who is all things in Himself, but especially calculated 
(from the mere meaning of. the term) to impress npon 
our minds the personal character of the Object of our 
worship. " Grod so loved the world/' that He gave up 
His only Son : and the Son of God *' pleased not Him' 
mify In His life we are allowed to discern the attri- 
bntes of the Invisible Gk)d, drawn out into action in- 
accommodation to our weakness. The passages are too 
many to ^quote, in which this object of His incarnation 
is openly declared. " In Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.'' '' He that hath seen Him, hath 
seen the Father." He is a second Creator of the world, 
I mean, as condescending to repeat (as it were) for our 
contemplation, in human form, that distinct personal 
work, which made "the morning stars sing together, 
and all the sons of God shout for joy.'' In a word, 
the impression upon the religious mind thence made is 
appositely illustrated in the words of the text, " That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of Life; (For the Life was manifested, and we have 
seen It, and bear witness, and show unto you that 
Eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us;) lliat which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us." 
^\ 19. No thought is more likely to come across and 
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haant the- mind, and slaoken its efforts under Natural 
Religion, than that after all we maj be following a Tain 
shadow, and disquieting ourselyes without cause, while 
we are giving up our hearts to the noblest instincts 
and aspirations of our nature. The Roman Stoic, as 
he committed suicide, complained he had worshipped 
yirtue, and found it but an empty name. It is even 
now the way of the world to look upon the religious 
principle as a mere peculiarity of temper, a weakness, 
or an enthusiasm, or refined feeling (as the case may 
be), chara(5teristic of a timid and narrow, or of a 
heated or a highly-gifted mind. Here, then, Reyelaticm 
meets us with simple and distinct fad% and oMo/m^ not 
with painiul inductions from existing phenomena, not 
with generalized laws or metaphysical conjectures, but 
with JwuM a'lid ^ Bemrreetum ; and **\f (Jhrist be noi , 
risen** (it confesses plainly), "then is our preaching 
▼ain, and your faith is also yain.'^ Facts such as this 
are not simply eridence of the truth of the rerelation, 
but the media of its impressiveness. The life of Christ 
brings together and concentrates truths concerning the 
chief good and the laws of our being, which wander/ 
idle and forlorn oyer the surface of the moral world,^ 
and often appear to* diverge from each other. It 
collects the scattered rays of light, which, in the first 
days of creation, were poured oyer the whole &ce of 
nature, into certain intelligible centres, in the firma* 
ment of the heaven, to rule over the day and over the 
night, and to divide the light from the darkness. Our 
Saviour has in Scripture all those abstract titles of 
moral exoell e noe bestowed upon Him 
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sophen have inyented. He is the Word, the Light, 
the Life, the IVath, Wisdom, the Diyine Oloiy. St. 
John annoimoeB in the text, '' The Life was manifested, 
and we hone «Mfi It.*' 

20. And hence will follow an important difference in 
tlia moral character formed in the Ohristian school, from 
thai which Natural Beligion has a tfWidency to create, 

/ The philosopher aspires towards a dirine jmne^b; the 

/ Christian, towards a Dirine Agend. Now, dedication 
fsS oar energies to the serrice of a person is the occa* 
aion of the highest and most noble yirtnes, disinterested 
attachment^ self-derotion, lojalty; habitoal humility, 
moreorer, from the knowledge that there must erer be 
one that is abore ns« On the other hand, in whatever 
^egree we approximate towards a mere standard of ex- 

/cellence, we do not reaDy advance towards it, but bring 
^ it to ns ; the excellence we venerate becomes part of 

J ourselves— we become a god to ourselves. This was 
one especial consequence of the pantheistic system of 
ihe Stoics, the later Pythagoreans, and other philoso- 
phers; in proportion as they drank into the spirit of 
eternal purity, they became divine in their own estima- 
tion; they contrasted themselves ?nth those who were 
below them, knoinng no being above them by whom 
they could measure their proficiency. Thus they began 
by being humble, and, as they advanced, humility and 
fiath wore away from their character. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated in Aristotle's description of a perfectly 
virtuous man. An incidental and unstudied greatness of 
mind is said by him to mark the highest moral excel- 
lebosb and truly; but the genuine nobleness of the 
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Tirtaons mind, as shown in a superiority to common 
lemptationB, forbearance, generosity, self-respect^ calm 
high-minded composure, is deformed bj an arrogant 
contempt of others, a disregard of their feelings, and a 
harshness and repulsiyeness of external manner. That 
is, the philosopher saw clearly the tendencies of the 
moral system, the constitution of the human soul, and 
the ways leading to the perfection of our nature; but 
when he attempted to delineate the ultimate complete 
consistent image of the virtuous man, how could he be 
expected to do this great thing, who had nerer seen 
Angel or Prophet, much less the Son of G(od manifested 
in the flesh f 

21. At such pains is Scripture, on the other hand, to 
repress the proud self-complacency just spoken of, that 
not only is all molral excellence expressly referred to the 
Supreme God; but eren the principle of good, when 
implanted and progressively realised in our hearts, is 
still continually revealed to us as a Person, as if to mark 
strongly that it is not our own, and must lead us to no 
preposterous self-adoration. For instance, we read of 
Christ being formed in us— dwelling in the heart— 
of the Holy Spirit making us His temple ; particularly 
remarkable is our Saviour's own promise : '^ If a man 
love Me, he will keep My words; and My Father will 
love him, and We wiU eome unto him, a/nd fhake owt 
abode wiih him." 

22. It maybe observed, that this method of persona- 
tion (so to call it) is carried throughout the revealed 
system. The doctrine of the Personality of the Holy 
Spirit has just been referred to. Again, the doctrine 
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of original Bin id centred in the pereon of Adatn, and in 
tluB way iA Inade impressive and intelligible to the mass 
of niankind. Hie Evil Principle is revealed tons in the 
person of its ahthor, Satan. Nay, not ofaly thus, in the 
case of really existing beings, as the first man and the 
Evil Spirit, bnt even when ^ figore mnst be nsed, 
is the same system oontinned. The body of faithful 
men, or Church, considered as die dwelling-place 
of the One Holy Spirit, is invested with a nieta- 
phorical personality, and is bound to act as one, 
in order to those practical ends of influencing and 
directing human conduct in which the entire system 
may be considered as originating. And, again, for 
the same purpose of concentrating the energies of 
the Christian body, and binding its members into 
dose union, it wIew found expedient^ even in Apos- 
tolic times, to consign each particular church to the 
care of one pastor, or bishop, who was thus made a 
personal type of Christ mystical, the new and spiritual 
man ; a centre of action and a living witness agaiiost all 
heretical or disorderly proceedings. 
/ 28. Such, then, is the Revealed system compared 
I with the Natural — ^teaching religious truths historically, | 
not by investigation ; revealing the Divine Nature, not 
in works, but in action ; not in His moral laws, but in, 
His spoken commands; training us to be subjectsl 
of a kingdom, not citizens of a Stoic republic; and/ 
enforcing obedience, not on Season So much as on | 
Faith. 

24. And now that we are in possession of this jgfreat 
gift of G(od, Natural Beligion has a use and im^« 
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tance whioli it before could hardly possess. For as 
Revealed Beligion enforces doctrine, so Natural Beligion 
recommends it. It is hardly necessary to obsenre, that 
the whole revealed scheme rests on nature for the validity 
of its evidence. The daim of miraculous power or 
knowledge assumes the exiBtence of a Being capable of 
exerting it ; and the matter of the Bevelation itself is \ 
evidenced and interpreted by those awful, far-reaching j 
analogies of mediation and vicarious suflTering, which I 
we discern in the visible course of the world. There is,* 
perhaps, ho greater satisfaction to the Christian than 
that which arises from his perceiving that the Bevealed 
system is rooted deep in the natural course of things, 
of which it is merely the result and completion ; that 
his Saviour has interplreted for him the fSeunt or 
broken accents of Nature; and that in them, so 
interpreted, he has, ito if in ^me old prophecy, at tibob 
the evidence and th6 lAstihg memorial of the truthk of 
the Gk)spel. 

25. It remains to toggest som^ of the condtisioilft 
which follow from this vie#, thtis takeh, of thd tttbiixm 
of Bevealdd io Natural Religion. 

(1.) First, ihuch might b^ ^d on the evidence thehc6 
deducible for the truth of the Christian system. It is 
one point of evidence that the two systems coincide in 
declaring the samd substantial doctrinM : via., as being 
twoindependentwitnesses in one and the same quei^tioh'; 
an argument contained by implication, though not 
formally drawn out, in Bishop Butler's Analogy. It i* 
a further pomt of ^videhce to find that Scripture 
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pletes tlie yezy deficienoy of natare; and, while its 
dootrines of Atonement and Mediation are paralleled 
bj phenomena in the visibleoonrae of things, to discern 
in it one solitary doctrine, which jQrom its nature has no 
parallel in this world, an Incarnation of the Dirine 
Essence, an intrinsic eyidence of its truth in the benefit 
thns conferred on religion. 

26. (2.) Next, light is thus thrown upon the vast 
practical importance of the doctrines of the Divinity of 
our Lord, and of the Personality of the Holy Spirit. 
It is the impiety, indeed, involved in the denial of these, 
which is the great gpiilt of anti-Trinitarians; bat, over 
and above this» sach persons go far to destroy the very 
advantages which the Revealed system possesses over 
the Natoral ; and throw back the science of morals and 
of hmnan happiness into that state of vagueness and 
ineffidenqy from which Christianity has extricated it. 
On the other hand, we learn besides, the shallowness of 
the objection to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
grounded on its involving a plurality of Persons in the 
Godhead; since, if it be inconceivable, as it surely is, 
how Personality can in any way be an attribute of the 
infinite, incommunicable Essence of the Deity, or in 
what particular sense it is ascribed to Him, Unitarians, 
•o called (to be consistent), should find a difficulty in 
the doctrine of an Unity of Person, as well as of a 
^Knity; and, having ceased to be Athanasians, should 
not stop tin they become Pantheists. 

27. (8.) Further, the same view suggests to us tl^e 
peculiar perverseness of schism, which tends to undo 
ike yerj^ arrangement which our Lord has made, for ./' 

•A 
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arresting the attention of mankind, and leading them to 
seek their true moral good; and whioh (if followed to 
its legitimate results) would reduoe the world to the 
Tory state in whioh it existed in the age of the heathen 
moralist, so &miliar to ns in this plaee^ who, in opening 
his treatise, bears witness to the importanoe of a yisible 
Church, by consulting the opinions of mankind as to 
the means of obtaining happiness ; and not tQl dis- 
appointed in sage and statesman, the many and the 
educated, undertakes himself an examination of man's 
nature, as if the only remaining means of satisfying the 
inquiry. 

28. (4.) And henoe, at the same time, may be learned 
the real religions position of the heathen, who, we haye 
reason to trust, are not in danger of perishing, exoept 
so far as all are in such danger, whether in heathen or 
. Christian countries, who do not follow the secret Toice 
of conscience, leading them on by faith to their true 
though unseen good. For the prerogative of Christians 
consists in the possession, not of exclusive knowledge 
and spiritual aid, but of gifts high and peculiar; and 
though the manifestation of the Divine character in the 
Incarnation is a singular and inestimable benefit, yet 
its absence is supplied in a degpree, not only in the 
inspired record of Moses, but even, with more or less 
strength, as the case may be, in those various 
traditions concerning Divine Providences and Dispensa- 
tions which are scattered through the heathen mytho- 
logies, 

^ 20. (5.) Further, a comment is henoe afforded us on 
' the meaning of a phrase perplexed by controversy-— that 
/ [umr. B.] D 
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of preaohing ChriBt.'' B7 which is properly meant, 
not the patting Natural Religion oat of sight, nor the 
separating one doctrine of the Gk>8pel firom the rest, as 
baring an exclasi^e daim to the name of Gk>8pel ; bat 
the displaying aU that Natare and Scriptare teach 
oonceming Diyine Ph)Tidenoe (for they teach the same 
great tmths), whether of His majesty, or His lore, or 
His mercy, or His holiness, or His fearfol anger, throagh 
the mediam of the life and death of His Son Jesas 
Christ. A mere moral strain of teaching daty and 
enforcing obedience fails in persaading as to practice, not 
becanse it ^>peals to conscience, and commands and 
threatens (as is sometimes supposed) , bat because it 
does not urge and illustrate virtue in the Name and by 
the example of our blessed Lord. It is not that natural 
teaching gives merely the Law, and Christian teaching 
giyes the tidings of pardon, and that a command chills 
or formalizes the mind, and that a firee forgiyeness con- 
Terts it (for nature speaks of Cod's goodness as well 
as of His sererity, and Christ surely of His severity as 
well as of His goodness); but that in the Christian 
scheme we find all the Divine Attributes (not mercy 
only, though mercy pre-eminently) brought out and 
urged upon us, which were but latent in the visible 
coorse of things. 

80. (6.) Hence it appears that the Gk)Bpels are the 
great instruments (under Gk)d's blessing) of fixing 
and instructing our minds in a religious course, 
the Epistles being rather comments on them thah in- 
tended to supersede them, as is sometimes maintained. 

Sorely it argues a temper of mind bat partially mouLdfid 
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to the worship aud love of Ohiist, to make this di 
tinction between Hia teaching and that of His Apoaties, 
when the rezy promised office of the Ck>mforter in Hia 
absence was, not to make a new revelation, but ez» 
pressly ''to bring all things to their remembrance'' 
which '' JBa had said to them;" not to '' speak of Him* 
self/^ bnt ''to receiye of Christ's, and show it nnto 
them." The H0I7 Spirit came "to glorify OhrisV' to 
declare openly to all the world that JBa had come on 
earth, suffered, and died, who was also the Creator and 
Ooyemor of the world, the Sayionr, the final Judge of 
men. It is the Incarnation of the Son of GK>d rather 
than any doctrine drawn firom a partial view of Scrip- 
ture (howerer true and momentous it may be) which is' 
the article of a standing or a filling Church. " Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come m 
ike flesh, is not of Ood; • • . this is .that spirit of anti- 
Christ ;" for, not to mention other more direct consi- 
derations, it reverses, as far as in it lies, all that the 
revealed character of Christ has done for our faith and 
virtue. And hence the Apostles' speeches in the book 
of Acts and the primitive Creeds insist almost exclu- 
sively upon the history, not ^the doctrines, of Christi- 
nnity ; it being designed that, by means of our Lord'a 
Economy, the great doctrines of theology should be 
taught, the &ct8 of that Economy giving ita peculiaritj 
and force to the Revelation. 

31. May it ever be our aim thus profitably to use 
that last and complete manifestation of the Divine 
A^trihatee and Will contained in the New Testament, 

na 
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wMak% the pattern of the Son of Ood ever before us^ 
and Btodymg so to act as if He were senriblj pieaentj 
b J look^ Yoioe, and gesture, to approve or blame us in 
an our prirate thonghts and all onr interooorse with 
Ibeworidl 
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SERMON 111/ 

HYANOEUOAL BANOTITT THB OOMPLBTION OF NATOftAL 

YIRTOK. 

(PraftclMd Marah 6^ 1881.) 



Epk. t. 8, 9. 

** T€ wer€ iameHmt§ darkmui, M maw ar€ ye il^hi U Iks Lardt w&!k 
M children of tiff hi I far the fiiui ^ ihs Spirii ii i» mtt goodmem 
and ri^hieoMsnm and Imih," 

TTTHILE Ohristianity reveals the pardon of am and the 
promise of eternal life throogh the mediation of 
Ghrist^it also professes to point ont means for the present 
improvement of oar moral natore itself. This improve- 
ment, we know, is referred in Scripture to the Holy 
Spirit, as a first cause; and, as coming firom Him, 
both the influence itself upon the mind and the moral 
character formed under that influence are each in turn 
called " the spirit/' Thus, St. Paul speaks of the law 
of ''the spirit of life in Christ Jesus V' <^d contrasts 
it with that character and conduct which are sin and 
death. He speaks too of receiving " the spirit of &ithV^ 
or the temper of which faith is the essence; and in the 

^/Tbif disconne wti not publiihtd in fonner tditioii^ at Uvlaf 
A^MT written in haaiU on t taddsa tammoia to ^ctMh.] 
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texty which ib found in the Epistle for this Sunday, he 
refers to the outward manifestation or fimit of the same 
spirit, '' goodness, righteousness, and truth." '' Light'' 
is another word, used as in the text— to express the 
same moral change which the Gospel offers us ; but 
this title is proper to our Lord, who is the true Light 
of men. Christians are said to be '^ called into His 
marrellous light," to '^ walk as children of light," to 
^ abide in the light," to '' put on the armour of light ^!^ ., 
Another similar term is newness or renewal of mind. 
Indeed, it is quite obvious that the phraseology of 
the Now Testament is grounded in such views of t|ie 
immediate inward benefits to be conferred upon the 
Church on the coming of Christ. 

2. What, then, is meant by this language f language, 
which, if great words stand for great ideas, and an 
Apostle does not aim at eloquent speech rather than at 
the simple truth, must raise our expectations concern- 
ing the fulness of the present benefits resulting to us 
in the present state of things firom Christianity. That 
it is not mere ordinary religious obedience, such 
ihe Holy Spirit may foster among the heathen ; nor, 
on the other hand, miraculous endowment of which 
St. Paul speaks, when he prays that '' the Father of 
glory" might give to the Ephesians ''the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation," '' enlightened understanding," 
^ knowledge of the riches of the gloiy of the Saints' 
inheritance*," this surely is evident irithout formal 
pro<tf, and least of all need be insisted on in this place. 

8. Nor, again, does the question find its answer in the 

lKt.tt.9l lJoliBL7;il.ia Rom. lUL II. • E^AVIAV' 
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• 

Tiew of certain men of deeper piety than the mass of 
mankind, — of those, I mean, who, dearly perceiTing 
that Christian morality and derotion are something 
extraordinarily excellent and divine, have songht to 
embody them in a strict ontward separation firom the 
world, a ceremonial worship, serere aosterities, and a 
fixed adjustment of the claims of duty in all the vary* 
ing minviJtAm of daily conduct; and who, in oonsequenoe, 
have at length substituted dead forms for the '' spirit ^ 
which they desired to honour. 

4. Nor further may we seek an explanation of the 
difficulty from such men as consult their feelings and 
imaginations rather than the sure Word of God, and 
place that spiritual obedience, which all confess to be 
the very test of a Christian, in the indulgence of ex* 
cited affections, in an impetuous, unrefined seal, or in 
the language of an artificial derotion. For this view 
of spirituality, also, except in the case of minds pecu- 
liarly constituted, ends in a formal religion* 

6. Moreover, the aspect of the Christian world affords 
us no elucidation of St. Paul's language concerning the 
great gift of grace. Far firom concurring with Scrip- 
ture and interpreting it for us, doubtless the manners 
and habits even of the most refined society are rather 
calculated to prejudice the mind against any high views 
of religious and moral duty. And this has been the 

• 

case even from the Apostle's age, as may be inferred 
from his Epistle to the Corinthians, who could hardly 
have understood their own titles, as ^'sanctified in 
Christ,'' ''called to be saints V «t the time that they 

• 1 Obr. L t. 
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luiT6 among ihemj ''debatesj envyings^ whisperingSj 
sweDingB, tnmulta^ QnoleanneBs, Jasciyioosness V' ^ui- 
repented of. 

6. It is indeed by no means dear Chat Christianity has 
at any time been of any great spiritual advantage to 
the world at large. The general temper of mankind, 
taking man indiTidnaUy, is what it oyer was, rest- 
less and discontented, or sensual, or unbeUeving. In 
barbarous times, indeed, the influence of the Church 
was socoessful in effecting far greater social order 
and external deeeiioy of conduct than are known in 
heathen countries ; and at all times it will abash and 
dieck excesses which conscience itself condemns. But 
it has ever been a restraint on the world rather than 
a guide to personal virtue and perfection on a large 
scale; its firuits are negative. 

7. IVue it is, that in the more advanced periods of 
society a greater innocence and probity of conduct 
and courtesy of manners will prevail ; but these, though 
they have sometimes been accounted illustrations of the 
peculiar Christian diaracter, have in fact no necessary 
connexion with it. For why should they not be re- 
ferred to that mere advancement of civilization and 
education of the intellect, which is surely competent 
to produce themf Morals may be cultivated as a 
sdence ; it furnishes a subject-matter on which reason 
may exercise itself to any extent whatever, with littie 
more than the mere external assistance of conscience 
and Scripture. And, when drawn out into system, 
•mli'^a moral teaching will attract general admiration 

y 10or.zii.SO|SU 
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from its beauty and refinement ; and firom its eyident 
expediency will be adopted as a directory (so to say) 
of oondnct, wheneyer it does not occasion any great 
inoonyenienoe, or interfere inth any strong passion 
or urgent interest. National loye of yirtue is no test 
of a sensitiye and well-instructed consoienoe,— of no- 
thing beyond intellectual culture. History establishes 
this ; the Roman moralists write as admirably, as if 
they were moral men. 

8. And, if this be the case, as I think it is, do we not 
compromise the dignity of Ohristianity by anxiously 
referring unbelieyers to the effects of the Ooepel of 
Jesus in the world at large, as if a sufficient proof of 
its diyine orig^, when the same effects to all appear- 
ance are the result of principles which do not '^ spring 
.from thp grace of Ohrist and the inspiration of His 
Spirit'' f For it is not too much to say, that, con- 
stituted as human nature is, any yery wide influence 
and hearty reception of giyen principles among men 
argues in fiM)t their earthly character, — " they are of 
the world, therefore speak they o^ the world, and the 
world heareth themV The true light of the world 
offends more men than it attracts; and its diyine origin 
is shown, not in its marked effidcts on the mass of 
mankind, but in its surprising power of eleyating the 
moral character where it is receiyed in spirit and in 
truth. Its scattered saints, in all ranks of life, speak 
of it to thethoughtful inquirer: but to the world at large, 
its remarkable continuance on the earth is its witness, 
—its pertinacity of existence, confronting, as it has in 

• IJoliniT.ft. 
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tarn, ererjr variety of opinion, and trinrnpliing over 
them alL To the mnltitade it does not manifest itself* ; 
— not ihat it willingly is hid firom them, bnt that the 
perrerse freedom of their will keeps them at a distance 
from it. 

9. Beddes, it mnst not be forgotten, that Christianity 
professes to prepare ns for the next life. It is nothing 
strange then, if principles, which avowedly direct the 
■oieDoe of morals to present beneficial reaolts in the 
commnnity, shonld show to the greater advantage in 
their own selected field of action. Exalted virtue cannot 
be fblly appreciated, nay» is seldom recognized on the 
public stage of life, becaase it. addresses itself to an 
nnseen tribonal. Its actual manifestations on this con- 
fused and shifting scene are but partial; just as the 
most perfect form loses its outline and its proportions, 
when cast id shadow on some irregular surface. 

10. Let it be assumed, then, as not needing proof, that 
the freedom of thought, enlightened equitableness, and 
amiableness, which are the ofispring of civilization, differ 
fiur more even than the piety of form or of emotion from 
the Christian spirit, as being ''not pleasant to Gk>d, 
forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, 
yea, rather, * doubtless,' having the nature of sin.^ 



#» 



11. How then, after all, must the gift be described, 
Christianity professes to bestow f I proceed, in 
answer to this question, to consider what is said on^he 
subject by Scripture itself, where alone we ought to 
look iat the answer. Not as if any new light could be 

• Vide Joha kIt. 11— S3. 
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thrown npon the sobject, or any statements made, which 
haye not the assent of sober Ghristians generally, bat 
in order to illustrate and enforce an all-important 
tmth ; and, while at erery season of the year practical 
views of Christianity are befitting, they are espedally 
BQggested and justified by the serrioes of hnmiliation 
in which we are at present * engaged. 

12. The difference, then, between the extraordinary 
Christian '' spirit,'' and human £uth and Tirtue, yiewed 
apart firom Christianity, is simply this;— that, while 
the two are the same in nature, the former is immea- 
surably higher than the other, more deeply rooted in 
the mind it inhabits, more consistent, more Tigorous, 
of more intense purity, of more sovereign authority, ' 
with greater promise of victory — the choicest elements \ 
of our moral nature being collected, fostered, matured 
into a determinate character by the gracious influences 
of the Holy Ghost, differing from the virtue of hea- 
thens somewhat in the way that the principle of life in 
a diseased and wasted firame differs from that health, 
beauty, and strength of body, which is nevertheless \ 
subject to disorder and decay. 1 

18. That the spiritual and the virtuous mindareessen- 
tially the same, is plain firom the text as firom other 
Scriptures : '' The firuit of the Spirit is in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth.'' Let us rather confine 
our attention to the point of difference between them; 
vis. that the Christian graces are fast superior in rank 
and dignity to the moral virtues. The following may 
serve as illustrations of this difference ^— 

> Lent. 
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14. (1 •) Take at onoe our Lord's words, when enjoining 
tlie dntj of lore, '' If ye lore them who lore yon, what 
reward haTe ye f do not eren the publicans the same f '' 
Or St. Peter's, on the duty of patience I '' What glory is 
it^ if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take 
it patientfy f but if, when ye do well and suffer for it, 
ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with Gk)d */' 

16. This contrast between ordinary and transcendant 
Tirtue, the Tirtnes of nature and the virtues of 
Christianity, may be formally drawn out in yarious 
branches of our duty. For instance ; duties are often 
divided into religious, relative, personal; the charao- 
teristic excellence in each of those departments of vir- 
tue being respectively faith, benevolence and justice, 
and temperance. Now in Christianity these three are 
respectively perfected in hope, charity, and self-denial, 
which are the peculiar firuits of the ''spirit'' as distin- 
guished from ordinary virtue. This need not be proved 
in detail ; it is sufficient to refer to St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans, and his first to the Corinthians. These 
three cardinal graces of the Christian character are en- 
forced by our Saviour, when He bids us take no thought 
for the morrow; do as we would be done by ; and deny 
ourselves, take up our oross, and follow Him *• 

16. Other virtues admit of a similar growth and con- 
trast. Christian patience is contrasted with what is 
ordinary patience in the passage fit>m St. Peter just cited. 
St. John speaks of the '' love of God castiag out fear : " 
and whatever difficulty may lie in the iaterpretation of 
these words, they are at least dear in marking the tran- 
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Bcendant quality of the Ohristian graoe, oompared witb 
the ordinary yirtne^ as seen under former dispensations 
of religion. And in the Epistle to the Hebrews^ the 
inspired writer oontrasts the elementary objeots of faith 
with those whioh are the eqoyment of a perfect and 
tme Christian; the doctrines which spring firom the 
Atonement being the latter^ and the former such as the 
Being of a God, His Frovidenoe, the Besnrrection and 
eternal judgment. 

17. (2.) In the next place, we may learn what is the 
peculiar gpft of the Spirit eren without seeking in Scrip- 
ture for any express contrast between gpraces and Tirtnes, 
by considering the Ohristian moral code as a whole, 
and the general impression which it would make on 
mmds which had been instructed in nothing beyond the 
ordinary morality which nature teaches. Such are the 
following passages — ^we are bid not to resist eril, but 
to turn the cheek to the smiter; to forgive firom our 
hearts our brother, though he sin against us until 
seyenty times seven ; to love and bless our enemies ; 
to loTe without dissimulation; to esteem others better 
than ourselves; to bear one another's burdens; to 
condescend to men of \oM estate; to minister to our 
brethren the more humbly, the higher our station is ; to 
be like little children in simplicity and humility. We 
are to guard against every idle word, and to aim at 
great plainness of speech ; to make prayer our solace, 
and hymns and psalms our mirth ; to be careless about 
the honours and emoluments of the world ; to maintain 
almost a voluntary poverty (at least so fiur as re- 
Qouncmg bH superfluous wealth maj be called such) % 
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to obflerre a parity serere as an ntter abhorrence of 
vndeaimees can make it to be ; willingly to part with 
hand or eye in the desire tobe made like to the pattern 
of the Son of Gtod ; and to think little of friends or 
coontrj, or the prospects of ordinary domestic happi- 
ness, for the kingdom of heaven's sake \ 

18. Now, in enumerating these maTims of Christian 
morality, I do not attempt to delineate the character 
itself, which they are intended to form as their result. 
Withoat pretending to interpret rules, which the re- 
ligioos mind understands only in proportion to ito 
p r o g re s s in sanctification, I may assume, what is 
enough for the present purpose, that they evidently 
point out to some very exalted order of moral excel-' 
lence as the characteristic of a genuine Christian. 
n&ns they are adequate to the explanation of the 
Apostle's strong language about the Spirit ot glory and 
Ood * as the present gift gained for ns by our Saviour's 
intercession, which in the text is evidently declared to 
be a moral gift, yet as evidently to be something more 
than what is meant by ordinary faith and obedience. 

19. (3.) And next, let us see what may be gained on 
the subject by examining the lives of the Apostles, and 
of their genuine successors. Here their labours and 
sufferings attract our attention first. Not that pain 
and privation have any natural connexion with virtue ; 
but because, when virtue is pre-supposed, these condi- 
tions exert a powerful influence in developing and ele- 

« Jfali. ▼. 2S. ST. S9. iAi vL 26| xii.86; ziriiL S. a 86| xix. IS. 29| 
«x.tt4 Rom. xiL 9. IS. 1 Oor. ▼!. IS-Sa GiO. ri. S. Judmt.IS. 
• 1 FM. It. 14. 
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Tating it. Oonddaring Si. Paul's ready and oontiiraed 
sacrifices of lumself and all that was hia in the caoae of 
the GK>8pel, could the texture of hia religion bear any 
reeemblanoe to that weak and yielding principle whibh 
constitntes the Tirtoe of what we now oonaider the 
more consoientiona part of mankind? He and hia 
brethren had a calm strength of mind, which marked 
them ont, more than any other temper, to be God'a 
elect who could not be misled, stem weapons of Ood, 
purged by aflUction and toil to do His work on earth 
and to persevere to the end. 

20. And let us view such men as these, whom we 
rightly call Saints, in the combination of graces which 
/orm their chacacter, and we shall gain a fresh insight 
into the nature of that sublime morality which the , 
Spirit enforces. St. Paul exhibits the union of ieal 
and gentleness; St. John, of oyerflowing lore wi^ 
uncompromising strictness of principle Firmness and J 
meekness is another combination of Tirtnes, which is 
exemplified in Moses, eyen under the first OoTenant. 
To these we may add such as self-respect and humility, 
the loye and fear of God, and the use of the world 
without the abuse of it. lliis necessity of being 
'' sanctified wholly,'' in the Apostle's language, is often 
forgotten. It is indeed oomparatiyely easy to profess 
one side only of moral exoellence, as if faith were to be 
all in all, or seal, or amiableness ; whereas in truth, reli- 
gious obedience is a yery intricate problem, and the 
more so the farther we proceed in it. The moral 
growth within us must be symmetrical, in order to be 
beautiful or lasting} henoe mature Sfwotity is seldom . 
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reoognised by otiien, where it really ezisls, nerer by 
ilie world at Uurge. Ordinary spectators carry off one 
or other impression of a good man, according to the 
accidental ciroomstances nnder which they see him. 
Much more are the attributes and manifestations of the 
DiTine Mind beyond onr nnderstanding, and, appearing 
inconsistent^ are rightly called mysterious. 

21. (4.) A last iUostration of the special elevation of 
Christian holiness is deriyed from the anxious ezhorta* 
tion made to us in Scripture to be diligent in aiming at 
it. There is no difficulty in realising in our own 
persons the ordinary virtues of society; nay, it is the 
boast of some ethical systems that they secure virtue, 
on the admission of a few simple and intelligible prin-. 
ciples, or that they make it depend on the knowledge of 
certain intellectual truths. This is a shallow philosophy ; 
but Christian perfection is as high as the commands and 
warnings of Scripture are solemn : '' Watch and pray /' 
" many are called, few chosen/' ''strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way *!* '' strive to enter in,'' ''many shall 
seek," only; " a rich man shall hardly enter ;" " he that 
18 able to receive it, let him receive it V' cmd others of 
a like character. 

> 

22. Such, then, is the present benefit which Christianity 
offers us ; not only a renewal of our moral nature after 
Adam's original likeness, but a blending of all its powers 
and affections into theone perfect man, "after the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." Not that 
heatlMMis are absolutely precluded from this transforma- 

• MaikTiLi &ii.| ixiLs irrL Loktiiii. 
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tioD from sin to lighieoasness ; nor as if we dare limit 
the actual progress made by indiyidnals among them * 
nor, farther, as if it were not erery one's dntjr to aim 
at perfection in aU things onder any Dispensation ; bat 
neither the qaestion of daty nor that of God's dealings 
with heathen ooontries has oome onder oonsideratioii 
here; bat what it is that Christians haTS pledged to 
them from above on their regeneration ; what that great 
gift is of Christ's passion, of which the Apostles speak 
in language so solemn and so triumphant, as at first 
sight to raise a difficoUy about its meaning. 

28. Considering, then, the intense brightness and 
purity of that holiness to which we are called, and on the 
other hand our ignorant and sensual condition, as we are' 
really found, our Church teaches us to put away from 
ourselves the title of ''SainV' and to attribute it to 
such especially as ''have laboured and not tinted;'" 
those who, like the Apostles and primitive martyrs, have 
fought a good fight, and finished their oourse^ and kept 
the faith. 

24. Nor let it seem to any one, that, by so doing, the 
timid Christian is debarred of his rights and discouraged; 
or, on the other hand, that the indolent are counte- 
nanced in low views of duty by setting before them what 
they may consider a double standard of virtue. For 
indolent minds will content themselves with the perfor- 
mance of a meagre heartless obedience, whether or not 
a higher excellence is also proposed to them. And as 
to the sincere but anxious disciple of 'Christ, let it 
relieve his despondency to refiect that on him as mnoh 

^BtT.iLS. 
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as on the matared saint, hare been bestowed the 
titles of Grod's ererlasting &yonr and the privileges of 
election. God's will and purpose are pledged in his 
bdmlf ; and the first fmits of graoe are yonchsafed to 
him, though his character be not yet brought into the 
abiding image of Christ. While the distance from him 
of the prise must excite in him an earnest desire of 
Tictorj and a fear of fitilure, there is no impassable 
barrier between him and it, to lead him to despair of it. 
And there is a point in a Christian's progress at which 
his election may be considered as secured ; whether or 
not he can assure himself of this, at least there may be 
times when he will '' feel within him the working of the 
spirit of Christ, mortifying the flesh, and drawing up 
his mind to high and heayenly things.'' Thus St. Paul 
on one occasion says, '' Not as though I had attained ;" 
yet, far from desponding, he adds, "I press towards the 
mark for the prize." Again, at the close of his life, he 
says, '' Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness*." 

25. The subject which has come before us naturally 
leads on to one or two reflections, with which 1 shall 
conclude. 

On the one hand, it suggests the question. Are. there 
in this age saints in the world, such as the Apostles 
weref And this at least brings us to a practical reflection. 
For, if there are such any where, they ought to eidstin 
our own Church, or rather, since the Apostles were 
men' of no higher nature than ourselyes, if there are not 

• PbiL VL lS-14. S Tim. It. a 
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among us Bach as they were, no reason can possibly be 
g^yen for the deOcienoy, bat the perverse loTe of sin is 
those who are not snoh. There are Christians who do T 
not enjoy a knowledge of the pure tmth ; and otherSi 
who wander without the pale of the divinely privileged 
Church of Christ ; but we are enabled justly to glory in 
our membership with the body which the Apostles 
founded, and in which the Holy Spirit has especially 
dwelt ever since, and we are blessed with the full light 
of Scripture, and possess the most formally correct 
creed of any of the Churdies. Yet, on the other hand, 
when we look at the actual state of this Christian 
country, it does not seem as if men were anxiously 
escaping the woe, which, jBrst pronounced on an 
apostate Apostle, assuredly hangto over them. They do " 
not appear to recognize any distinction between natural 
and spiritual excellence; they do not aim at rising 
above the morality of unregenerate men, which, though 
commendable in heathen, is not available for Christian 
salvation. And they are apt to view Christian morality 
as a mere system, as one of the Evidences for Revealed 
Religion, and as a mark of their superior knowledge in 
comparison with Jews and Pagans, bx more than as it 
enjoins on them a certain ethical character, which they 
are commanded to make their own. 

26. When, moreover, to the imperative duty, whiohlies 
upon us, of being true Christians, and to the actual signs 
of carelessness and unbelief which the Christian world 
exhibits, we add the extreme difficulty of turning from 
sin to obedience, the prospect before us becomes still 
more threatening. It is difficult even to form a ^ 
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notion of the utter dissimilarity between the holiness 
to whioh we are called and the habits which we still 
imperceptibly form for onrselTes, if we leare the ten- 
dencies of our nature to take their spontaneous oourse. 
What two things are more opposed to each other than 
a mind revelling in the keen indulgence of its passions^ 
and the same mind, when oppressed with self-reproach 
and bodily suflfering, and loathing the sins in which it 
before exulted f Yet, great as this contrast is, remorse 
does not more differ from profligate excess, than both 
of them differ from a true religious habit of mind. As 
the pleasure of sinning is oontrarj to remorse, so- 
rem or s e is not repentance, and repentance is not refor- 
mation, and reformation is not habitual yirtne, and 
▼irtue is not the full gift of the Spirit. How shall we 
limit the process of sanctificaiion P But of these its 
higher stages deliberate sinners are as ignorant, and as 
ignorantof their ignorance,as of those^heavenlythings,'' 
to which our SavioQi refers. 

27. And lastly, when the shortness of pur probation 
is added to the serious thoughts already dwelt upon, who 
shall estimate the importance of every day and hour of 
a Christian's life in its bearing on his eternal destiny f 
Not that life is not long enoagh to ascertain each man's 
use of his own gifts, — ^rather, our probation could not 
be materially longer, for our nature is such, that, though 
Ufe were ten times its present length, yet our eternal 
prospects would, as it appears, still be decided by our 
first start on its course. We cannot keep from forming 
habits of one kind or another, each of our acts influences 
the rest, gives oharaoter to the mind| nanoii%^^c^^ 
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▼ating it. OonBidering St. Paul's ready and oontinned 
sacrifices of Umself and all that was his in the cause of 
the GK>8pel, could the texture of his religion bear any 
resemblance to that weak and yielding principle which 
constitutes the Tirtue of what we now consider the 
more conscientious part of mankind? He and his 
brethren had a calm strength of mind, which marked 
them out, more than any other temper, to be God's 
elect who could not be misled, stem weapons of Ood, 
purged by aflUction and toil to do His work on earth 
and to perserere to the end. 

20. And let us view such men as these, whom we 
rightly call Saints, in the combination of graces which 
/orm their chaiacter, and we shall gain a fresh insight 
into the nature of that sublime morality which the , 
Spirit enforces. St. Paul exhibits the union of deal 
and gentleness; St. John, of oyerflowing lore wi^ 
uncompromising strictness of principle Firmness and J 
meekness is another combination of Tirtnes, which is 
exemplified in Moses, eyen under the first OoTenant. 
To these we may add such as self-respect and humility, 
the loTe and fear of (}od, and the use of the world 
without the abuse of it. lliis necessity of being 
'' sanctified wholly," in the Apostle's language, is often 
forgotten. It is indeed comparatively easy to profess 
one side only of moral excellence, as if faith were to be 
all in all, or seal, or amiableness ; whereas in truth, reli- 
gious obedience is a Tory intricate problem, and the 
more so the farther we proceed in it. The moral 
growth within us must be symmetrical, in order to be 
beautiful or lasting} henoe mature sanctity is seldom . 
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reoognised bj otiien, where it really ezisls, never by 
ilie world at Ifurge. Ordinary spectators carry off one 
or otiier impression of a good man, according to the 
accidental ciroomstances nnder which they see him. 
Hoch more are the attributes and manifestations of the 
IXrine Mind beyond onr understanding, and, appearing 
inconsistent, are rightly called mysterions. 

21. (4.) A last illostration of the special elevation of 
Christian holiness is derived firom the anxions ezhorta* 
tion made to ns in Scriptore to be diligent in aiming at 
it. Here is no difficnUy in realising in onr own 
persons the ordinary virtues of society ; nay, it is the 
boast of some ethical systems that they secure virtue, 
on the admission of a few simple and intelligible prin-. 
dplesi, or that they make it depend on the knowledge of 
certain intellectual truths. This is a shallow philosophy ; 
but Christian perfection is as high as the commands and 
warnings of Scripture are solemn : '' Watch and pray f* 
'' many are called, few chosen /' ''strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way ;'' '' strive to enter in,'' ''many shall 
seek," only; " a rich man shall hardly enter /' " he that 
18 able to receive it, let him receive it*/' and others of 
a like character. 

22. Such, then, is the present benefit which Christianity 
offers us ; not only a renewal of our moral nature after 
Adam's original likeness, but a blending of all its powers 
and affections into theone perfect man, "after the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." Not that 
beadiei^ are absolutely precluded firom this transforma- 
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tioD from sin to rigliieoiisneBs ; nor as if we dare limit 
the aotoal progress made by indiTidnals among them • 
nor, farther, as if it were not erery one^s dntjr to aim 
at perfection in all things under any Dispensation ; bat 
neither the qnestion of daty nor that of God's dealings 
with heathen coantries has oome nnder consideration 
here; bat what it is that Christians haTS pledged to 
them from above on their regeneration ; what that great 
gift is of Christ's passion, of whioh the Apostles speak 
in langpiage so solemn and so trinmphant, as at first 
sight to raise a diffionUy aboat its meaning. 

28. Considering, then, the intense brightness and 
parity of that holiness to which we are called, and on the 
other hand oar ignorant and sensoal condition, as we are' 
really foand, oar Chnrbh teaches as to pat away from 
oarselves the title of ''SainV' And to attribate it to 
Bach especially as ^'haye laboared and not fronted;' " 
those who, like the Apostles and primitiye martyrs, have 
foaght a good fight, and finished their coarse^ and kept 
the faith. 

24. Nor let it seem to any one, that, by so doing, the 
timid Christian is debarred of his rights and discoaraged; 
or, on the other hand, that the indolent are coonte- 
nanced in low views of daty by setting before them what 
they may consider a doable standard of virtae. For 
indolent minds will content themselves with the perfor- 
mance of a meagre Heartless obedience, whether or not 
a higher excellence is also proposed to them. And as 
to the sincere bat anxioas disciple of Christ, let it 
reUeve his despondency to refiect that on him as mooh 

^BtT.iLS. 
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as on the matared saint, hare been bestowed the 
titles of God's everlasting &yoar and the privileges of 
election. God's will and purpose are pledged in his 
boludf ; and the first fmits of £praoe are yonchsafed to 
him, though his character be not yet brought into the 
abiding image of Christ. While the distance from him 
of the prise must excite in him an earnest desire of 
victory and a fear of faQure, there is no impassable 
barrier between him and it, to lead him to despair of it. 
And there is a point in a Christian's progress at which 
his election may be considered as secured ; whether or 
not he can assure himself of this, at least there may be 
limes when he will^feel within him the working of the 
spirit of Christ, mortifying the flesh, and drawing up 
his mind to high and heavenly things." Thus St. Paul 
on one occasion says, '* Not as though I had attained ;" 
yet, far from desponding, he adds, '' I press towards the 
mark for the prize." Again, at the close of his life, he 
says, " Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness*." 

25. The subject which has come before us naturally 
leads on to one or two reflections, with which 1 shall 
conclude. 

On the one hand, it suggests the question, Are. there 
in this age saints in the world, such as the Apostles 
weref And this at leastbrings us to a practical reflection. 
For, if there are such any where, they ought to exist in 
our own Church, or rather, since the Apostles were 
menW no higher nature than ourselves, if there are not 

• PbiL iU. IS- 14. S Tim. It. a 
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among us snch as they were, no reason can possibly be 
g^yen for the deOcienoy, bat the perverse loTe of sin ia 
those who are not snoh. There are Christians who do P 
not enjoy a knowledge of the pure truth; and othersi 
who wander without the pale of the divinely privileged 
Church of Christ ; but we are enabled jnsUy to glory in 
our membership with the body which the Apostles 
founded, and in which the Holy Spirit has especially 
dwelt ever since, and we are blessed with the full light 
of Scripture, and possess the most formally oorreot 
creed of any of the Churches. Yet, on the other hand, 
when we look at the actual state of this Christian 
country, it does not seem as if men were anxiously 
escaping the woe, which, jBrst pronounoed on an 
apostate Apostle, assuredly hangto over them. They do ' 
not appear to recognize any distinction between natural 
and spiritual excellence; they do not aim at rising 
above the morality of unregenerate men, which, though 
commendable in heathen, is not available for Christian 
salvation. And they are apt to view Christian morality 
as a mere system, as one of the Evidences for Revealed 
Religion, and as a mark of their superior knowledge in 
comparison with Jews and Pagans, ia more than as it 
enjoins on them a certain ethical character, which they 
are commanded to make their own. 

26. When, moreover, to the imperative duty, whiohlies 
upon us, of being true Christians, and to the actual signs 
of carelessness and unbelief which the Christian world 
exhibits, we add the extreme difficulty of turning from 
sin to obedience, the prospect before us becomes still 
more threatening. It is difficult even to fond a " 

1? 
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iftoti<m of the utter diBsimilaritj between the holiness 
to which we are called and the habits which we still 
imperceptibly form for onrselresj if we leaye the ten- 
dencies of oar natore to take their spontaneous oourse. 
What two things are more opposed to each other than 
A mind revelling in the keen indnlgence of its passions, 
and the same mind, when oppressed with self-reproach 
and bodilj snfiering, and loathing the sins in which it 
before eznlted f Tet, great as this contrast is, remorse 
does not more differ from profligate excess, than both 
of them differ from a tme religions habit of mind. As 
the pleasnre of sinning is contrary to remorse, so- 
remorse is not repentance, and repentance is not refor- 
mation, and reformation is not habitual virtue, and 
virtue is not the full gift of the Spirit. How shall we 
limit the process of sanctification f But of these its 
higher stages deliberate sinners are as ignorant, and as 
ignorantof their ignoranoe,as of those^heavenlythings,'' 
to which our Savioui refers. 

27. And lastly, when the shortness of pur probation 
is added to the serious thoughts already dwelt upon, who 
shaD estimate the importance of every day and hour of 
a Christian's life in its bearing on his eternal destiny f 
Not that life is not long enough to ascertain each man's 
use of his own gifts, — ^rather, our probation could not 
be materially longer, for our nature is such, that, though 
Ufe were ten times its present length, yet our eternal 
prospects would, as it appears, still be decided by our 
first start on its course. We cannot keep from forming 
habits of one kind or another, each of our acts influences 
the rest, gives character to the mind| narvow% \!la^ft^^ 
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will in the direction of good or evil^ till it soon con- 
verges in all its powers and principles to some fixed 
point in the nnboanded horiaon before it. This at least 
is the general law of oar moral nature; and sachfearftd 
expression does it.gire to every event which befalls ns, 
and to every corresponding action of our will, and 
especially with such appalling interest does it invest 
the probation of oar early years, that nothing bat the 
knowledge of the Gk)spel annonncements, and above all 
of the gracions words and deeds of oar Redeemer, is 
equal to the burden of it. And these are intended to 
sustain the threatenings of the visible system of things, 
which would overwhelm us except for the promise, as 
the hearing of the promise on the other hand might pnff 
us up with an unseeming presumption, had we no ex- 
perience of the terrors of Natural Religion. 

28. The day, we kziow, will come, when every Christian 
will be judged, not by what God has done for him, but 
by what he has done for himself : when, of all the varied 
blessings of Redemption, in which he was dad here, 
nothing will remain to him, but what he has incorporated 
in his own moral nature, and made part of himself. 
And, since we cannot know what measure of holiness 
will be then accepted in our own case, it is but left to us 
to cast ourselves individually on Gkid's mercy in fidth, 
and to look steadily, yet humbly, at the Atonement for 
sin which He has appointed; so that when He comes 
to judge the worlds He may remember us in His king* 
dom« 



SERMON IV. 

TUB USURPATIONS OF BBA80M\ 

(ncMhed Ueoember 11, 1831.) 

If ATT. zi 19. 
•• WUdam it JmtiyUd iffker MldrenT 

OUCH is oar Lord's oomment upon the perverse oon- 
^ duct of His coontrTmen^ who refused to be satisfied 
either with St. John's reserre or His own condescension. 
John the Baptist retired firom the worlds and when men 
came to seek him^ spoke sternly to them. Christy the 
greater Propheti took the more lowly place^ and freely 
mixed with sinners. The coarse of God's dealings with 
them was yaried to the atmost extent which the essen- 
tial trath and nnchangeableness of His moral govern- 
ment permitted ; bat in neither direction of austereness 
nor of grace did it persuade. Having exposed this re- 
markable fistct in the history of mankind^ the Divine 
Speaker atters the solenm words of the text, the trath 
which they convey being the refnge of disappointed 

I [ Witdofo, Rcmoo, in (hb Diacoane, it taken for tecnlar Reasoh, or / 
tbt "wiMkNB of the world," tliat in, Renaon eiercising itself on •ecolar^ 
prlneiploi in the miljcet-matter of religion and morali, whereas ererj 
departaMnt of tbooght haa ita own principles, homogeneous with itself 
•■d nnwijf for roasoning jnstljr in it Vide Prefiice.] 
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metcj, as well as a warning addressed to all whom they 
might concern. '' Wisdom is justified of her children :** 
as if He said, '' There is no act on Grod's part, no trath 
of religion, to which a captions- Season may not find 
objections; and in truth the evidence and matter of 
Bevelation are not addressed to the mere unstable 
Reason of man, nor can hope for any certain or ade- 
quate reception with it. Divine Wisdom speaks, not to 
the world, but to her own children, or those who have 
been abeady under her teaching, and who, knowing her 
voice, understand her words, and are suitable judges 61 
them. These justify her.'' 

2. In the text, then, a truth is expressed in the form 
of a proverb, which is implied all through Scripture as 
a basis on which its doctrine rests — ^via. that there is no 
necessary connexion between the intellectual and moral 
principles of our nature ' ; that on religious subjects we 
may prove any thing or overthrow any thing, and can 
arrive at truth but accidentally, if we merely investigate 
by what is commonly called Reason', which is in such 
matters but the instrument at best, in the hands of the 
legitimate judge, spiritual discernment. When we con* 
sider how common it is in the world at large to consider 
the intellect as the characteristic part of our nature, the 
silence of Scripture in regard to it (not to mention its 
positive disparagement of it) is very striking. In the 



; 



* [That it, M found in indrndnala* in the ooncrate.]. 

' [BocMiaa we m«y be rMSoning from wrong prindplM. prindplci 
ontoitable to the ratjact-mnttcr reMoned npon. Thai, the mond lenim. 
or *'r|Mritnal ^foemuMnt" mmt idk^plj m with the aMiiBpiioai to br 
Bsid M praniiiet in religioot imioirjr.] 
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Old Testament Bcaroelj anj mention is made of the 
eodstence of the Season as a distinct and bhief attribute 
of mind; the saored language affording no definite and 
proper terms expressiye either of the general gift or of 
■eparate fiKmlties in which it exhibits itself. And as to 
the New Testament, need we bat betake onrselyes to the 
desoripticm given ns of Him who is the Only-begotten 
Son and Express Image of God, to learn how inferior 
A station in the idea of the perfection of man's nature 
is held b J the mere Reason f While there is no pro- 
fimeness in attaching to Christ those moral attributes of 
goodness, truth, and holiness, which we appl j to man, 
there would be an obyious irreverence in measuring 
the powers of His mind by any standard of intellectual 
endowments, the very names of whidi sound mean and 
impertinent when ascribed to Him. St. Luke's decla* 
ration of His growth '' in imdam and stature,'' with no 
other specified advancement, is abundantly illustrated 
in St. John's Gospel, in which we find the Almighty 
Teadier rejecting with apparent disdain all intellectual 
dispky, and confining Himself to the enunciation of 
deep truths, intelligible to the children of wisdom, but 
oonveyed in language altogether destitute both of argu- 
mentative skill, and what is commonly considered 
eloquence. 

8. To account for this sOence of Scripture concerning 
intellectual excellence, by affirming that the Jews were, 
not distinguished in that respect, is hardly to the point, 
for sorely a lesson is conveyed to us in the very circum->' 
stance of such a people being chosen as the medium of . 
A moral gift. If it be further objected, that to s^geak 
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oonoeming intelleotiud endowmentB fell beyond the 
range of inspiration^ which was limited bj its professed 
object, this is no objection, but the yerj position here 
maintained. No <me can denj to the inteUect its own 
excellence, nor depriye it of its dne honours ; the qnes* 
tion is merelj this, whether it ba not limited in its tom^ 
as regards its rang^ ^, so as not without intrusion to 
exercise itself as an independent authoritj in the field 
of morals and religion. 

4. Such surely is the case ; and the silence o^ Scrip* 
tnre concerning intellectual gifts need not furcher be 
insisted on, either in relation to the fistct itself, or the 
implication contained in it. Were a being unacquainted 
with mankind to receire information concerning human 
nature from the Bible, would he ever conjecture its 
actual state, as dereloped in society, in all the various 
productions and exhibitions of what is called talent ? 
And, next viewing the world as it is, and the Bible in 
connexion with it, what would he see in the actual his- 
tory of Revelation, but the triumph of the moral powers 
of man over the intellectual, of holiness over ability, far 
more than of mind over brute force ? Great as was the 
power of the lion and the bear, the leopard, and that 
fourth nameless beast, dreadful and terrible and strong 
exceedingly, God had weapons of their own kind to 
bruise and tame them. The mirades of the Ghuroh 
displayed more physical power than the hosts of 
Pharaoh and Sennacherib. Power, not mind, was op- 



I 
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poied to power; yet to the refined Pagan inteUect, 
ihe rifalry of intellect was not granted. The foolish 
tlungs 61 the world oonfonnded the wise^ &r more com- 
pletelj than the weak the mighty. Hnman philosophy 
was beaten firom its nsnrped proTincOi bat not by any 
ooonter-philoeophy; and nnleamed Faith, establishing 
itself by its own inherent strength, mled the Reason as 
fiur as its own interests were concerned S and from that 
time has employed it in the Choroh, first as a captiye, 
then as a senrant; not as an eqoal, and in nowise (far 
firom it) as a patron* 

5. I propose now to make some remarks upon the 
place which Reason holds in relation to Religion, the 
light in which we should view it, and certain encroach- 
ments of which it is sometimes guilty ; and I think that, 
without a distinct definition of the word, which would 
carry ns too far firom our subject, I can make it plain 
what I take it to mean. Sometimes, indeed, it stands 
for all in which man differs from the brutes, and so in- 
cludes in its signification the faculty of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, and the directing principle 
in conduct. In this sense I certainly do not here use 
it, but in that narrower signification, which it usually 
bears, as representing or synonymous with the intellec- 

* 

ioal powers, and as opposed as such to the moral 
qualities, and to Faith. 

6. This opposition between Faith and Reason takes 

* [Thai i% volainMd Faith wm itroag enoogK in mattert relating to 
lit eva pfOfiDCi^ to oompal the raatoning flicaltj, m wta Jut^ to qm m 
Hi |i 1111111 in that pivriiiee the truthi of Natnral Kdigicn.] 
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tplaoe in two ways^ when either of the two enoroaohes 
lapon the prorince of the other *• It would be an 
absardity to attempt to find oat mathematical tmtha by 
the pnrify and aonteneaa of the moral aenae. It ia a 
form of thia miatake which haa led men to applj anch 
Scripture commnnicationa aa are intended for religiooa 
porpoaea to the determination of phyaioal qaeationa. 
Thia error ia perfectly nnderatood in theae daja by all 
thinking men. Thia waa the nanrpation of the achoola 
of theology in former agea, to isane their ddoreea to the 
aabjecta of the Senaea and the Intellect. No wonder 
Reaaon and Faith were at variance. The other caoae of 
diaagreement takea place when Beaaon ia the aggreeaor, 
and encroachea on the province of Religion^ attempting 
to judge of thoae trutha which are aubjected to another 
part of our nature, the moral aenae'. For inatanoe, 
auppoae an acute man, who had never conformed hia 
life to the precepta of Scripture, attempted to decide 
on the degree and kind of interoourae which a Ghriatian 
ought to have with the world, or on the measure of guilt 
involved in the uae of light and profane worda, or which 
of the Ghriatian doctrinea were generally neceaaary to 
aalvation, or to judge of the wiadom or uae of conaecrat* 
ing placea of worahip, or to determine what kind and 
extent of reverence ahould be paid to the Lord'a Day, 
or what portion of our poaaeaaiona aet apart for religioua 
purpoaea ; queationa theae which are addreaaed to the 
cultivated moral perception, or, what ia aometimea im- 

• [Vkia ^DiMxmmt oo UniTvni^ EdacAtiom" New. IL and iiL, Snd 
edtilon.] 

' \}^^ ''•ggreniTe R«mod ** It memit tbt mind rMioiiiiig ondolj, tlwl 
H 00 aaramjitioiw IbraigB and marioat to religioD and monk.] . 
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properl J termed^ '^fMng f* — improperly^ because feel- 
ing comes and goes, and, haying no root in our nainre, 
speaks with no dirine aathority ; bat the moral per- 
oeptionj though yarying in the mass of men, is fixed in 
each indiyidnai, and is an original element within us. 
Home, in his Essaj on Miracles, has well propoonded 
A doctrine, which at the same time he misapplies. He i 
speaks of '' those dangerons friends or disgoised enemies I 
to the Ohristian Religion, who haye undertaken to 
defend it bj the principles of human Season/' '' Our 
most holj Beligion,'' he proceeds, '' is founded on Faith, 
noi on BeaAon/' This is said in irony ; but it istrueas 
fiir as eyery important question in Beyelation is con- 
cerned, and to forget this is the error which is at 
present under consideration. 

7. That it is a conunon error is evident from the 
anxiety generally felt to detach the names of men of 
ability from the infidel party. Why should we be 
desirous to disguise the fact, if it be such, that men 
distinguiflhed, some for depth and originality of mind, 
others for acuteness, others for prudence and good 
sense in practical matters, yet haye been indifierent to 
Beyealed Beligion, — ^why, unless we haye some mis- 
oonceiyed notion concerning the connexion between 
the int^ect and the moral principle f Yet, is it not a 
feot, for the proof or disproof of which we need not go 
to history or philosophy, when the humblest yiUage 
may show us that those persons who turn out badly> as 
it is called, — ^who break the laws first of society, then 
of iheir country, — are commonly the yery men who 
baye xtioeiyed more than the ordinary share of intel- 
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leotnal gifts? Withoat tnming aside to explain or 
acooont for thisj thus mooh it seems to show as^ that 
f the powers of the intellect (in that degree^ at leas^ in / 
/ which, in matter of fact, thej are fonnd amongst ns) do ^ 
not necessarily lead ns in the direction of oor moral 



instincts, or confirm them; bat if the agreement between 
the two be bat matter of accident, what testimony do 
we gain from the mere Season to the traths of 
Religion? 

8. Why should we be sarprised that one ftcnlty fA, 
our compoand natare shoald not be able to do that 
which is the work of another ? It is as little strange 
that the mind, which has only exercised itself on 
matters of literatare or science, and never submitted 
itself to the inflnence of diyine perceptions, shoald be 
unequal to the contemplation of a moral rerelation, as 
that it should not perform the office of the senses. 
There is a strong analogy between the two cases. Our 
Reason assists the senses in various ways, directing the 
application of them, and arranging the evidence they 
supply ; it makes use of the &cts subjected to them, 
and to an unlimited extent deduces conclusions from 
them, foretells facts which are to be ascertained, and 
confirms doubtful ones; but the man who neglected 
experiments and trusted to his vigour of talent, would 
be called a theorist; and the blind man who seriously 
professed to lectore on light and colours could scarcely 
hope to gain an audience*. Or suppose his lecture 



r *[Thatii^iiolooltyti«tliej»rjiM^{Wprop«toagiTtntol)|Mi-s^ 
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proceeded, what might be expected from him f Starting 
from the terms of science which would be the foundation 
and materials of his system, instead of apprehended facts, 
his acuteness and prompt imagination might in reasoning 
carry him freely forward into the open field of the 
science, ho might discourse with ease and fluency, till 
we almost forgot his lamentable deprivation ; at lengUi 
on a sndden, he would lose himself in some inexpressibly 
great mistake, betrayed in the midstof his career by some 
treacherous word, which he incautiously explained too 
fully or dwelt too much upon ; and we should find that 
he had been using words without corresponding ideas : — 
on witnessing his failure, we should yiew it indulgently, 
qualifying our criticism by the remark, that the ex- 
hibition was singularly good for a blind man. 

9. Such would be the fate of the officious Reason *, 
busying itself without warrant in the province of 
sense. In its due subordinate place there, it acts but as 
an instrument ; it does but assist and expedite, saving 
the senses the time and trouble of working. Give a 
man a hundred eyes and hands for natural science, and 
you materially loosen his dependence on the ministry of 
Reason. 

10. This illustration, be it observed, is no adequate 
parallel of the truth which led to it ; for the subject of 
light and colours is at least within the grasp of scientific 
definitions, and theroforo cognizable by the intellect 

* [And 10 "ciptioiit ReatOD,** nipr. \\ *^mn% RuaKm," 2; ''homan 
BttHOD^" 6f « Ibrwvd Bcmod," infr. 12| "tuurpiiig BaMOOt" 28| 
•vriMtfiow BaMOo."* ▼. 18; "Tanatila Braaoii," ▼. 27, that i% tlM rm- 
«f aaealar niiidi* Tanttfing apoo Mligkmi qoattiooa.] 
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far better than morab. Yet apply it, aach as it is, to 
the matter in hand, not, of coarse, with the extravagant 
object of denying the use of the Reason in religions 
inqniries, bat in order to ascertain what is it« real place 
in the condnct of them. And in explanation of it I 
would make two additional observations: — first, we 
must pat aside the indirect snpport afforded to Berela- 
tion by the conntenance of the intellectaally gifted 
portion of mankind ; I mean, in the way of wi/diaics. 
Reputation for talent, learning, scientific knowledge, 
has nataral and jnst claims on our respect, and re- . 
commends a caase to our notice. So does power; and 
in this way power, as well as intellectual endowments, 
is necessary to the maintenance of religion, in order to 
secure from mankind a hearing for an nnpleasant 
subject \ but power, when it has done so much, attempts 
no more; or if it does, it loses its position, and is 
inrolyed in the fallacy of persecution. Here the 
parallel holds good — ^itis as absurd to argue men, as to 
tprture them, into belieying. 

11. But in matter of fistct (it will be said) Reason eon 
go farther; for we can reason about Religion, and we 
frame its Evidences. Here, then, secondly, I obsenre, 
we must deduct from the real use of the Reason in 
religious inquiries, whaterer is the mere setting right 
of its own mistakes. The blind man who reasoned 
1 himself into errors in Optics might possibly reason 
himself out of them; yet this would be no proof that 
extreme acuteness was necessary or useful in the 
* science itself. It was but necessary for a blind man ; 
that is, supposing he was bent on attemptmg to do 
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wliat from the first he oaght not to hare attempted; 
andy after all, with the nncertaintj whether he would 
gain or lose in his search after scientific troth bj saoh 
an attempt. Now, so nnmerons and so serioos have 
been the errors <tf theorists on religions subjects (that 
is^ of those who have speculated without caring to act 
on their sense of right; or hare restedtheir teaching on 
mere arguments, instead of aiming at a direct contempla- 
tion of its subject-matter), that the correction of those 
errofs has required the most yigorous and subtle exercise 
of the Season, and has almost engrossed its efforts. 
Unhappily the blind teacher in morals can ensure him- 
self a blind audience, to whom he maj safelj address 
his paradoxes, which are sometimes admitted eyen bj 
religious men, on the ground of those happy con- 
jectures which his acute Beason now and then makes, 
and which they can yerify. What an indescribable con- 
fusion henoe arises between troth and falsehood, in 
aystemsy parties and persons I What a superhuman 
talent is demanded to unrarel the chequered and 
tangled web; and what gratitude is due to the gifted 
indiridual who by his learning or philosophy in part 
achioTes the task I yet not gratitude in such a case to 
the Beason as a principle of research, which is merely 
undoing its own nuschief, and poorly and tardily re- 
dressing its intrusion into a province not its own; but 
to the man, the moral being, who has subjected it in 
Ua own person to the higher principles of his natureV 

12. To take an instance. What an extreme exercise 
of intdlect is shown in the theological teaching of the 
Oknxohl Yet how was it necessary ? ohiefiy, from.the 
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preyious errors of heretical reasonings^ on snbjeots/ 
addressed to tlie moral perception. For while Faitlt 
was engaged in that exact and well-instmcted devotioB { 
to Christ which no words can suitably describe^ the £nv / 
ward Reason stepped in upon the yet nnendosed ground / 
of doctrine, and attempted to describe there, from its 
own resonroes ', an image of the Invisible. Henceforth 
the Choroh was obliged, in self-defence, to emploj the 
gifts of the intellect in the canse of God, to trace oat 1 
(as near as might be) the faithful shadow of those truths, } 
which unlearned piety admits and acts upon, without \ 
the medium of dear intellectual representation. { 

13. This obyiouslj holds good as regards the Evi- 
dences' also, great part of which we rather answers to 
objections than direct arguments for Bevelation ; «nd 
even the direct arguments are fiu* more effective in the 
confutation of captious opponents, than in the convictioii 
of inquirers. Doubtless the degree in which we depend 
on argument in religious subjects varies with each indi- 
vidual, so that no strict line can be drawn : still, let it 
be inquired whether these Evidences are not rather to 
be viewed as splendid philosophical investigations than 
practical arg^uments ; at best bulwarks intended for 



1 ["CaiMMif, founded on phjtioi, were made " by the eeriy heretieib 
••the beeis of diieoHiom abont poisibilities and impo«ibilifciee in n 
spiritual rabitance. A contemponuy writer, after Mjing that thej 
ttipported their * God-denying apoetaqr' Vy tyllogittie ibrnie of aigi- 
mentk proceedi^ * Abandoning the inapired writings th^ devote theBBaelvw 
to geometry.' And Bpiphanins t ' Aiming to ethibit the divine aatora bj 
means of Aristotelie syllogisms and geometrical data th^ are laden lo 
declare, fto."* Ui8toi7 of Arians, p. 86, Bdit S.] 

* [By the Evidences of Christianity are meant eiereisee of Beasoa ia 
proof of ite divinity, eajplMI and d/otteiofi. VideFkiftea.] 

[mar. s J f 
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oremwmg the enemy by their strength and number^ 
mther than for aotnal nae in war. In matter of £ftot, 
"kam many men do we suppose, in a century, out of 
the whole body of Christians, have been primarily 
brought to belief, or retained in it, by an intimate and 
lirety perception of the force of what are technically 
called the Eridences f And why are there so few f Be- 
eanae to the mind already &mili»r with the truths of 
Natural Beligion, enough of eyidence is at once afforded 
by the mere fistct of the present existence of Chris- 
tianiiy; which, yiewed in its connexion with its prin- 
ciples and upholders and effects', bears on the face of 
it the signs of a divine ordinance in the yery same way 
in which the visible world attests to us its own divine 
origin ; — a more accurate investigation, in which supe- 
rior talents are brought into play, merely bringing to 
light an innumerable alternation of arguments, for and 
against it, which forms indeed an ever-increasing series 
in its behalf, but still does not get beyond the first sug- 
gestion of plain sense and religiously-trained reason ( 
and in fact, perhaps, never comes to a determination. 
Nay, so alert is the instinctive power of an educated 
conscience, that by some secret faculty, and without an]^ 
intelligible reasoning process ^, it seems to detect moral 
truth wherever it lies hid, and feels a conviction of its 
own accura<7 which bystanders cannot account for; and 
this especially in the case of Bevealed Religion, which 
is one comprehensive moral &ct, — according to the^y- 

• [TlMti%Ti0wedbt]Mlightof«m«tMatl«teor**UieNoUiort^ 

• [TImiI i% bj Ml tfny IM Mi of ifMonSiig.] 
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ing which is parallel to the text, ^I know My sheep, 
and am known of Mine *." 



14. From considerations such as the foregoing, it 
appears that exercises of Season are either external, or 
at least only ministratiye, to religions inqnirj and knim- 
ledge : accidental to themy not of their essenoe; nsefiil 
in their place, bnt not necessary. Bnt in order to ob- 
tain farther illnstrations, and a view of the importance 
of the doctrine which I wonld adyocatei let ns proceed 
to apply it to the circnmstances of the present times. 
Here, first, in finding fault with the times, it is right to 
disclaim all intention of complaining of them. To 
murmur and rail at ihe state of things under which we 
find ourselres, and to prefer a former state, is not merely 
indecorous, it is absolutely unmeaning. We are our- 
selves necessary parts of the existing system, out of 
which we have individually grown into being, into oar 
actual position in society. Depending, therefore, on the 
times as a condition of existence, in wishing fbr other 
times we are, in &ct, wishing we had never been bom. 
Moreoreri it is ungrateful to a state of society, firom 
which we daily enjoy so many benefits, to rail against it. 
Tet there is nothing unbecoming, unmeaning, or 
ungrateful in pointing out its fiudts and ifishing them 
away. 

16. In this day, then, we see a Teiy extensiTe 
derelopment of an usurpation which has been pre- 
paring, with more or less of open arowal, for some 
centuries, — the usurpation of Reason in morals and 

• John X. li. . 
f 2 
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religMm*. In the first yean of its gprowth it professed 
io respect the bounds of justice and sobriety : it was' 
Utile in its own eyes; but getting strong^, it was 
lifted up ; and casting down all that is called Gk)d, or 
worshipped, it took its seat in the temple of QoA, as His 
lepresentatiTe. Such, at least, is the consummation at 
which the Oppressor is aiming ; — ^which he will reach, 
unless He who rids His Church of tyrants in their hour 
of pride, look down from the pillar of the doud, and 
trouble his host. 

16. Now, in speaking of an usurpation of the Reason 
at the present day, stretching oyer the proyince of 
Religion, and in fiust over the Christian Church, no ad- 
mission is made concerning the degree of cultivation 
which the Reason has at present reached in the territory 
which it has unjustly entered. A tyrant need not be 
strong; he keeps his gpround by prescription and through 
fear. It is not the profound thinkers who intrude with 
their discussions and criticisms within the sacred limits 
<rf moral truth. A really philosophical mind, if un- 
happily it has ruined its own religious perceptions, will 
be silent ; it will understand that Religion does not lie 
in its way : it may disbelieve its truths, it may account 
belief in them a weakness, or, on the other hand, a 
happy dream, a delightful error, which it cannot itself 
enjoy ; — any how, it will not usurp. But men who know 
but a little, are for that very reason most under the 

* [UmI kb Um mpttkNi of^^emlar RMtoOt or the diUm of men of 
tlM world to opplj their ordioary lentiiiiente mod eooTeotioM] modet of 
JvdgiagtothoioltleetofreligkNiiponaieltothoooiidoetoftbe man Is 
tlM fry% wko Idt Ihm WM 'sotbing Uko leotlMr.'n 
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power of ihe imagination, whioh fills ap for them at 
pleasore those departments of knowledge to whibh thej 
are strangers ; and, as the ignoranoe of abject mmda 
shrinks from the spectres which it frames there, the 
ignorance of the self-confident is petolant and pva- 
suming. 

17. The usurpations of the Reason may be dated from 
the Reformation. Then, together with the tyranny, the 
legitimate authority of the ecclesiastical power was more 
or less orerthrown; and in some places its ultimate 
basis also, the moral sense. One school of men resisted 
the Church; another went farther, and rejected the 
supreme authority of the law of (Conscience. Accord- 
ingly, Revealed Religion was in a great measure stripped 
of its proof; for the existence of the Church had been 
its external eyidence, and its internal had been supplied 
by the moral sense. Reason now undertook to repair 
the demolition it had made, and to render the proof of 
Christianity independent both of the Church andof the 
law of nature. From that time (if we take a general 
view of its operations) it has been engaged first in 
making difficulties by the mouth of unbelievers, and then 
claiming power in the Church as a. reward for having, 
by the mouth of apolog^ts, partially removed them. 

18. The following instances are in point, in citing 
which let no diBreepect be imagined towards such really 
eminent men as were at various times concerned' in 
them. Wrong reason could not be met^ when miracle 
and inspiration were suspended, except by rightly- 
directed Reason. 

• 19. (1.) As to the proof of the authority of Scripture 
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Thia had biiherio rested on the teBtimony borne to it 
b J the existing Ghnrcli. Season rolonteered proof| not 
diflTerent^ howerer^ in kind, bnt more subtle and oom- 
plicated in its form, — took the eridenoe of past ages, 
instead of the present, and committed its keeping (as 
was neoeesaiy) to the oligarchy of learning : at the same 
time, it boasted of the service thns rendered to the canse 
of Berelation, that service really consisting in the ez- 
tarnal homage thns paid to it by learning and talent, not 
in any great direct practical benefit^ where men honestly 
wish to find and to do God's will, to act for the best, and 
to prefer what is safe and pious, to what shows well in 
argument. 

20. (2.) Again, the Eyidences themselves have been 
elaborately expanded; thus satisfying, indeed, the 
liberal curiosity of the mind, and giving scope for a 
devotional temper to admire the manifold wisdom of 
Ood, but doing comparatively little towards keeping 
men from infidelity, or turning them to a* religious life. 
The same remark applies to such works on Natural 
llieology as treat of the marks of design in the crea- 
taoo, which are beautiful and interesting to the believer 
in a God ; but, when men have not already recognized 
God's Toice within them, inefiective, and this moreover 
possibly from some unsoundness in the intellectual basis 
of the argument^ 



' [TUi nmmtk do«t not toach the argiUDeiit from ontfrat Men in t}i« 
iminrnm, "lAneaaMlmpliMnwiU^todoeiOfdflr Impljnpiirpote. Did 
w% wmtSaA otte^ In tbeir fnrfcMM reoepUdM aU Ofar Snrope^ MOfcd 
fllwi^ wlUi earUIn ipeeinl and ehnimeterifltie markib ef«n tbongb tboM 
waAM had BO urignahlo moaning or Snal oaaio wboto?er» wo alioold 
ttho tel f«j lopokitioa, wbldi Mood b tho prinolplo of oid«» te U \ 
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2L (8.) A still bdder encroiohiiient was ooiitom« 
plated bj the Reason, when it attempted to depriTetlia 
Moral Law of its intrinsio anthority, and to rest it yxfoa 
a theory of present expediency. Thns, it constitnted 
itself the oonrt of ultimate appeal in religions dispittes^ 
onder pretenqe of affording a dearer and more soienti- 
fically-arranged code than is to be collected from the 
obscnre precedents and mutilated enactments of the 
Conscience. 

22. (4.) A farther error, connected with the assomp* 
tion jnst noticed, has been that of making intellectoally- 
gifted men arbiters of religions questions, in the place 
of the children of wisdom. As &r as the argoment for 
Revelation is concerned, it is only necessary to show 
that Christianity has had disciples among men of the 
highest ability ; whereas a solicitude already alluded to 
has been shown to establish the orthodoxy of wom% 
great names in philosophy and science, as if truly it were 
a great gain to religion, and not to themselTes, if thej 
were believers. Much more unworthy has been the 
practice of boasting of the admissions of infidels con- 
ceming the beauty or utility of the Christian system, aa 
if it were a great thing for a divine gift to obtain praise 
for human excellence from proud or immoral men. Far 
different is the spirit of our own Church, which. 



proof of IntalligoDoo. Tbt asonej. tKao, wUeh hat kapi sp and Impo sp 
the genflnl Uwi of natorc^ •nergisiiig at ooMlaSiriaiuid odUm «urlK 
and on the aarth In ito primitiTa pariod aa wall aa in tba ninataaBlh 
oantary, Bvat ba Mind, and iioUiiiig.aba I aad Mind al laaai aa wida aad M 
andnringinhiUriBgaotkmaattiaimBiaaawralilaagaa and tpaoaaof Ibt 
miifana on whkli llMit agan^ baa kH ita tmeaa." bai^OD 
Iv. L 4] 
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yAAngfBA ahe does, to find her ohfldren walking in tralhi 
nerer forgets the dignitjand predoosnees of the gifts she 
olTeni ; as appears, for instance, in the warnings prefacing 
theOommonion Benriceiand in the C!ommination|---fi]>oTe 
aD, in the Athanasian Creed, in which she but follows 
tlie example of the early Ohordh, which first withdrew 
lier mysteries firom the many, then, when controrersy 
eoqNMed them, guarded them with an anathema, — in 
aadi case, lest curious Season might rashly gaae and 
perish. 

28, (6.) Again,— another dangerous artifice of the 
vsurpingBeason has been, the establishment of Societies, 
in which literature or science has been the essential bond 
€ii union, to the exclusion of religious profession. These 
bodies, many of them founded with no bad intention, 
hare gradually led to an undue exaltation of the Reason, 
and have formed an unconstitutional power, advising 
and controlling the legitimate authorities of the soul. 
In troubled times, such as the present, associations, the 
most inofiensiye in themselves, and the most praise- 
worthy in their object, hardly escape this blame. Of 
this nature hare been the literary meetings and 
Societies of the last two centuries, not to mention 
recently-established bodies of a less innocent character. 

24. (6.) And lastly, let it be a question, whether the 
theories on Ooremment, which exclude Religion from 
the essential elements of the state, are not also oS* 
shoots oi the same usurpation. 

2&. And now, what remains but to express a oon- 
Bdenoe, which cannot deceive itself, that, whatever be 
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the destmed ooarae of the naurpatioiui of the Reason in 
the scheme of Divine ProYidence, its fUl most at last 
dome, as that of other proud aspirants before it f ^ Fret 
not thyself^" says David, " because of e?il doers, nmther 
be thou envious against the workers of iniquity ; for 
they shall soon be cut down like the grass, and wither 
as the green herb/^ perishing as that high-minded 
power, which the Prophet speaks of, who sat in the 
seat of God, as if wiser than Daniel, and acquainted 
with all secrets, till at length he was cast out firom 
the holy place as profime, in God's good time*. 
Our plain business, in the meantime, is to ascertain 
and hold fiuit our appointed station in the troubled 
scene, and then to rid ourselyes of all dread of the 
future; to be careful, while we freely cultivate the 
Beason in all its noble functions, to keep it in its sub- 
ordinate* place in our nature: while we employ it 
industriously in the service of Religion, not to imagine 
that, in this service, we are doing any great thing, or 
directly advandng its influence over the heart; and, 
while we promote the education of others in all useful 
knowledge, to beware of admitting any principle of 
union, or standard of reward, which may practically 
disparage the supreme authority of Christian fellowship. 
Our great danger is, lest we should not understand our 
own principles, and should weakly surrender customs 
and institutions, which go fiur to constitute the Church 
what she is, the pillar and gpround of moral truth,— 

• Siek. xifiii. 8. 16. 

• [SobordiiiAt^ beetoM the koowMgs of God b ib« blgliMl toeti«i 
of our natino^ and, m Kgaido thai koowUdgo^ Romoo oo^ hoUo Um 
plaoo of an Inftniinfnt] 
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\BtS^ from a wish to make xdigion acceptable to the 
world in generali more free from olgection8 than any 
moral ayvtem can be madoi more immediately and 
▼kiblf beneficial to the temporal interests of the com* 
manity than Qod's oomprehensiye appointments con- 
descend to be^ we betray it to its enemies; lest we 
lashly take the So rip tnre s from the Ohnroh's custody^ 
and commit them to the world, that is, to what is called 
pnbfio opinion ; which men boast, indeed, will ever be 
right on the whole, bnt which, in &ct, being the opinion 
of men who, as abody, ha?e not coltiTated the internal 
mofal sense, and hare externally no immutable rules to 
bind them, is, in religions questions, only by accident 
right, or only on very broad questions, and to-morrow 
wiU betray interests which to-day it aSects to uphold. 
26. Howe?er, what are the essentials of our system, 
both in doctrine and discipline ; what we may safely give 
up, and what we must firmly uphold ; such practical 
points are to be determined by a more mature wisdom 
than can be expected in a discussion like4he present, 
or indeed can be conreyed in any formal treatise. It is 
» phdner and a suflBciently important object, to con- 
tribute to the agitation of the general subject, and to 
ask questions which others are to answer. 
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PERSONAL INTLUBNOB, THB 1CEAN8 Of FBOFlOlflMO 

THE TRUTH. 

(PMi^ed Juamry 82, 188S.) 
HiB. il. 84. 



rpHE history of the Old Testament Saints^ coiiTeyed in 
^ these fe^ words, is paralleled or surpassed in ita 
peculiar character by the lires of those who first pro- 
claimed the Christian Dispensation. '^ Behold, I send 
you forth as lambs among wolres/' was the warning 
given them of their position in the worlds on becoming 
Evangelists in its behalf. Their miraculous powers 
gained their cause a hearings but did not protect them- 
selves. St. Paul records the fulfilment of our Lord's 
prophecy, as it contrasts the Apostles and mankind at 
large, when he declares, "Being reviled, we bless; 
being persecuted, we suffSnr it; being defiuned, wa 
entreat; we are made as the filth of the world, and are 
the ofiscouring of all things nnto this day ^J* Nay, 
(hese words apply not only to the unbelieving world ; 
khe Apostle had reason to be suspiciousof his Christian 

> 1 Oor. iv. 11^ It. 
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lyrethren, and eren to expostulate on that score^ with 
bis own oonvertii, hiii "beloved Bonn.'' He oonnted it 
a great gain, snoh as afterwards might be dwelt upon 
with satisfaction, that the Gaktians did not despise nor 
reject him on account of the infirmity which was in his 
flesh; and, in the passage already referred to, he 
mourns orer the fickleness and coldness of the Oorin- 
tUanSy who thought themselres wise, strong, and 
bonourable, and esteemed the Apostles as fools, weak, 
and despised. 

2. Whence, then, was it, that in spite of all these 
impediments to their success, still they succeeded f 
How did they gain that lodgment in the world, which 
they hold down to this day, enabling them to per- 
petuate principles distasteful to the majority even of 
those who profess to receive themf What is that 
bidden attribute of the Truth, and how does it act, 
prevailing, as it does, single-handed, over the many 
and multiform errors, by which it is simultaneously and 
incessantly attacked f 

3. Here, of course, we might at once refer its success 
to the will and blessing of Him who revealed it, and 
who distinctly promised that He would be present with 
it, and with its preachers, '' alway, even unto the end/' 
And, of course, by realizing this in our minds, we learn 
dependence upon His grace in our own endeavours to 
reconmiend the Truth, and encouragement to persev^ne. 
But it is also useful to inquire into the human means 
by which His Providence acts in the world, in order to 
take a practical view of events as they successively come 
before us in the course of human afi*airs, and to under- 
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stand our daty in partionlare; and, with referenoe to 
those mealisi it is now proposed to consider the qnea- 
tion. 

4. Here, first of all, — 

It is plain that we cannot rightly ascribe the in- 
flaenoe of moral troth in the world to the gift of 
miracles, which was entrusted to the persons who 
promulgated it in that last and perfect form, in which 
we have been yonchsafed it; that gift having been 
withdrawn with the first preaching of it. Nor, again, 
can it be satisfactorily maintained that the visible 
Church, which the miracles formed, has taken dieir 
place in the course of Divine Providence, as the basis, 
strictly speaking, on which the Truth rests; though 
doubtless it is the appointed instrument, in even a 
fuller sense than the miracles before it, by which that 
IVuth is conveyed to the world: for though it is 
certain that a community of men, who, as individuals, 
were but imperfectly virtuous, would, in the course of 
years, gain the ascendancy over vice and error, however 
well prepared for the contest, yet no one pretends that 
the visible Church is thus blessed; the Epistle to the 
Corinthians sufficiently showing, that, in all ages, true 
Christians, though contained in it, and forming its life 
and strength, are scattered and hidden in the mnlti* 
tude, and, but partially recog^niring each other, have 
no means of combining and cooperating. On the 
other hand, if we view the Church simply as a political 
institution, and refer the triumph of the Troth, which 
is committed to it, merely to its power thence result- 
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bkg, — theiii the question reonra, first, how is it that 
this mixed and heterogeneous body, called the Chorchi 
has, through, so. many centories, on the whole, been 
tme to the principles on which it was first established; 
and then, how, thus preserring its principles, it has, 
over and abore this, gained on its side, in so many 
ooontries and times, the coontenance and support of 
the ctril anthorities. Here, it would be sufficient to 
consider the three first centuries of its existence, and 
to inquire by what means, in spite of its unearthly prin- 
ciples, it grew and strengthened in the world; and how, 
again, corrupt body as it was then as now, still it 
preserred, all the while, with such remarkable fidelity, 
tliose same unearthly principles which had been once 
delirered to it. 

6. Others there are who attempt to account for this 
preralence of the Truth, in spite of its enemies, by 
imagining, that, though at first opposed, yet it is, after 
a time, on mature reflection, accepted by the world in 
general firom a real understanding and conviction of 
its excellence; that it is in its nature leyel to the 
comprehension of men, considered merely as rational 
beings, without reference to their moral character, 
whether good or bad; and that, in matter of fact, it 
is recognised and upheld by the mass of men, taken 
as indiTiduals, not merely approved by them, taken as 
a mass, in which some have influence over others,—* 
not merety submitted to with a blind, but true instinct, 
aoohvas is said to oppress inferior animals in the 
preaenoa of man, but literally advocated firom an 
enlightened capacity for criticising it; and, in con* 
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leqaenoe of this notion, some men go so fiur as to 
advise that the caose of Troth should be firanldj 
committed to the mnltitade as the legitimate jodges 
and guardians of it. 

6. Something may occar to expose the fallacy of 
this notion, in the oonrse of the following remarks on 
what I oonoeiye to be the real method by whibh the 
inflaenoe of spiritual principles is maintained in this 
carnal world. But here^ it is expedient at onoe to 
appeal to Scripture against a theory, which^- whether 
plausible or not, is scarcely Christian. The following 
texts will suggest a multitude of others, as well as of 
Scripture representations, hostile to the idea that moral 
troth is easily or generally discerned. "The nataral 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God V 
'' The light shineth in darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehended it not*.'' '' Ytrhosoerer hath, to him shall be 
given ^/' " Wisdom is justified by her children *.'' 

7. On the other hand, that its real influence consists 
directly in some inherent moral power, in virtue in 
some shape or other, not in any evidence or criterion 
level to the undisciplined reason of the multitude, hi^ 
or low, learned or ignorant, is implied in texts, such 
as those referred to just now : — ^''I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves; ba y«, ih er ^ f wrB, wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.^ 

8. This being the state of the question, it is proposed 
to consider, whether the influence of Troth in the 
world at large does not arise from ihepenanalimfivk&fi^c^ 
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direct and indirect, of those who are oommissioned to 
teach it. 

9. In order to explain the sense in which this is 
asserted, it will be best to begin by tracing the mode 
in which the moral character of snch an organ of the 
^rotfa is formed ; and, in a large subject, I most beg 
permission to be somewhat longer (should it be ne- 
cessary) than the custom of this place allows. 

10. We will suppose this Teacher of the Truth so 
circumstanced as One alone among the sons of Adam 
has erer been, such a one as has nerer transgressed his 
sense of duty, but from his earliest childhood upwards 
has been only engaged in increasing and perfecting the 
light originally given him. In him the knowledge and 
'power of acting rightly have kept pace with the en- 
largement of his duties, and his inward convictions of 
IVuth with the successive temptations opening upon 
him from without to wander from it. Other men are 
surprised and overset by the sudden weight of circum- 
stances against which they have not provided ; or, losing 
step, they strain and discompose their faculties in the 
effort, even though successful, to recover themselves ; 
or they attempt to discriminate for themselves between 
little and great breaches of the law of conscience, and 
allow themselves in what they consider the former; 
thus falling down precipices (as I may say) when they 
meant to descend an easy step, recoverable the xiext 
moment. Hence it is that, in a short time, thos^ who 
started on one line make such different progress, and 
diverge in so many directions. Their conscience. still 
qNMiks, but having been trifled with, it doe^ iiicA \aVl 
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truly; it equiTOcatea^ or is irregular. Whweaa in him 
who is fiuthfol to his own divinely implanted natore, 
ihe faint light of Truth dawns continoally brighter ; the 
shadows which at first troubled it^ the unreal ahapea 
created by its own twilight-state^ vanish; what waa 
as uncertain as mere feeling, and could not be distin- 
guished from a fismcy except by the commanding 
urgency of its voice, becomes fixed and definite, and 
strengtijening into principle, it at the same time de- 
velopes into habit. As fi'esh and fresh duties arise, 
or fresh and fresh faculties are brought into action, they 
are at once absorbed into the existing inward system, 
and take their appropriate place in it. Doubtless beings, 
disobedient as most of us, fit)m our youth up, cannot 
comprehend even the early attainments of one who thus 
grows in wisdom as truly as he grows in stature; who 
has no antagonist principles unsettling each other- 
no errors to unlearn; though somethiug is suggested 
to our imagination by that passage in the history of 
our Blessed Lord, when at twelve years old He went 
up with His parents to the Temple. And still less able 
are we to understand the state of such a mind, when it 
had passed through the temptations peculiar to youth 
and manhood, and had driven Satan from him in very 
despair. 

11. Cionceming the body of opinions formed under 
these circumstances, — ^not accidental and superficial, 
the mere reflection of what goes on in the world, but 
the natural and ahnost spontaneousresult of the formed 
and finished character within, — two remarks may be 
offered. (1.) That every part of what may be calM 
[mif. 8.] a 
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this moral creed will be equally tme and neoessarj; 
and (if, as we may reasonably snppoee, the soience of 
morala extends without limit into the details of thought 
and conduct) numberless particulars, which we are 
accustomed to account indifferent, may be in hci 
indifferent in no truer sense, than in physics there is 
{ really any such agent as chance ; our ignorance being 
the sole cause of the seeming yariableness on the one 
hand in the action of nature, on the other in the stan- 
dard of fidth and morals. This is practically important 
to remember, even while it is granted that no exemplar 
of holiness has been exhibited to us, at once faultless 
yet minute ; and again, that in all existing patterns, be- 
sides actual defects, there are also the idiosyncrasies and 
Tarieties of disposition, taste, and talents, nay of bodily 
organization, to modify the dictates of that inward light 
which is itself divine and unerring. It is important, 
I say, as restraining us from judging hastily of opinions 
and practices of good men into which we ourselves can- 
not enter ; but which, for what we know, may be as 
necessary parts of the Truth, though too subtle for our 
dull perceptions, as those great and distinguishing 
features of it, which we, in common with the majority 
of sincere men, admit. And particularly will it pre- 
serve us firom rash censures of the Primitive Church, 
which, in spite of the corruptions which disfigured it 
from the first, still in its collective holiness may besson- 
aidered to make as near an approach to the pattern of 
Christ as fallen man ever will attain ; being, in fact, a 
Bevelation in some sort of that Blessed Spirit in a 
bodily shape, who was promised to ua aa % «»wscA 
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Teacher of Tnith after Ohrisfs departare, and became 
such upon a sabject-matter hx more diTcraified tban 
that on which oor Lord had rerealed Himself before 
Him. For instance^ for what we know, the Episcopal 
principle, or the practice of Infant Baptism, wbiph 
is traceable to Apostolic times, thongh not dearlj 
proyed by the Scriptore records, may be as necessafj 
in the scheme of Christian truth as the doctrines of the 
Divine Unity, and of man's responsibility, which in the 
artificial system are natarally placed as the basis of 
Religion, as being first in order of succession and time. 
And this, be it obsenred, will account for the omission 
in Scripture of express sanctions of these and similar 
principles and observances ; provided, that is, the object 
of the Written Word be, not to unfold a system for our 
intellectual contemplation, but to secure the formation 
of a certain character. 

12. (2.) And in the second place, it is plain, that the 
gifted individual whom we have imagined, will of all 
men be least able (as such) to defend his own views, 
inasmuch as he takes no external survey of himself. 
Things which are the most familiar to us, and easy in 
practice, require the most study, and give the moat 
trouble in explaining ; as, for instance, the number, 
combination, and succession of muscular movements by 
which we balance ourselves in walking, or utter our 
separate words; and this quite independently of the 
existence or non-existence of language suitable fbr 
i describing them. The longer any one has persevered 
\ in the practice of virtue, the less likely is he to recollect 
/ how he begtm it i what were his difficulties on starting, 

1 a2 
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and how snrmoanted; by what process one trath led to 
another ; the less likely to elicit justly the real reasons 
latent in his mind for particnlar obsenranoes or opinions. 
Ha holds the whole assemblage of moral notions almost 
aa so many oollateral and self-evident facts. Hence it 
ia that some of the most deeply-exercised and Tarionsly 
gifted Christians^ when they proceed to write or speak 
upon Religion^ either bSL altogether, or cannot be nnder- 
atood except on an attentive study; and after all, 
perhaps, are illogical and unsystematic, assuming what 
their readers require proved, and seeming to mistake 
aoDnexion or antecedence for causation, probability for 
evidence. And over such as these it is, that the minute 
intellect of inferior men has its moment of triumph, 
men who excel in a mere short-sighted perspicacity; 
not understanding that, even in the case of intellectual 
excellence, it is considered the highest of gifts to 
possess an intuitive knowledge of the beautiful in art, 
or the effective in action, without reasoning or investi- 
gating; that this, in fact, is genius; and that they who 
have a correepondiDg insight into moral truth (as far as 
they have it) have reached that especial perfection in 
the spiritual part of their nature, which is so rarely 
found and so greatly prized among the intellectual 
endowments of the soul. 

18. Nay, may we not further venture to assert, not only 
that moral Truth will be least skilfully defended by 
those, as such, who are the genuine depositories of it, 
but that it cannot be adequately explained and defended 
in words at aU f Its views and human language are 
inoommensurable. For, after all, what it language but 
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an artificial STStem adapted for partioiilar pnrpoMa, 
which have been determined by oar wants f And here, 
eren at first sights can we imagine that it has been 
firamed with a Tiew to ideas so refined, so foreign to 
the whole coarse of the world, as those which (as Sorqi- 
tare expresses it) ''no man can leam,^ bat the seleoi 
remnant who are ''redeemed firom the earth/' and in 
whose month "is foand no gaile^'f Nor is it this 
heayenlj language alone which is without its intelleotoal 
coonterpart. Moral character in itself, whether good 
or bad, as exhibited in thought and conduct, sorelj 
cannot be duly represented in words. We may, indeed, 
by an efibrt, reduce it in a certain degree to thia 
arbitrary medium ; but in its combined dimensions it ia 
as impossible to write and read a man (so to express it), 
as to give literal depth to a painted tablet. 

14. With these remarks on the nature of moral 
Truth, as yiewed externally, let us conduct our secluded 
Teacher, who is the embodied specimen of it^ after hia 
thirty years' preparation for his office, into the noiM 
and tumult of the world; and in order to set him&irly 
on the course, let us suppose him recommended by 
some external gift, whether ordinary or extraordinary, 
the power of miracles, the countenance of rulers, or a 
reputation for learning, such as may seoore a hearing 
for him firom the multitude of men* This must 
be supposed, in consequence of the Tory ocxnstita* 
tion of the present world. Amid its incessant 
din, nothing will attract attention but what cries 
aloud and spares not. It is an* old proTerb, that 

• fi«T.liT.S.i. 
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m&a profess a sincere respect for Yirtoe, and ihen let 
her starve; for thej hare at the bottom of their hearts 
an eril feeling, in spite of better thoughts, that to be 
bound to certain laws and principles is a superstition 
and a slarerj, and that freedom consists in the actual 
•xeroise of the will in evil as well as in good ; and they 
witness (what cannot be denied) that a man who throws 
off the yoke of strict conscientiousness, greatly in- 
tireases. his producible talent for the time, and his im- 
mediate power of attaining his ends. At best they will 
but admire the religious man, and treat him with 
deference ; but in his absence they are compelled (as 
ihey say) to confess that a being so amiable and gentle 
is not suited to play his part in the scene of life ; that 
he is too £;ood for this world ; that he is framed for a 
more primitive and purer age, and bom out of due 
time. MaKaplaavT€^ vfi&v ro awtipoicatcov, says the 
scoffing politician in the History, oif (tjIKovfAtp rft d^pop ; 
*— would not the great majority of men, high and low, 
thus speak of St. John the Apostle, were he now 
tiring T 

16. Therefore, we must invest onr. Teacher with a 
certain gift of power, that he may be feared. But 
eren then, how hopeless does this task seem to be at 
first sight I how improbable that he should be able to 
proceed one step farther than his external recommenda- 
tioa carries him forward t so that it is a marvel how 
the Truth had ever been spread and maintained among 
nmL ^Por, recollect, it is not a mere set of opinions 
lliai he has to promulgate, which may lodge on: the 
wmhce of the mind; but he is to be an instrument in 
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changing (as Soriptare Bpeaks) the heart, and modelliiig 
all men after one exemplar ;. making them like himself 
or rather like One above himself, who is the beginnmg 
of a new creation. Having (as has been said) no 
snfficient eloquence— nay, not language at his com* 
mand — ^what instruments can he be said to pos sess ? 
Thos he is, from the nature of the case, thrown upon 
his personal resources, be they gpreater or less; for 
it is plain that he cannot commit his charge to others 
as his representatives, and be translated (as it were), and 
circulated through the world, till he has made others like 
himself. 

16. Turn to the history of Truth, and these anticipa- 
tions are fulfilled. Some hearers of it had their con* 
science stirred for a while, and many were affected by 
the awful simplicity of the Great Teacher; but the 
proud and sensual were irritated into opposition; the 
philosophic considered His doctrines strange and ohi* 
merical ; the multitude followed for a time in senseless 
wonder, and then suddenly abandoned an apparently 
falling oauRO. For in truth what was the task of an 
Apostle, but to raise the dead f and what trifling would 
it appear, even to the most benevolent and candid men 
of the world, when such a one persisted to chafe end 
stimulate the limbs of the inanimate corpse, as if his 
own life oould be communicated to it, and motion would 
continue one moment after the external effort was with* 
drawn ; in the poet's words, 

Mpaat Mjjfrttffwn ico/uiCiir. 

Truly such a one must expect^ at best^ to be 
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counted but a babbler^ or one deranged by his ^'miioh 
leaming'' — a Tirionary and an enthnaiasty-* 

fit for ike wildemeaa or the temple; a jest for the 
AreopagiiB, and bnt a gladiatorial show at EpbeeuB, 
hnSatwrw^t an actor in an ezbibition which wonld 
finish in his own death. 

17. Yet (bleese<l be God I) the power of Tnith actually 
didf by some means or other^ oyeroome these yast 
obstacles to its propagation; and what those means 
were, we shall best understand by contemplating it,- 
as it now shows itself when established and generally 
professed; an ordinary sanction haying taken the place 
of miracles, and infidelity being the assailant instead 
of the assailed party. 

18. It will not require many words to make it eyident 
how impetuous and (for the time) how triumphant 
an attack the rebellious Season will conduct against 
the long-established, oyer-secure, and but silently- 
working system of which Truth is the yital prin- 
ciple. 

19. (L) First, eyery part of the Truth is noyel to its 
opponent; and seen detached from the wholes becomes 
an objection. It is only necessary for Reason ' to ask 
many questions ; and, while the other party is inyesti- 
gating the real answer to each in detail, to claim the 
yidtory, which spectators wiD not be slow to award, 

^ [Btrib AS in tb« IbrasoingDiiooane, hj Bmioo b mcuit tht wm oo* 
li« «r Moakr miiidi, (1) egpUeii, (2) i jMffmoHb and (S) UMd on 
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fimoying (as is the manner of men) that dear and ready 
speech is the test of Tmth. And it can Ghoose its 
questions^ selecting what appears most objectionable in 
the tenets and practices of the reoeiTed system ; and it 
will (in all probabilitj)^ eren nnintentionallj, fiJl upon 
the most difficult parts ; what is on the anrfiuse being 
at once most conspicnoas, and also fioihest remored 
from the centre on which it depends. On the other 
hand, its objections will be complete inthemselTes firom 
their very minuteness. Thus, for instance, men attack 
ceremonies and discipline of the Church, appealing to 
common sense, as thej call it; which really meana^ 
appealing to some proposition which, though true in its 
own proyince, is nothing to the purpose in theology; or 
appealing to the logical accuracy of the argument^ 
when eyery thing turns on the real meaning of the 
terms employed, which can only be understood by the 
religious mind. 

20. (2.) Next, men who inyostigate in this merely 
intellectual way, without sufficient basis and guidance 
in their personal virtue, are bound by no fears or deli- 
cacy. Not only from dulness, but by preference, they 
select ground for the contest, which a renrerent Faith 
wishes to keep sacred; and, while the latter is looking 
to its stepping, lest it commit sacrilege, they have the un- 
embarrassed use of their eyes for the combat, and oyer- 
come, by skill and agility, one stronger than themselyes. 

21. (3.) Further, the warfare between Error and 
Truth is necessarily adyantageous to the former, from* 
its yery nature, as being conducted by set speech or 
treatise; and this, not only for a reason already aa- 
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signed, the defidenojr of Tnith in the power of 
eloqiiencej and even of words, bat moreover firom the 
▼eiy neatness and definiteness of method required in 
a written or spoken argument. Troth is vast and far- 
stretdiing, viewed as a system; and, fiewed in its 
separatis doctrines, it depends on the combination of a 
number of varioos, delicate, and scattered evidences; 
hence it can scarcely be exhibited in a given number 
of sentences. K this be attempted, its advocate, unable 
to exhibit more than a fragment of the whole, must 
round off its rugged extremities, and unite its strag- 
gling lines, by much the same process by which an 
historical narrative is converted into a tale.' This, 
indeed, is the very ari of composition, which, accord- 
ingly, is only with extreme trouble preserved clear of 
exaggeration and artifice ; and who does not see that 
sU this is &vourable to the cause of error, — ^to that 
party which has not faith enough to be patient of doubt, 
and has just talent enough to consider perspicuity the 
chief excellence of a writer f To illustrate thip, we 
may contrast the works of Bishop Butler with those of 
that popular infidel writer at the end of the last 
century, who professed to be the harbinger of an '' Age 
of Reason.'' 

22. (4.) Moreover, this great, though dangerous 
fiMmlty which evil employs as its instrument in its 
warfiune against the Truth, may simulate all kinds of 
virtue, and thus become the rival of the true saints of 
God, whom it is opposing. It may draw fine pictures of 
virtue, or trace out the course of sacred feelings or of 
heavenly meditations. Nothing is so easy aa te \m t^v 
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gioQB on paper; and thus the arms of Tratii aie tamed, 
as far as may be foond necesBarji againiit itself. 

23. (5.) It mnst be farther observed^ that the eidd* 
bitions of Reason^ being complete in themselTes, and 
having nothing of a personal natare, are capable almost 
of an omnipresence by an indefinite mnltiplioation and 
drcolation^ throagh the mediam of composition : here, 
even the orator has greatly the advantage over the 
religions man; words may be heard by thonsands at 
once, — a good deed will be witnessed and estimated at 
most by bat a few. 

24. (6.) To pat an end to these remarks on the advan- 
tages accroing to Error in its straggle vrith Troth ;^ 
the exhibitions of the Keason, being in their operation 
separable firom the person famishing them, possess little 
or no responsibility. To be anonymoas is almost their 
characteristic, and with it all the evils attendant on the 
anchecked opportanity for injnstice and fieJsehood. 

25. Bach, then, are the difficalties which beset the 
propagation of the Troth : its want of instroments, as 
an assailant of the world's opinions; the keenness and 
yigoar of the weapons prodacible against it, when itself 
in tarn is to be attacked. How, then, after all, has it 
maintained its groand among men, and sabjected to its 
dominion anwiUing minds, some eren bonnd to the ex« 
temal profession of obedience, others at least in a sollen 
neatrality, and the inaction of despair f . 

26. I answer, that it has been npheld in the world, 
not as a system, not by books, not by argament, nor by 
temporal power, bat by the personal inflaenoe of sooh 
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men as have already been described^ who are at once 
the teachers and the patterns of it; and, with some 
aoggestions in behalf of this statement, I shall conolnde. 

27. (1.) Here, first, is to be taken into accoont the 
natural beaaty and majesty of yirtne, which is more or 
less felt by all bnt the most abandoned. I do not 
say Tirtae in the abstract, — virtue in a book. Men .^ 
persoade themselres, with little difficulty, to scoff at 
principles, to ridicole books, to make sport of the 
names of good men; bat they cannot bear their 
presence: it is holiness embodied in personal form, 
which they cannot steadily confiront and bear down : so 
thai the silent conduct of a conscientious man secures 
for him from beholders a feeling different in kind from 
any which is created by the mere yersatile and garru- 
lous Reason. 

28. (2.) Next, consider theextreme rarity, in any great 
perfection and purity, of simple-minded, honest deyo- 
tion to God ; and another instrument ^f influence is 
discorered for the cause of Truth. Men naturally prize 
what is novel and scarce; and, considering the low views 
of the multitude on points of social and religious duty^ 

ignorance of those precepts of generosity, self- 
ial, and high-minded patience, which religion en- 
forces, nay, their scepticism (whether known to them- 
selves or not) of the existence in the world of severe 
holiness and truth, no wonder they are amaaed when 
accident gives them a sight of these excellences in 
another, as though they beheld a miracle ; and they 
watch it with a mixture of curiosity and awe. 

29. (8.) Besides, the conduct ofareligious man is fjoite 
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abore them* They oannot imitate Bim^if they tiy. It 
may be easy for tlie educated among them to make 
■peeohes, or to write books ; but high moral exoeUenoe 
is the attribute of a sdhool to which they are almoet 
strangers^ having scarcely learned^ and that painfiiltyj 
the first elements of the heayenly soienoe. One little 
deed^ done against natural inclination for God's sakesp 
though in itself of a conceding or passire oharaoter, to 
brook an insult^ to face a danger^ or to resign an ad* 
Tantage^ has in it a power outbalancing all the dust 
and chaff of mere profession ; the profession whether 
of enlightened benerolence and candour, or, on the 
other hand, of high religious faith and of farfent 
aeaL 

80. (4.) And men feel,mdreoTer,that the object of their 
contemplation is beyond their reach — ^not open to the 
common temptations which influence men, and grounded 
on a foundation which they cannot explain. And 
nothing is more effectual^ first in irritating, then in 
humbling the pride of men, than the sight of asuperior 
altogether independent Of themselres. 

31. (6.) The consistencyofTirtue is another gift, which 
gradually checks the rudeness of the worid, and tames 
it into obedience to itself. The changes of human 
affairs, which first excited and interested, at length 
disgust the mind, which then begins to look out for 
something on which it can rely, for peace and rest; and 
what can then be found immutable and sure, but Gbd's 
word and promises, illustrated and conreyed to the 
inquirer in the person of His faithfol serrants f Ereiy 
day shows us how much depends on firmness for ob-> 
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teining inflaence in practical matters ; and what are all 
kinda of finnneesj aa exhibited in the worlds but like- 
neaaea and offshoots of that tme stability of heart 
which ia stayed in the grace and in the contemplation 
of Almighty Ood r 

82. (6.) Snoh especially will be the thonghts of those 
conntleaa mnltitndesi who^ in the conrse of their trial, 
are firom time to time weighed down by affliction^ or 
distressed by bodily pain. This will be in their case, 
the strong hour of Trath, which, though unheard and 
unseen by men aa a body, approaches each one of that 
body in his own turn, though at a different time. Then 
it is that the powera of the world, its counsels, and its 
efforts (yigorous aa they seemed to be in the race), lose 
ground, and slow-paced Truth orertakes it; and thus 
it comes to pass, that, while viewed in its outward 
course it seems ever hastening onwards to open infidelity 
mnd sin, there are ten thousand secret obstacles, 
graciously sent firom Gkxl, cumbering its chariot-wheels, 
80 that they drire heavily, and saving it firom utter 
ruin. 

83. Even with these few considerations before us, we 
ahall find it difficult to estimate the moral power which 
a aingle individual, trained to practise what he teaches, 
may acquire in his own circle, in the course of years. 
While the Scriptures are thrown upon the world, as if 
the common property of any who choose to appropriate 
them, he is, in fitcti the legitimate interpreter of them, 
and none other; the Inspired Word being but a dead ' 
letter (ordinarily considered), except as transmitted 
firom one mind to another. While he is unknown to the 
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world, yet^ within the range of tlioee wlio lee him, he 
will become the 'object of feelings different in kind from 
those which mere intelleotnal excellenoe ezoitee. The 
men commonly held in popular estimation are greatest 
at a distance; they become small as they are approached; 
bnt the attraction, exerted by unconsoions holinesSp is 
of an urgent and irresistible nature ; it persuades the 
weak, the timid, the wayering, and the inquiring; it 
draws forth the affection and loyalty of all who are in 
a measure 13ce-minded; and oyer the thoughUees or 
peryerse multitude it exercises a soyereig^ compulsory 
sway, bidding them fear and keep silence, on the ground 
of its own right diyine to rule them, — its hereditaxy 
claim on their obedience, though they understand not 
the principles or counsels of that spirit, whidi is ''bom, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of Gk>d/' 

34. And if such be the personal influence excited 
by the Teacher of Truth oyer the mixed crowd of men 
whom he encounters, what (think we) will be his power 
oyer that select number, just referred to, who haye 
already, in a measure, disciplined their hearts after the 
law of holiness, and feel themselyes, as it were, in* 
diyidually addressed by the inyitation of his example f 
These are they whom our Lord especially calls His 
"elect,'' and came to' ''gather together in one,'' for 
they are worthy. And these, too, are they who are 
ordained in Gh>d's Ph>yidenoe to be the salt of the 
earth, — ^to continue, in their turn, the succession of 
His witnesses, that heirs may neyer be wanting to the 
royal line, though death sweeps away each successiya 
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of them to their rest and their re 
perhaps^ by chance fell in with their dea 



1^^^ in the IVath, not at once discerning hii 

/^Hnees. At first, perhaps, they thought his teai 

^^oifbl, and parts of his oondnot extravagant or ^ 

^^irs might pass away before saoh prejudices 

^tiidy remored from their minds ; but by de 

Qiejr' would discern more and more the traces c 

Oirthly nugesty about him ; they would witness, 

time to time, his trial under the yarious events ol 

and would still find, whether they looked sIkt 

below, thai he rose higher, and was based deeperj 

ihey could ascertain by measurement. Then, at le 

with astonishment and fear, they would become i 

that Chrisfa presence was before them; and, ii 

words of Scrqpture, would glorify Gk>d in His serv 

and all this while they themselves would be chai 

into that glorious Image which they gased upoi 

be in training to succeed him in its propagation. 

85. Will it be said. This is a fiuicy, which no ex 
enoe confirms? First, no irreligious man can 
any thing concerning the hidden saints. Next, nc 
religious or not, can detect them without attc 
study of them. But, after all, say they are few, 
high Christians; and what follows f They are ei 
to cany on Ood's noiseless work. Ihe Apostles 
such men; others might be named, in their m 
generations, as successors to their holiness. ' 
oommnnioate their light to a number of lesser \m 
lies^ by whom, in its turn, it is distributed throuf 

• Gd.LS4 
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irorld; ths flnt wnroes of {nomination being all the 
while unseen, eren bj tlie mtjoiiby of nnowe Ohm* 
tiana, — oneeen m ia that Sapreme Aatlur of Light 
and IVath, from whom all good primarfly prooeedi. 
A few highly-endowed men will resone the world fbr 
oentoriee to oome. Before now eren one man* baa 
impreoaed an image on the Ohnrah, whkli, throof^ 
God's meroy, shall not be effiuied while time lasts. 
Snoh men, like the Prophet^ are placed opon their 
watch-tower, and light their beaoona on the hei^^ti. 
Bach reoeiTea and transmits the saored flame, trimming 
it in riraliy of his predecessor, and taMj porpoaed to 
send it on aa bright as it has reaohed him ; and Qua* 
the self-same fire, onoe kmdled on Moriah, tfaongb 
seeming at interrala to fail, baa at loigtk readiBd aa 
in safety, and will in like manner^ aa m tros^ ba' 
carried forward srnn to the end. 

36. To oonolttde. Such views of the natore and 
history of Divine Truih are caloolated to make oa 
oontrated and resigned in onr generation, wbatenr 
be the peooliar character c» the power of the orora of 
our own tamea. For Christ never win reign visibfy 
npon earth; bnt in each age, as it oomee, we shaU read 
of tomnlt and bereey, and hear the complaint of good 
men marvdling at what they oonoeive to be the espedal 
wickedness of their own times. ' 

87. Moreover, such oonsiderationa lead na to be 
satisfied with the humblest and most obaoare lot; hj 
showing ns, not onj^ that we may be the instrnmoDts 

[ffMjr.B.] 
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^i^^^^tleh good in it, but that (0fcrioity speaking) we 

^1^ BOKtodj in any situation be direct inatnimenta 

^v^^Ood to any betides those wbo personally know as, 

»^ erer most form a small oirde; and as to the 

^Tieot good we may do in a more exalted station 

V^IucIl is by no means to be lightly esteemed), still 

^ are not absolatdy preolnded firom it in a lower 

plioe in the Chnroh. Nay, it has happened before 

aow, that oompaiatirely retired posts have been filled 

by those who hare exerted the most extensiTe in- 

flnenoes orer the destinies of Beligion in the times^ 

fidlowing them; as in the arts and pnrsoits of this 

world, the gtcat beuefiM^tors of mankind are frequently 

unknown. 

38. Let all those, then, who acknowledge the Toice 
of God speaking within them, and urging them heaven- 
ward, wait patiently for the End, exercising themselTes, 
and diligently working, with a view to that day when 
the books shall be opened, and all the disorder of 
boman aflBurs reriewed and set right; when "the last 
shall be first, and the first last;'' when "all things that 
offignd, and they which do iniquity,'' shaU be gathered 
ont and removed ; when " the righteons shall shine 
fbrUi as the son,'' and Faith shall see her God; when 
^thsj that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the starii for ever aoid ever.** 
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** Tktjf JUiM Am/aI liU kmri ^ the damgkUr ^ 31$ f99pU d^l^t M9«y» 

2V«M» pMM, when ih§r€ it no ptfoo*.** 

(TIHEBE will ever be persons who take a bvonrable 
-^ view of human nature, as it actoall j is fonnd in 
the world, and of the spiritnal condition and the pro- 
spects of mankind. And certainly the ho^ of things 
is so fair, and contains so mnoh that is interesting and 
lofty, that the spectator may be pardoned if, on the 
first sight, he is disposed to belieye them to be an 
cheerful and as happy as they appear, — ^the evils of life 
as light and transitory, and its issue as satisfactozy. 
Such easy confidence is natural in youth; nay, it is 
even commendable at a time of life in which suspicion 
and incredulity are unbecoming; that is, it wo/M be 
commendable, did not Scripture acquaint os from the 
very first (by way of warning, preyious to our aotual 
experience) with the deceitfulness of the world^s pro- 
mises and teaching; telling us of the opposition between 
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Sight and Faitii, of tbat strait gate and tliat narrow 
way^ the thought of which is to calm ns in youth, that 
it may enliven and invigorate ns in old age. 

2. Yet, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
even the information of Scripture results in a cheerful 
view of human afikirs, and condemns gloom and sad- 
ness as a sin, as well as a mistake; and thus, in fact, 
altogether sanctions the oondusions gathered from the 
first sight of the course of the world. But here is an 
instance, such as not unfirequently is found, of an 
opinion being abstractedly true, and yet the person .. 
who holds it wrong in his mode of holding it; so that 
while the terms in which he conveys it approach in- * 
definitely near to those in which the true view is con- 
tained, nevertheless men who maintain the very reverse 
may be nearer the truth than he is. It often happens 
that, in pursuing the successive stages of an investi- 
gation, the mind continually reverses its judgment to 
and firo, according as the weight of argument passes 
over and back again from the one alternative of the 
question to the other ; and in such a case the ultimate 
utility of the inquiry does not consist in the conclusion 
finally adopted, which may be no other than that with 
which the inquiry was commenced ; but in the position 
in which we have learned to view it, and the circum- 
stances with which we have associated it. It is plain, 
too, that the man who has gone through many of these 
progressive alternations of opinion, but has for some 
cause or other stopped short of the true view legiti- 
mately terminating the inquiry, would be farther from 
it in the mere enunciation of his sentiments, but in the 
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staio of his mind far noaror to it, than he who has not 
examined the subject at all, and is right by aoddeiit. 
Thus it happens, men are cheerfnl and seoore from 
ignorance of the evils of life; and thej are secore^ 
again, from seeing the remedy of the erils; and, cm 
the other hand, they are desponding firom seeing the 
evils without the remedy : so that we innst never saj 
that an individual is right, merely on the ground of 
his holding an opinion which happens to be true, un- 
less he holds it in a particular manner; that is, under 
those conditions, and with that particular assooiatkm 
of thought and feeling, which in £BM)t is the interpre- 
tation of it. 

8. That superficial judgment^ which happens to be 
right without deserving to be so, is condemned in the 
text. The error of the prophets and priests there 
spoken of consisted, not in promising a cum for the 
wounded soul, but in healing the hurt of the daughter 
of Gk>d's people slighUy, saying. Peace, peace, before 
they had ascertained eiUier the evil or the remedy. 
The (Gospel is in its very name a message of peace, but 
it must never be separated from the bad tidings of our 
fallen nature, which it reverses ; and he who speaks of 
the state of the world in a sanguine way, may indeed 
be an advanced Christian, but he may also be much 
less even than a proselyte of the gate; and if his 
security and peace of mind be merely the calm of 
ignorance, surely the men whom he looks down upon 
as narrow-minded and superstitious, whose religion 
consists in fear not in love, shall go into the kingdom 
of heaven before him. We are reminded of this im- 
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portant tratli by the order of oar ecclesiastical year. 
Easter Day, oor chief FestiTal, is preceded by the 
forty days of Lent, to show as that th^, and they 
only, who sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 

4. Bemarks sach as these are scarcely necessary, as 
&r as we of this place are concerned, who, through 
God's blessing, are teachers of His trath, and ''by 
reason of ose hare oor senses exercised to discern both 
good and eriL^' Yet it is impossible not to obserye, 
. and it is osefbl to bear in mind, that mankind at large is 
not wiser or better than heretofore; rather, that it is an ^J 
especial fiuilt of the present day, to mistake the false 
aecority of the man of the world for the composare, 
cheerfolness, and benerolence of the trae Christian; 
while all the varying shades of character between 
these two, thoagh indefinitely more deserving of our 
respect than the former of them— I mean the super- . 
atitioos, the bigot, the intolerant, and the feinatio— are 
thrnst oat of the way as inhnman and offensive, merely 
becanae their knowledge of themselyes is more exact 
than their apprehension of the Gk>spel, and their seal 
for Gtod's honour more energetic than their love of 
manlond* 

5. This in &ct is the fiialt incident to times of 
political peace and safety, when the world keeps well 
together, no motions stirring beneath it to disturb the 
oontinuity of its sur&oe, which for the time presents 
to us a oonaiBtent and finished picture. When the laws 
of a oountry are upheld and obeyed, and property 
Moore^ the worid appears to realiste that vioipn of 
constaiiqy and permanence which it preaeatiQd \A w^ ^m4\. 
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yontihfbl imaginatioii. Haman nature appears more 
amiable than it really ia, becanae it ia not tried with 
diaappointmenta ; more just, because it is then its 
interest to respect the rights of others; more benero- 
lent, because it can be so without self*denial. ^le 
warnings contained in the historical Soriptories, con- 
cerning the original baseness and corraption of the 
heart, are, in the coarse of time, neglected; or, rather, 
these very representationa are addoced aa a proof how 
maoh better the world now is than it waa once; how 
much more enlightened, refined, inteUeotnal, manly; 
and this, not withoot some secret feeling of disrespect 
towards the writers of the plain facts recorded in the 
Bible, as if, even were the case so bad as they make it 
appear, it had been more jndicioas and homane to hare 
said nothing aboat it. 

6. But, fairly as this superficial view of homan 
nature answers in peaceful times; speciously aa it 
may argue, innocently as it may experimentalise, in 
the rare and short-lived interrals of a nation'a tran- 
quillity; yet, let persecution or tribulation arise, and 
forthwith ita imbecility is discovered. It is but a 
theory; it cannot cope with difficulties; it imparts no 
streng^ or loftiness of mind; it gains no influence 
over others. It is at once shattered and crushed in the 
stem conflict of good and evil; disowned, or rather 
overlooked, by the combatants on either side^ and 
vanishing, no one knows how or whither. 

7. The opinions alluded to in the foregoing remarka, 
when assuming a definite doctrinal basis, will be found 
to oentte in Sooinianism or Theophilanthropism, the 
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name varyiiig according as it admits or rejects tlie 
authority of Scriptiire. And the spirit of this system 
will be fomid to infect great numbers of men, wbo aro 
unconscious of the origin and tendency of their opinions. 
Hie essential dogmas of Socinianism are such as these ; 
that the rule of Divine gOTemment is one of benevolence, 
and nothing but benevolence; that evil is but remedial 
and temporary; that sin is of a venial nature; that 
repentance is a sufficient atonement for it ; that the 
moral sense is substantially but an. instinct of benevo- 
lence; and that doctrinal opinions do not influence our-* 
character or prospects, nor deserve our serious attention. 
On the other hand, sentiments of this character are 
evidently the animating principle of the false cheerful- . 
ness, and the ill-founded hope, and the blind charit- 
ableness, which I hav9 already assigned to the man of 
the world. 

8. In order to illustrate the untenableness of such pro- 
positions as have just been adduced, and hence to show, 
by way of instance, the shallowness and feebleness of 
the minds which maintain them, their real feebleness in 
all practical matters, plausibly or loudly as they may 
speak during the hour of tranquillity in which they dis- 
play themselves, it may be useful to make some remarks 
on what appears to be the real judgment of Gk>d upon 
human sin, as far as it is discernible by the light of 
nature; not as if any thing new could be said on the 
mbject, but in order to remind ourselves of truths 
which are peculiarly important in these times. 

9. The consideration most conunonly adduced b^ Uia 
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advocates of the absolate^ unmized benevolence of tiie 
Divine Cbvemment, and of the venial nature of sin ao- 
cording to the proviriona of that Cbvemment, is an • 
jfvrfi argument, founded on an appeal to a anppooed in* 
Btinctof our nature. It has before nowbeen put familiarlj 
thus : — ** Is there any man living who would not, if he 
could, accomplish the final restitution and eternal hap- 
piness of every individual ? and are we more benevo* 
lent than God V* Or, again, the same general argunoient 
is sometimes stated more cautiously as follows; that 
" No man can be in a perfectly right state of mind, who, 
if he consider general happiness at all, is not ready 
to acknowledge that a good man must regard it as 
being in its own nature the most desirable of ott objeots ; 
and that any habitual disposition clearly discerned to 
be, in its whole result, at variance with general happi- 
ness, is unworthy of being cultivated, or fit to be rooted 
out; that accordingly, we ure compelled to attribute 
Gk>d's whiU government to benevolence ; that it is as 
much impossible for us to love and revere a Being, to 
whom we ascribe a mixed or imperfect benevolence, as 
to believe the most positive contradictions in terms; 
that is, as religion eontMU in love and reverence, «t 
cannot subsist without a belief in benevolence as the 
fob principle of Divine Gk>vemmenf 

10. Now first, it is surely not true that benevolence 
w the only, or the chief, principle of our moral nature. 
To say nothing of the notion of duty to an Unseen 
Governor, implied in the very anthoritativeness with 
which conscience dictates to us (a notion which suggeata 
to the mind that there w, in truths some objeot more 
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"desirsble in its own nature '' than " the general hap« 
pineas'' of mankind — viz. the approbation of onr 
Haker)j not to insist on this, it may be confidently 
asserted, that the instincts of justice and of parity are 
natural to ns in the same sense in which beneTolenoe is 
natural. If it be natural to pity and wish well to men 
in general, without reference to their character, or our 
personal knowledge of them, or any other attendant 
orcumstance, it is also natural to feel indignation when 
Tioe triumphs, and to be dissatisfied and uneasy till the 
inequality is remored. 

11. In order to meet this objection, it is maintained 
by the writers under consideration, that the good of 
mankind is the ultimate end, to which eren the principle 
of justice, planted in us, tends ; that the rule of reward 
and punishment is a chief means of making men happy; 
and therefore that the feelings of indignation, resent- 
ment, and the like, must be considered as given us, not 
for their own sake ((planting them given us), but in 
order to ensure the general g^ood of mankind ; in other 
words, that they are no evidence of the existence of 
justice as an original and absolute principle of the moral 
law, but only of that infinite unmizedbenevolence of Gk>d, 
to which the feelings in question are in our case really 
subservient. But this is nothing but an assertion, and 
w31 not stand examination; for true as it is, that the 
instinct of justice, implanted in us, tends to general 
good^ — good on the whole, — it evidently does not tend 
to wim&nal good, the good of each individual; and 
nothing short of this can be the scope of absobte and 
tfanple benevolence. Our indignation at vice teada V^ 
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the aotoal misery of the yicioas (wheiher they be inaoy 
or few) — nay, to their ^noZ xniserj^ except indeed there 
be proTiflioiiB in the world's sjstem, hitherto conoealedj 
securing the ultimate destraction of Tioe ; for vikXIs it 
remained^ it and all connected with it woold erer be 
the natural objects of oar abhorrence, and this natural 
abhorrence evidently interferes with the hypothens^ 
that nniversal good is the one end to which the present / 
STstem of Diyine Gk>yemanoe tends. 

12. On the other hand, so far from its being'' impoa- 
Bible (as the theory under consideration aflSrms) to lore 
and revere a Being to whom we ascribe a mixed bene* 
▼olenoe/' while undoubtedly beneyolence excites our 
love and rererencei so does a perfect justice also; we 
are under a natural attraction to admire and adore 
the great sight, just as we are led on (to compare small 
things with great) to dwell rapturously upon some 
exquisite work of man's designing, the beautiful and 
harmonious result of the highest and most accomplished 
genius. If we do not habitually thus search out and 
lovingly hang over the traces of Gk>d's justice, which 
are around us, it is because we are ourselves sumers ; 
because, having a bad conscience, we have a personal 
interest in denying them, and a terror in having them 
forced upon us. In proportion as we grow in habits 
of obedience, far from our vision of the eternal justice 
of Gk>d vanishing from our minds, and being disowned 
by our feelings, as if it were but the useful nuscon* 
ception of a less advanced virtue, doubtless it increases, 
as fear is cast out. The saints in heayen ascribe glory 
U> Ood, '^tar true and nght&m$ are His judgments/' 
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''Cheat and manrellons are Thy works, Lord God 
Almighty; just and tme are Thy ways. Thou King of 
flaints'/' If, then, the infinite benerolence of Ood 
wins oar lore, certainly His jostioe oommands^it; and 
were we able, as the Saints made perfect are able, to 
combine the notion of both in their separate perfec- 
tions, as displayed in the same acts, donbtless oor awe 
and admiration of the glorious vision wonld be im- 
measurably increased, 

18. Moreover, that jostioe is a primary notion in onr 
minds, and does not admit of resolation into other 
elements, may be argued from its connexion with that 
general lore of order, oongruity, and i^mmetry , to which 
I have been referring, — that very desire of arranging 
and adjusting, which is made use of for the purpose 
of denying its elementary nature, and. which must, in 
its essence, be considered, if any thing is considered, an 
original principle of human nature. 

14. Nay, it may be doubted whether the notion of 
justice be not more essential to the mental constitution 
of free agents, than benevolence can be. For our very 
consciousness of being free, and so responsible, includes 
in it the idea of an unchangeable rule of justice, on 
which the judgpnent is hereafter to be conducted; or 
rather excludes, as far as it goes, the notion of a simply 
benevolent Gbvemor ; a simply benevolent end being 
relinquished (as we may speak) by the Creator, so sooo 
as He committed the destinies of man to his own hands, 
and made him a first caose, a principle of origination, 
in the moral world, ^ 

■ B«T.XT.S. 
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15. Bnt eren if the ggiml happinesB of miwHnd ^ 
oould be assigned in hypoUiesis, as the one end to 
which all our moral instincts tended, and thongh 
nothing oonld be adduced in behalf of tiie intrinsio 
aathoritjr of the notion of justice, it would not be 
allowable thence to infer the unmixed beneroleuoe of 
the Divine Mind, seeing we hare actual eridencea of 
His justice in the course of the world, such as cannot 
be explained away bj a mere argument from theanalogy 
of our own nature. Should any one attempt here 
to repeat the process of simplification, and refer in turn 
Diyine Justice, as seen in the world, to Divine Benevo- 
lence, as if reward and punishment were but means to 
the one end of general good, let such a venturous 
speculator bethink himself what he is essaying, when 
he undertakes to simplify such attributes of the Divine 
Mind, as the course of things happens to manifest to 
him. Not to insist on the presumption (as I may well 
call it) of the attempt^ let him ask himself, merely as a 
philosopher, whether there is no difference between re- 
ferring phenomena to an hypothetical law or system for 
convenience sake (as, for instance, he is accustomed to 
refer the movements of the physical world to gravita- 
tion), and on the other hand undertaking to assign and 
fix;, as a matter of ftct^ the real, primary and universal 
principles which guide the acts of a Mind, unknown 
and infinite, and that, from a knowledge of merely one 
or two characteristics of His mode of acting. Afterall, 
what is meant by aflirming that Ood has, strictly 
speaking, any end or design at all in what He does, 
external to Himself? We see the world, physical and 
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morale as a fact; and we see the Attribntea of God, as 
they are called, displayed in it; bat before we attempt 
to decide whether or not the happiness of His creatnres 
is the solitary all-absorbing end of His government, let 
us try to determine by the way of Reason whatwasHisi 
particnlar view in creating us at all. What indeed 
Berelation has told ns, that we are able to speak oon* 
fidently aboot, and it is onr blessedness to be able ; 
bat Berelation does not come into this question. By 
the nse of unaided Season, we are utterly incapable of 
oonceiring, why a Being supremely blessed in Himself 
from eternity should oyer commence the work of 
creation; what the design of creation is, as such; 
whether, if there be any end in it, it is not one different 
in kind, utterly removed from any which ear hath heard 
or mind conceived; and whether His creation of man 
in the first instance, and therefore man's happiness in- 
clusively, may not be altogether subservient to further 
ends in the scope of His purposes. Doubtless it is our 
wisdom, both as to the world and as to Scripture, to 
take things as we find them ; not to be wise «bove what 
is written, whether in nature or in grace; not to 
attempt a theory where we must reason without data; 
much less, even could we frame one, to mistake it for a 
fact instead of what it is, an arbitrary arrangement of 
our knowledge, whatever that may be, and nothing 
more. 

16. Oonsiderations such as these are sufficient for the 
purpose for which I have employed them ; sufficient to 
act as a retort, by means of their own weapons, upon 
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those who would undermine our faith, little as thej 
may mean to do so, nay, rather wlio would lead ns^ not 
merely to a rcgeotion or penrersion of Ohristiaiiity, bat 
eren to a denial of the yisible ooorae of things as it 
sbtnally exists ; that is, to that unreal and unpraotical 
yiew of human nature which was described in the oat- 
set. And now, before concluding, let as observe what 
the world teaches us, in matter of fiict^ oonoeming the 
light in which sin is regarded by our g r oat Goremor 
and Judge. 

17. Here it is usual to insist on the visible oonae* 
quences of single sins, as fbmishing some foreboding 
of the full and final judgpnent of Gtod iqpon all we do; 
and the survey of such instances is very striking. A 
solitary act of intemperance, sensualily, or anger, a 
single rash word, a single dishonest deed, is often tlie 
cause of incalculable misery in the sequel to the person 
who has been betrayed into it. Our fortunes are fire* 
quently shaped by the thoughtless and seemingly inoon* 
siderable sins of our early life. The quarrel ofan hour, 
the sudden yielding to temptation, will throw a man into 
a disadvantageous line of life, bring him into trouble, 
ruin his prospects; or agam, into drcumstanoes 
unfitvourable to his religious interests, which unsettle 
his mind, and ultimately lead him to abandon his fiuth. 
All through life we may suffer the penalty of past dis- 
obedience ; disobedience, too, which we now csa hardly 
enter into and realize, which is most foreign to our pre- 
sent principles and feelings, whicb we ctsn hardly recog- 
nise as belonging to us, just as if no identi^ existed 
between our present and our former selvest 
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18. Should it bo said that this does not in all or in 
most oases happen, I answer, that, were there bat a few 
sadi oases, thej would be sufficient to destroy the 
hypothesis, already remarked upon, of the unmixed 
benerolenoe of the Diyine Gk>vemment. For they 
are in many instances too definite and significant to 
be explained as remedial measures, or as any thing 
short of judgments on sin; and in fiict, they haye been 
acknowledged as such by the common sense of man- 
kind in erery age; and on the other hand, it constantly 
hi^pens that they neither effSsct, nor eyince a tendency ^ 
towards e£footing, the moral benefit of the individuals 
thus pmushed. But further, granting that they are 
but isolated instances of Gk)d's judgment concerning 
the guilt of disobedience; yet, if we believe that His 
Providence proceeds on any fixed plan, and that all 
deeds are impartially recompensed according to their 
nature, it seems to follow, that, since some sins evidently 
do receive an after punishment, therefore all have the 
prospect "of the like ; and consequently that those who 
escape here, will suffer hereafter; that this is the rule, 
and if there be any additional law counteracting it, 
this has to be proved. What measure of punishment 
is reserved for us, we cannot tell; but the actual 
consequences which we witness of apparently slight 
offences, make the prospect before us alarming. If any 
law is traceable in this awful subject, it would appear 
to be this, that the greater the delay, the greater the 
punishment, if it comes at length ; as if a suspension 
of immediate vengeance were an indulgence only to be 
compensated by an aocomulated suffering afterwards* 
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19. Then, as to the e£Soap7 of repentance, which k 
80 mach insisted on, — ^when repentance ia spoken of 
as being a sufficient sabstitate in itself, bj a self* 
evident fitness, though not for the oonsequencea of sm 
in this life, yet at least for the fhtore punishment^ let the 
following remark be considered, which is a solemn one. 
I ask, does death, which is supposed to terminate the 
punishment of the penitent, terminate the consequenoea 
of his sins upon others? Are not these consequenoea 
continued long after his death, even to the end of time? 
And do they not thus seem to be a sort of intimatioa 
or symbol to survivors, that, in spite of hii penitence, 
God's wrath is hot against him ? A man publishes an 
irreligious or immoral book ; afterwards he repents, and 
dies. What does Season, arguing from the visible 
course of things, suggest concerning the efficacrf of that 
repentance? ^esinof the penitent lives; it continnes 
to disseminate evil ; it corrupts multitudes. 2%dy die, 
many of them, toitibtii repenting ; many more receiTe 
permanent, though not fatal injury to their souls, from 
the perusal. Surely no evidence is here, in the course 
of Divine Government, of the efficacy of repentance. 
Shall hib be now dwelling in Abraham's bosom, who 
hears on the other side of the gulf the voices of those 
who curse his memory as being the victims of his sin? 

20. Against these fearful traces or omens of God's 
visitation upon sin, we are, of course, at liberty to set 
all the gracious intimations, given us in nature, of His 
placability. Oertain as it is, that all our efforts and all 
our regrets are often unable to rid us of the oonse* 
guanoes of previous disobedience, yet doubtless they 
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often aUeYiate tbese, and often remove them. And 
UuB goes to show thttt His Qoremanoe is not one of 
absolute onmixed jostioe, whichj of coorse, (were it so) 
would rednoe ererjr one of us to a state of despair. 
Nothing, lioweyer, is told us in nature of the limits of 
the two rules, of love and of justice, or how thej are 
to be reconciled; nothing to show that the rule of 
meroj, as acting on moral agents, is more than the 
supplement, not the substitute of the fundamental law 
of justice and holiness. And, let it be added, taking 
us eren as we are, much as each of us has to be for?. 
giren, yet a religious man would hardly wish the rule 
of justice obliterated. It is a something which he can 
depend on and recur to; it gives a character and a cer- 
tainty to the course of Divine Governance ; and, tem- 
pered by the hope of mercy, it suggests animating and 
oonsolatory thoughts to him ; so that, far from acquiesc- 
ing in the theory of God's unmixed benevolence, he 
will ratherprotestagainst it as the invention of those who, 
in their eagerness to conciliate the enemies of the Truth, 
care little about distressing and sacrificing its friends. 
21. Difierent, indeed, is his view of God and of man, 
of the claims of Gbd, of man's resources, of the guilt 
of disobedience, and of the prospect of forgiveness, 
from those flimsy self-invented notions, which satisfy 
the reason of the mere man of letters, or the pro- 
sperous and self-indulgent philosopher I It is easy to 
speak eloquently of the order and beauty of the phy- 
sical world, of the wise contrivances of visible nature, 
and of the benevolence of the objects proposed i^ them ; 
but none of those topics throw light upon the subject 

\ 
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which it most ooDoernB qb to andentaad, tlie character 
of the Moral Governance under whidi we Uts; yet^ is 
not this the way of the wise in this world, Tis. instead 
of studying that Govemance as a primary sabjeok of 
inquiry, to assume they know it, or to conoeiTe of it 
after some work of " Natural Theology V' or, at beat^ to 
take their notions of it from what appears on the mere 
surface of human society f — as if men did not put on 
their gayest and most showy apparel when they went 
abroad 1 To see truly the cost and misery of sinning; 
we must quit the public haunts of business and plea> 
sure, and be able, like the Angels, to see the tears shed 
in sdbret, — ^to witness the anguish of pride and impa- 
tience, where there is no sorrow, — the stings of re- 
morse, where yet there is no repentance, — ^the wearing, 
never-ceasing straggle between conscience and sin,— 
the misery of indecision, — ^the harassing, haunting fears 
of death, and a judgment to come, — and the supersti* 
tions which these engender. Who can name the over* 
whelming total of the world's goilt and suffering,— 
suffering crying for vengeance on the authors of it, and 
guilt foreboding it I 

22. Yet one need not shrink from appealing even to 
the outward face of the world, as proving to us thb 
extreme awfulness of our condition, as sinners against 
the law of our being ; for a strange &ot it is, that boldly 
as the world talks of its own greatness and its enjoy- 
ments, and easily as it deceives the mere theophilan- 
thropist, yet, when it proceeds to th^ thought of its 

> [This wu u aUunoD to FiOijr. VUU "• UetarM oa UniTwiliy 8ab* 
fceti^'' Kow ▼!., pw S6S.1 
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HUker, it has ever professed a gloomy religion, in spite 
of itself. This lias been the case in all times and places. 
Barbarons and ciyilized nations liere agree. The world 
cannot bear np against the Truth, with all its boastings. 
It makes an open mock at sin, yet secretly attempts to 
■ecore an interest against its possible consequences in 
the world to come. Where has not the custom pre- 
Tailed of propitiating, if possible, the unseen powers of 
heayen f — but why, unless man were uniyersally con- 
scions of his danger, and feared the punishment of sin, 
while he "hated to be reformed"? Where haye not 
sacrifices been in use, as means of appeasing the Diyine 
displeasure f — and men haye anxiously sought out what 
it was they loyed best, and would miss most painfully, 
as if to strip themselyes of it might move the com- 
passion of Gk)d. Some have g^ne so far as to offer 
their sons and their daughters as a ransom fortheir own 
sin,— an abominable crime doubtless, and a sacrifice to 
devils, yet clearly witnessing man's instinctive judg- 
ment upon his own guilt, and his foreboding of punish- 
ment. How much more simple a course had it been, 
merely to have been sorry for disobedience, and to 
profess repentance, were it a natural doctrine (as some 
pretend), that repentance is an atonement for offences 
committed I 

23. Nor is this alL Notonly in their possessions and 
their offspring, but in their own persons, have men 
mortified themselves, with the hope of expiating deeds 
of eviL Burnt-offerings, calves of a year old, thousands 
of rams, and ten thousands of rivers of oil, their first- 
born for their transgression, the fimit of their body for 
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the Bin of their sonl^ eyen these axe innnffiaient to InB 
the sharp throbbings of a heaTj-laden oonioaenoe. 
Think of the bodily tortures to whidh mnltitodes haye 
gloomily subjected themselvesi and that for years, under 
almost every religions system, with a yieir of ridding 
themselves of their sins, and judge what man oonoeiTes 
of the guilt of disobedience. Yon will say that snoh 
fierceness in self-tormenting is a mental disease, and 
gprows on a man. But this answer, granting there is 
truth in it, does not account for the roTerence in whioh 
such persons have usually been held. Have we no 
instinct of self-preservation f Would these same per- 
sons gain the admiration of others, unless their cruelty 
to their own flesh arose fix>m a religious motive f Would 
they not be derided as madmen, unless they sheltered 
themselyes under the sanction of an awful, admitted 
truth, the corruption and the guilt of human nature T 

24. But it will be said, that Ohristians, at least, 
must admit that these frightful exhibitions of self*tortore 
are superstition. Here I may refer to the remarks, 
with which I began. Doubtless these desperate and 
dark struggles are to be called superstition, when 
viewed by the side of true religion; and it is easy 
enough to speak of them as superstition, when we have 
been informed of the gracious and joyful result in which 
the scheme of Divine Gbvemanoe issues. But it is 
man's truest and best religion, hffwt the Gospel shines 
on him. If our race 60 in a fallen and depraved state, 
what ought our religion to be but anxiety and remorse, 
till God comforts usf Surely^ to be in gloom, — (o 
fiew ourselves with horror, — ^to look about to the right 
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hand and to the left for meaim of eatetyj — \o catoh at 
erery thing, yet trnst in nothing, — ^to do all we can, 
and tiy to do more than all, — and, after all, to wait in 
miserable aaapenae, naked and shiTering, among the 
trees of the garden, for the honr of His coming, and 
meanwhile to fiuiqy sounds of woe in eyery wind 
stirring the leares abont os, — ^in a word, to be super- 
sfeitioas, — is nature's beet offering, her most acceptable 
seryioe, her most matore and enlarged wisdom, in the 
presence of a holy and offended God. They who are 
not soperstitioas without the Gospel, will not be re** 
ligions with it : and I woold that eyen in us, who have 
the Gospel, there were more of superstition than there 
is ; for much is it to be feared that our security about 
ourselves arises from defect in self-knowledge rather 
than in fulnesB of fiuth, and that weapprppriato to our- 
selyes promises which we cannot read. 

25. To conclude. Thoughts concerning the Justice 
of God, such as those which have engaged our attention, 
though ihey do not, of course, explain to us the mystery 
of the great Christian Atonement for sin, show the use 
of the doctrine to us sinners. Why Christ's death was 
requisite for our salvation, and how it has obtained it, 
will eter be a mystery in this life. But, on the other hand, 
the contemplation of our guilt is so growing and so 
overwhelming a misery, as our eyes open on our real 
state, that some strong act (so to call it) was necessary^ 
on God's part, to counterbalance the tokens of His 
wrath which are around us, to calm and reassure us, 
i||id to be the ground i^ud th^ niedium of opr faitl^^ 1^ 
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seems, indeed, as if, in a practical point of Tiew, no 
mere promise was sufficient to nndo the impressioii left 
on the imagination by the &ot8 of Natural Beligion; 
bnt in the death of His Son we have His ieei — IEEm 
irrerendble deed— making His forgiTeness of sin^ and 
His reconciliation with oor race, no oontingenoj, bnt an 
event of past history. He has vonchsafed to eridenoe 
His faithfulness and sincerity towards us (if we may 
dare so to speak) as we must show ours towards Km, 
not in wordy but by action; which becomes therefore 
the pledge of His mercy, and the plea on which we 
draw near to His presence;— or, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, whereas " all have sinned, and come short of the 
gloiy of Ood,'' Christ Jesus is '^ set forth as a pro- 
pitiation for the remission of sins that axe past^^ to 
declare and assure us, that, without departing from the 
just rule, by which all men must^ in the main^ be tried^ 
still He will pardon and justify ''him thai belierotli in 
Jesus.^ 
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OOilTUT BBTWUN FAITH AND BlCmT. 
(PNMlMd Ma J S7» 1881.) 

1 JOHV T. 4 

* nfc if lit rf a fa r y iUi OMfvomM ik§ worH twm mtit fmUh.'* 

rriHE danger to whioli OhristiaiiB are exposed from 
''' tlie inflaenoe of the yisible conrBe of things^ or the 
world (as it is called in Soriptnre), is a principal sub- 
ject of St. JoWs General Epistle. He seems to speak 
of the world as some False Prophet, promising what it 
cannot fnlfil, and gaining credit by its confident tone. 
Tiewing it as resisting Christianity, he calls it the 
^spirit of anti-Christ/' the parent of a nnmeroos 
progeny of eril, false spirits like itself, the teachers 
of all lying doctrines, by which the mnltitade of men 
are led captive. The antagonist of this great tempter is 
the Spirit of Tmtb, which is "greater than he that is in 
the world/* itsYictorioos antagonist, becaose gifted with 
those piercing eyes of Faith which are able to scan the 
world's shallowness, and to see through the mists of 
error into the glorious kingdom of Gk>d beyond them. 
^Hus is the Tictory that oreroometh the world,'^ says 
Ihe teort^ ''eveii wr Faith/' And if we inquire what 

« 
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are the sights whioh our &ith sees, the Apostle aaswers 
by telling ns of ^the Spirit that beareth witnesa, be- 
cause the Spirit is Traih/' The world witnesses to an 
nntnith, whioh wiU one day be exposed; and Ohrist^ 
our Lord and Master, is the " Amen, the fidthfnl and 
tnie witness/' who came into the world ''by water and 
blood/' to ''bear witness nnto the Troth/' that^ as the 
many yoioes of error bear down and orerpower the 
inquirer by their tnmalt and importunity, so, on the 
other hand. Troth might hare its liTing and Tisabls 
representatiTe, no longer cast, like the bread, at ran- 
dom on the waters, or painfully gained from the sohools 
and traditions of men, but committed to One " oome 
in the flesh," to One who has an earthly name and 
habitation, who, in one sense, is one of the powers of 
this world, who has His train and retinue. His court 
and kingdom. His ministering servants, bound together 
'by the tie of brotherly love among themselyes, and of 
seal against the Prophets of error. " Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that belieyeth that Jesus 
is the Son of Gk)d f " St. John then compares together 
the force of the world's testimony, and of that which 
the Gospel proyides. " If we reoeiye the witness of 
men, the witness of Gk>d is greater; for this is the wit* 
ness of Gh)d which ^e has testified of His Son;" as if 
" the spirit, the water, and the blood," spoke for God 
more loudly than the world speaks for the Evil one. 
In the very opening of the Epistle, he had set before 
us in another form the same gracious truth,*Ti8., that 
the Gospel, by affording us, in the Person and history 
of Christy a wit^es$ of the imrisible world, addreasos 
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itself to our senseB and imaginatioii, after the retj 
maimer in which the &l8e doctrines of the world assail 
OS. "That which was from ihe beginning, . • which 
we have looked npon^ . . that which we have seen and 
heard, declare we onto yon." 

2. NoWj here we hare incidentallj suggested to os 
an important tmih, which, obvioos as it is, may give 
f rise to some profitable reflections ; vis., that the world 
o^ero om es as, not merely by appealing to onr reason, 
<ir by exciting oor passions, but by imposing on our ima- 
gination. So mnch do the systems of men swerve from -^ 
the Troth as set forth in Scripture, that their very 
presence becomes a standing fact against Scripture, 
eren when onr reason condemns them, by their perse- 
Tering assertions, and they gradually OTcrcome those 
who set out by contradicting them. In all cases, what 
is often and unhesitatingly asserted, at length finds 
credit with the mass of mankind; and so it happens, 
in this instance, that, admitting as we do frt>m the first, 
that the world is one of our three chief enemies, main- - 
taining, rather than merely granting, that the outward 
bob of things speaks a difierent language fit>m the 
word of God; yet, when we come to act in the world, 
we find this yeiy thing a trial, not merely of our obe- 
dience, but eren of our fidth; that is, the mere fiict 
that the world turns out to be what we began by 
actually oonfessing concerning it. 

8. Let us now direct our attention to this subject, in 
order to see what it means, and how it is exemplified 
in the ordinaiy course of the world. 

V 

■ \ 
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And let ob oommenoe with the age when men are 
first exposed, in any great degree, to the temptation of 
tmsting the world's assertions — ^when thej enter into 
life, as it is called. Hitherto thej have learned re- 
Tealed traths only as a creed or system ; they are in» 
strooted and aoqaiesoe in the great Ghristian dootrinea; 
and, having yirtaons feelings, and desiring to do their 
dnty, they think themselYee really and practicaDy re> 
ligions. They read in Scriptore of ''the oonrse of the 
world,'' bat they have little notion what it really ia; 
they beliere it to be sinfnl, bnt how it sots in sednoing, 
from the Trath, and making evil seem good, and good 
evil, is beyond them. Scriptore, indeed, says much 
about the world; bat they cannot learn praotioaUy 
what it is from Scriptore ; for, not to mention other 
reasons, Scriptore being written by inspiration, repre- 
sents things soch as they really are in Gtod's sight, 
soch as they will seem to os in proportion as we leam 
to jodge of them rightly, not as they appear to thoae 
"whose senses are" not yet ''exercised to discern both 
good and eril." 

4. Under these circomstances, yooths are brooght to 
their trial. The simple and comparatiyely retired life 
which they have hitherto ei\joyed is changed for tho 
varied and attractive scenes of mixed society. Ita 
nomberless oirdes and porsoits open npon them, the 
diversities and contrarieties of opinion and condoot^ 
and of the sobjects on which thooght and exertion are 
expended. This is what is called seeing the world. 
Here, then, all at once they lose their reckoning, and 
let slip the lessons which they thought they bad so 
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•ocoraidj learned. Thej are unable to appl j in prac- 
tice iM^iafc ihej have receiyed by word of month; and^ 
perplexed at witnesBing the mnltiplicitj of obaractors 
and fortunes which human nature assumes, and the 
range and intricacy of the social scheme, they are 
gradually impressed with the belief that the religious 
system which they hare hitherto receiTod is an in- 
adequate solution of the world's mysteries, and a rule 
of conduct too simple for its complicated transactions. 
ASL men, perhaps, are in their measure subjected to 
this temptetion. Even their ordinary and most inno- 
oent intercourse with others, their temporal callings, 
their allowable recreations, captivate their imagina* 
tions, and, on entering into this new scene, they look 
forward with interest towards the future, and form 
schemes of action, and indulge dreams of happiness, 
such as this life has never fulfilled. Now, is it not 
plain, that, after thus realizing to themselves the pro- 
mises of the world, when they look back to the Bible 
and their former lessons, these will seem not only un- 
interesting and dull, but a theory too ?— dull, colour- 
less, indeed, as a sober landscape, after we have been 
gasing on some bright vision in the- clouds — ^but> 
withal, unpractical, unnatural, unsuiteble to the exi- 
gencies of life and the constitution of man ? 

5. For consider how little is said in Scripture about 
subjecte which necessarily occupy a great part of the 
attention of all men, and which, being there unnoticed, 
become thereby the subject-matter of their trial. Their 
private conduct day by day; their civil, social,'^and 
jomestao duties; their relatiop towi^rds those er^xx^ 
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which mark out hnmaa life into its periodi, and^ in the 
ease of most men, are the Bonrce of its beat ptoMniae^ 
and the material of its deepest affections, are^ as if pur- 
poselj, passed oyeir^that thej themaelTes nuij oomplete 
the picture of troe fidih and sanctity which Befslation 
hasbegnn. 

6. And thus (as has already been said) what is pri- 
marily a trial of oar obedience, becomes a trial of our 
fidth also. The Bible seems to contain a world in itself, 
and not the same world as that which we inhabit; and 
those who profess to conform to its roles gain firam na 
respect indeed, and praise, and yet strike ns withal in 
some sort as narrow-minded and fimcif ul ; tendtely to 
be treated, indeed, as yon would toooh cantiously any 
costly work of art, yet, on the whole, as little adapted 
to do good service in the world as it is, as a weapon of 
gold or soft clothing on a field of battle. 

7. And much more, of coarse, does this delusion hang 
about the mind, and more closely does it wrap it round, 
if, by yielding to the temptations of the flesh, a man 
predisposes himself to the influence of it. The palmary 
device of Satan is to address himself to Ihe pride of our 
nature, and, by the pronuse of independence, to sednoe 
us into sia. Those who have been brought up in 
ignorance of the polluting fashions of the world, too 
often feel a rising in their minds against the discipline 
and constraint kindly imposed upon them; and, not 
understanding that their ignorance is their glory, and 
that they cannot really enjoy both good and evil, they 
murmur that thqr ^re not allowed to essay what they do 
not wish to practise, or to choose for themselves in 
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matters where the very knowledge seems to them to 
gire a soperioritj to the children of oormption. Thus 
the temptation of becoming as gods works as in the 
begfinning, pride opening a door to Inst; and then, in- 
toxicated by their experience of evil, they think they 
poss ess real wisdom, and take a larger and more impar- 
tial View of the natore and destinies of man than religion 
leaches ; and, while the onstoms of society restrain their 
ATOwals within the bonndsof propriety, yet in their hearts 
they learn to beUere that sin is a matter of course, not a 
aerions evil, a &iling in which all have share, indulgently 
to be spoken of, or rather, in the case of each individual, 
to be ' token for granted, and passed over in silence } 
and belieying this, they are not unwilling to discover or 
to fimcy weaknesses in those who have the credit of 
being superior to the ordinary run of men,- to insinuate 
ihe possibility of human passions influencing them, this 
or that of a more refined nature, when the grosser cannot 
be imputed, and, extenuating at the same time the guilt 
of the vicious, to reduce in this manner all men pretty 
much to a level. A more apposite instance of this state of 
soul cannot be required than is given us in the cele- 
brated work of an historian of the last^bentury, who, 
for his great abilities, and, on the other hand, his cold 
heart, impure mind, and scoffing spirit, may justly be 
accounted as, in this country at least, one of the masters 
of a new school of error, which seems not yet to have 
accomplished its destinies, and is firamed more exactly 
after the received type of the author of evil> than the 
other chief anti-Ohrists who have, in these last thnes, 
oooajned the scene of the world. 
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8. Tlio temptation I have been speaking of, of trust- 
ing the world, because it speaks boldlji and thinking' I 
that evil most be acquiesced in, because it eziataj wiD 
be still stronger and more successful in the case of osm 
who is in anj situation of actiye exertion, and haa no 
yery definite principles to secure him in the narrow waj. 
He was taught to belieye that there was but one true 
faith, and, on entering into life, he meets with number- 
less doctrines among men, each professing to be the 
true one. He had learned that there was bat one 
Church, and he fiJls in with countless religioua aeets^ 
nay, with a prevalent opinion that all these are eqoallj 
good, and that there is no divinely-appointed Ghurch 
at all. He has been accustomed to dass men into good 
and bad, but he finds their actual characters no how 
reducible to system; good and bad mixed in every 
variety of proportion, virtues and vices in endless com- 
binations ; and, what is stranger still, a deficient creed 
seemingly joined to a virtuous life, and inconsistent 
conduct disgracing a sound profession. Further stilly 
he finds that men in general will not act on high 
motives, in spite of all that divines and moralists pro- 
fess ; and his experience of this urges him, tiU he be* 
gins to think it unwise and extravagant to insist upon 
the mass of mankind doing so, or to preach high motmla 
and high doctrines; and at length he looks on the re* 
ligious system of his youth as beautiful indeed in itself, 
and practical perhaps in private life, and useful for the 
lower classes, but as utterly unfit for th<we who live in 
the world; and while unwilling to confess this, lest he 
should set a bad example, he tacitly oonoedec it^ never 
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is the ohampion of his profeflsed prinoiples when 
aasailed, nor acts upon them in an honest way in the 
affiuiBoflife. 

9. Qtj should he be led by a specalatiye tnm of mind« 
or a natorsl philanthropy, to investigate the natoie of 
man, or exert himself in plans for the amelioration 
of society, then his opinions become ultimately im- 
pressed with the character of a more definite nnbeUef. 
Sometimes he is oonsoions to himself that he is op- 
posing Ohristianity; not indeed opposing it wan- 
tonly, bnty as he conceiTes, nnayoidably, as finding it 
in his way. This is a state of mind into which bene- 
volent-men are in danger of fiJlii^, in the present age. 
While they porsae objects tending, as they oonoeiye, 
towards the good of mankind, it is by degrees forced 
upon their minds that Revealed Religion thwarts their 
proceedings, and, averse alike to relinqoish their plans, 
and to ofiend the feelings of others, they determine on 
letting matters take their coarse, and, believing fully 
that CShristianity must fall before the increasing illumi- 
nation of the age, yet they wish to secure it against 
direct attacks, and to provide that it no otherwise falls 
than as it unavoidably must, at one time or other ; as 
every inflexible instrument, and every antiquated 
instituiion, crumbles under the hands of the Great 
Innovator, who creates new influences for new emer- 
gencies, and recognises no right divine in a tumultuous 
and shifting world. 

10. Sometimes, on the other hand, because he takes 
the spirit of the world as his teacher, such a one. drifts 
away unawares from the Truth as it is in Jesus ; and. 
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merely from ignoranoe of BoripfeiiTe^ mnintams theories 
which Scripture anathematiseB. TliiiB he dreams on 
for a time, as loth to desert his fibrst faith; then bj 
accident meeting with some of the rerealed dootrines 
which he learned when a child — the Inoamationp or the 
eternal punishment of the wicked — ha stomUee. Then 
he will attempt to remoTO these, as if aomdantaPy 
attached to the Scripture creed, — litUe thinlring that 
they are its rery peculiarities and essentials, nor re- 
flecting that the rery ftct of his stumbling at them 
should be taken as a test that his views coincide Imt in 
appearance with the rerealed system altogether; and 
80 he will remain at the door of the Ohurdh, witnessing 
against himself by his lingering there^ yet missing the 
reward bestowed even on the proselyte of the g^ate in 
heathen times, in that he might have " known the way 
of righteousness,'^ yet has '' turned from the holy com- 
mandment delivered unto him/' 

1 1 • And some there are who, keeping their faith in the 
main, give up the notion of its importance. Finding 
that men will not agree together on points of doctrine 
and discipline, and imagining that union must be 
effected on any terms, they consent to abandon artidea 
of faith as the basis of Christian fellowship, and try to 
effect what they call a union of heartSi as a bond of 
fellowship among those who differ in their notions of 
the One God, One Lord, One Spirit, One baptism, and 
One body; forgetful of the express condemnation pro* 
nounoed by our Saviour upon those who ''believe 
nof the preaching of His swvants*; and that 
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he who deniuth the Son, the same ' hath not the 
Father '. 

12. And others, not being able to acqniesce in the 
onimportanoe of doctrinal tmth, yet perplexed at the 
diflScolties in the conrse of homan afiairo, which follow 
on the opposite view, accustom themselres gratnitoosly 
to distingoish between their pablic and prirate duties, 
and to judge of them by separate rules. These are 
often such as begin by assuming some extrayagant or 
irrdeTant test for ascertaining the existence of religious 
principle in others, and so are led to think it is nowhere 
to be found, not in the true Church more than in the 
■eots which surround it ; and thus, regarding all men 
(to speak generally) as equally far from the Truth, and 
strangers to that divine regeneration which Christ 
bestows on His elect few, and, on the other hand, seeing 
that men, as cast together in society, must co-operate 
on some or other principles, they drop the strict 
principles of Scripture in their civil relations, give no 
preference to those who honour the Church over those 
who profess opinions disrespectful towards it; perhaps 
take up the notion that the State, as such, has nothing 
to do with the subject of religion; praise and blame 
according to a different standard from that which 
Christianity reveals; and all this while cherish, perhaps, 
in their secret thoughts a definite creed, rigid in its 
decisions, stimulating in its influence, in spite of the 
mildness, and submissiveness, and liberality of senti- 
ment, which their publio mode of speaking and acting 
seems to evidenoe* ^ 
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18. Nor aio eren tlie better sort of men altogether 
secare from the impreesion of the world's teaohing^ 
which 18 80 inflaential with the multitade. He tmlj is 
a rare and marrelloiis work of heaTenlj grace^ nho 
when he oomes into the din and tomnlt of the world, 
can view things jnst as he calxnijoontemplated them in 
the distancOj before the time of action came. 80 maaj 
are the secondary reasons which can be assigned for 
and against erery measnre. and ereiy principl6{, ao 
urgent are the solicitations of interest or passim when 
the mind is once relaxed or ezcited, so diflioolt then to 
compare and ascertain the rdatire importance of con- 
flicting considerations^ that the most sincere and aealona 
of ordinary OhristianB will, to their soiprisej oonfees to 
themselyes that they haye lost their way in the wilder* 
nesB, which they conld accurately measure out before 
descending into it, snd have nussedthe track which lay 
like a clear thread across the hills, when seen in the 
horizon. And it is from their experience of this their 
own unflkilfaluflss and weakness, that serious men haye 
been in the practice of making tows concerning pur* 
poses on which they were fully set, that no sudden gust 
of passion, or lure of worldly interest, should gain 
the mastery oyer a heart which they desire to present 
without spot or blemish, as a chaste yirgin, to 
Christ. 

14. Let the aboye be taken as a few illustrations out 
of many, of the influence exerted, and the doctrine 
enforced, in the school of the World ; that school which 
we all set out by acknowledging to be at enmity with 
the school of Christ, but from which we are content to 
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take our lessons of practical wisdom as life goes on. 
Such is tlie triomph of Sight oyer Faith. The world 
reallj brings no new argument to its aid, — ^nothing 
beyond its own assertion. In the yery ontset Christians 
allow that its teaching is contrary to Berelation, and 
not to be taken as aathority; nerertheless^ afterwardsj 
this mere nnargomentatiye teaching, which, when viewed 
in theory, formed no objection to the tmth of the 
Inspired Word, yet, when actoally heard in the inter* 
ooorse of life, conyerts them, more or lees, to the 
seryice of the "prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit which now worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience/' It assails their imaginaUon. The world 
sweeps by in long procession ; — its principalities and 
powers, its Babel of languages, the astrologers of 
Chaldaaa, the horse and its rider and the chariots of 
Egypt, Baal and Ashtoreth and their &lse worship; 
and those who witness, feel its fiuscination ; they flock 
after it; with a strange fanc^, they ape its gestures, and 
dote upon its mummeries ; and then, should they per- 
chance &llin with the simple solemn seryices of Christ's 
Church, and hear her witnesses going the round of 
Oospel truths as when they left them r "I am the Way, 
the Tmth, and the Life f* ^Be sober, be yigilant;'' 
''Strait is the gate, narrow the way;'' ''If any man 
win oome after Me, let him deny himself;" " He is 
despised and rejected of men, a Man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief :"— how utterly unreal do these 
appear, and the preachers of them, how irrational, how 
puerile I— -how ertrayngant in their opinions, how weak 
m their reasoning l-*«nd if thej profess to pity and 
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bear with thenii liow nearlj does their oompaaskm 
border on contempt I 

15. The contempt of men I — ^why ahonld we be 
unwilling to endnre it f We are not better than our 
fifithers. In eveiy age it has been the lot of Chriatiaiia 
far more highly endowed than we are with the ridiee 
of Divine wisdom. It was the lot of Apostles and Fro* 
phets, and of the Savionr of mankind Himself. When 
He was brought before Pilate, the Soman Goremor 
felt the same sniprise and disdain at His ayowal of His 
miearthly office, which the world now expresses. ''To 
this end was I bom, .... that I should bear witness 
onto the 2Vu<&. Pilate saith. What is Truth f'^ Again, 
when Festus would explain to King Agrippa the canse 
of the dispute between St. Paul and the Jews, he sajs, 
'' The accusers .... brought no accusations of such 
things as I supposed, but certain questions against him 
of their own superstition, and of one Jesus, which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alire.'' 

16. Such, howeyer, are the words of men, who, not 
knowing the strength of Christianity, had not the guilt 
of deliberate apostasy. But what serious thoughts does 
it present to the mind, to behold parallels to heathen 
blindness and arrogance in a Ghristian country, where 
men might know better, if they would inquire I— and 
what a warning to us all is the sight of those who, 
though nominally within the Church, are avowedly 
indifferent to iti For all of us surely ase on our farial, 
and, as we go forth into the world, so we are winnowed, 
and the chaff gradually separated from the true seed, 
lliis is St. John's account of it. ^Hieywent oat fitmi 
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QBj bat ihej were not of as ; for if they liad been of 
OS, thej woold no doabt have continaed with as : bat 
they went oat, that they might be made manifest that 
they were not of as/' And oar Lord stands by watch- 
ing the process, telling as of ''the hoar of temptation 
which shall come npon all the earth/' exhorting as to 
^ try them which say they aie apostles, and are not/' 
and to "hold &st that which we haye, that no man 
take oar crown." 

17. Meanwhile, it is an encoaragement to as to think 
how mach may be done in way of protest and teaching, 
by the mere example of those who endeavoar to senre 
God faithfolly. In this way we may ase against the 
world its own weapons ; and, as its saccess lies in the 
mere boldness of assertion with which it maintains that 
eril is good, so by the oonnter-assertions of a strict life 
and a resolate profession of the truth, we may retort 
npon the imaginations of men, that religions obedience 
ia not impracticable, and that Scriptare has its persoa- 
aiyes. A marfyr or a confessor is a fact, and has its 
witness in itself; and, while it disarranges the theories 
of haman wisdom, it also breaks in apon that security 
and seclusion into which men of the irorld would &in 
retire firom the thought of religion. One prophet 
against four hundred disturbed the serenity of Ahab, 
Sang of Israel. When the witnesses in St. John's 
Tision were slain, though they were but two, then 
^ they that dwelt on the earth rejoiced over them, and 
made merry, and sent gifts one to another, because 
these two prophets tormented them that dwelt on the 
earth." Nay, such oonfessors hare a witness even in 
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the breasts of those who oppose them, an instmot 
originally from Ood, which may indeed be perrerted 
into a hatredj bat scarcely into an utter disregard of 
the Troth, when exhibited before them. The instance 
cannot be found in the history of mankind, in whiok an 
anti-Ghristian power could long abstain from perae* 
cuting. The disdainful Festus at length impatiently 
interrupted his prisoner's speech ; and in our better re- 
gulated times, whaterer be the scorn or malcTolence 
which is directed against the faithful Christian, these 
rery feelings show that he is really a restraint on 
▼ice and unbelief, and a warning and guide to the 
feeble-minded, and to those who still linger in the 
world with hearts more religious than their pro fbase d 
opinions; and thus even literally, as the text expresses 
it, he oyercomes the world, conquering while he suffers, 
and willingly accepting overbearing usage and inault 
from others, so that he may in some degree benefit 
them, though the more abundantly he lores them^ the 
less he be loved. 
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fllUE original temptation set before our first parents, 
^ ' was that of proving their fireedom, by using it 
withont regard to the will of Him who gare it. The 
original excuse offered hj them after sinning was, that 
they word not really free, that they had acted under a 
constraining influence, the subtilty of the tempter. They 
oonmiitted sin that they might be independent of their 
Maker; they defended it on the ground that thay were 
dependent upon Him. And this has been the course 
of lawless pride and lust ever since ; to lead us, first, to 
exult in our uncontrollable liberty of will and conduct; 
then, when we have ruined ourselyes, to plead that we 
are the slares of necessity. 

2. Accordingly, it has been always the office of Reli- 
gion to protest against the sophistry of Satan,and to pre- 
•erre the memory of those truths which the nnbeUeving 
heart corruptfl^ both the fireedom and the responsibility 
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of man ; — ^the Borereignty of the Creator, the snpremaojr 
of the law of oonscience as His repreeentatiYe within os, 
and the irrelevancy of extoroal oircnmstanoes in the 
jndgment whioh is oltimately to be made apcmooroon* 
dnct and character. 

8. That we are accbuitable for what we do and what 
we are, — ^that, in spite of all aids or hindrances from 
withoat, each sool is the cause of its own hapinness or 
misery, — ^is a troth certified to os both bj Nature and 
Revelation. Natore conreys it to as in the feeling 
of gailt and remorse, which implies se(f-condemnalion. 
In the Scriptures, on the other hand, it is the great 
prevailing principle throughout, in every age of the 
world, and through every Dispensation. The change 
of times, the varieties of religious knowledge, the gifts 
of grace, interfere not with the integrity of this mo* 
mentous troth. Praise to the obedient, punishment on 
the transgressor, is the revealed rule of Gk)d'8 govern* 
ment from the beginning to the consummation of all 
things. The fall of Adam did not aboUsh, nor do the 
provisions of GrospeUmerqy supersede it. 

4. At the creation it was declared, ''In the day 
that thou eatest • • • thou shalt surely die.'' On the 
calling of the Israelites, the Lord GK>d was proclaimed 
in sight of their lawgiver as " merdfnl and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and troth; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, and that will by no means dear 
the guilty.'' And when Moses interceded for the 
people, with an earnestness which tended to the in* 
finngentont of the Divine Rule, he was reminded that 
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he ooold not himself be really responsible for others. 
'' Whosoever hath sinned against Me, him will I blot 
oat of Mj book/' The prophetical Dispensation en- 
forced the same tmth still more clearly. ''With the 
pnre Then wilt show Thyself porOj and with the froward 
Then wilt show Thyself froward.'' '' The soul that 
sinnethj it shall die; make yon a new heart and a new 
spiritj for why will ye dief" And after Christ had 
come, the most explicit of the inspired expoonders of 
the Nisw Goyenant is as explicit in his recognition of 
the original role. ''Erery man shall bear his own 
bnrden • • • Be not deceiTed : Ood is not mocked; for 
whatsoerer a man sowethj that shall he also reap." 
Efen in his Epistle to the Romans, where he is directly 
engaged in declaring another, and at first sight oppo- 
site doctrine, he finds opportonity for confessing the 
principle of acconntableness. Thoagh exalting the 
eorereign power and inscrutable purposes of Gk)d, and 
apparently referring man's agency altogether to Him as 

the Tessel of His good pleasure, still he forgets not, in 
the Tory opening of his exposition, to declare the real 
independence and responsibility of the human will. '' He 
will render to eyery man according to his deeds ; • • • 
tribulation and anguish upon erery soul of man that 
doeth eril • . . but glory, honour, and peace, to every 
man tliat worketh good; ... for there is no respect 
of persons with Gk>d;" — declarations, which I will not 
say are utterly irreconcilable in their rery structure 
with (what is called) the Oalyinistic creed, but which it 
is certain would never have been written by an assertor 
ofiiinaformalexpceition of his views for the benefit of 
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his fellow-belieyeni. Lastlji we liaye the tesiimonj of 
the book which oompletes and seals ap for ever the 
diyine commanicatioxiB. '' M7 reward is with Me; (0 
give erery man according as his work shall be. Blessed 
are they that do His commandments^ that thej may 
haye right to the tree of life '/' 

6. Moreorer, we have the limits of external aids and 
hindrances distinctly stated to os, so as to guarantee (0 
mil in spite of existing influences of whatcTerkindy even 
of onr original oorrapt natorej the essential fineedom 
and acoonntableness of onr will. As regards external 
drcamstances : ''Gbd is frithftil, who will not saflbr 
yon to be tempted abore that ye are able; but will with 
the temptation also make a way to escape^ that ye may 
be able to bear it'' As regards the cormpt nature in 
which we are bom : ** Let no man say when he is 
temptedj I am tempted of Gk>d; but erery man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own Inst, and 
enticed; then, when lost hath conceired, it bringeth 
fortii sin \ and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death/' And as regards divine assistances: ''It is 
impossible for those who were once enlightened .... 
if they fall away, to renew them again onto repent- 
anceV 

6. Far be it from any one to rehearse triumphantly, 
and in the way of oontroyersy, these declarations of 
onr privilege as moral agents; rather, so fearftd and 
burdensome is this almost divine attribute of our 
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Qaton^ ilittt, wlien we consider it attentiyelyj it re* 
qidree s itrong fiiith in the wisdom and lore of oar 
Maker, not to start sinfollj from His gift) and at the 
mere proepeot, not the memory of oar weakness, to 
attempt to transfer it from oarselTes to the agents, 
animate and inanimate, bj which we are sarroanded, 
and to lose onr immortality ander the shadows of the 
▼isiUe world. And mnoh more, when the sense of 
gailt comes open as, do we feel the temptation of rid- 
ding odrselTes of oar conTiction of oar own responsi- 
bQityl and, instead of betaking oarselres to Him who 
can rererse what we cannot disclaim, to shelter oar- 
selres onder the original anbelief of oar first parents, 
as if the serpent gaTO it to as and we did eat. 

7. It is my wish now to g^re some illastrations of 
the operation of this sophistry in the afiairs of life; 
not that it is a sabjeot which admits of norelty in the 
disooBsion, bat with the hope of directing attention to 
a mode of deceiying oar consoienceB, common in all 
ages since the original transgression, and not least 
anccessfal in oar own. 

8. To find fitalt with the circamstanoes in which we 
find oarselres, is oar ready and fiimiliar excase when 
oar condaot is arraigned in any particalar. Yet even 
the heathen moralist saw that all those actions are 
▼olantary, in which we oarsdyes are in apy way olti- 
mately the principle of action; and that praise and 
blame are awarded, not according to the mode in 
whidi we shoold have behaTed, had circamsttoces 
been diffnent, bat according as we actoally condaot 
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ourselyes^ things being as they are. Commenting on 
goodB thrown overboard in a atorm, he reniarks ^ that 
such acta mnat be oonaidered Tobmtaiy^ as being the 
objecte of onr choioe a< t&a Hum when they are donej 
for onr oondnot ia determined aooording to the emer- 
gen(7*.'' In tmthj nothing ia more easy to the imagi- 
nation than duty in the abstractj that ia, duty in name 
and not in reality. It ia when it asanmea a definite 
and actual shape, when it comea upon na nnder oironm- 
stancea (and it ia obviona it can oome in no other waj), 
then it is difficolt and tronbleaome. Oireomataneea 
are the very trial of obedience. Yet, plain aa thia ia, 
it is very common to fiyipy onr particular condition 
pecuUarly hard, and that we should be better and 
happier men in any other. 

9. Thus, for instance, opportunity, which ia the 
means of temptation in the case of Tarious aina, ia 
conyerted into an excuse for them. Perhapa it ia Teiy 
plain that, except for some unusual combination <tf 
circumstancea, we could never haye been tempted at 
all; yet, when we &11 on such an occasion, we are 
ready to excuse our weakness, aa if our farial were 
extraordinary. 

10. Again, the want of education is an excuse com* 
men with the lowe^ dasses for a careless and irrdigiona 
life. 

11. Agam, it is scarcely possible to resist the iniagi« 
nation, that we ahould have been altogether other men 
than we are, had we liyed- in an age of mirades^ or in 
the Tisible presence of onr Lord; that is^ we cannot 
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pennade onrselTes that, whaterer be the force of thin^ 
external to tw in modifying onr oondition, it is we, and 
not oar oircamatances, that are^ after all, the main 
e a o a o a of what we do and what we are. 

12. Or, again, to take a partionlar instance, which 
will perhaps oome home to some who hear me, when a 
joong man is in prospect of ordination, he has a 
conceit that his mind will be more fblly his own, when 
he is actoally engaged in the sacred duties of his new 
calling, than at present; and, in the event he is per- 
haps amased and frightened, to find how little inflaence 
the change of circomstances has had in sobering and 
regulating his thoughts, whatever greater decency his 
outward conduct may exhibit. 

13. Further, it is the common excuse of wilful sin* 
ners, that there are peculiarities in their present en* 
gagements, connexions, plans, or professions, incom- 
patible with immediate repentance; according to the 
memorable words of Felix, '' When I have a conyenient 
aeason, I will send for thee/' 

14. The operation of the same deceit discovers it- 
self in our mode of judging the conduct of others ; 
whether, in the boldness with which we blame in them 
what, under other circumstances, we allow in ourselves ; 
or,again,in the false charity which we exercise towards 
them. For instance, the vices of the young are often 
regarded by beholders with an irrational indulgence, 
on the ground (as it is said) that youth ever will be 
wanton and impetuous; which is only saying, if put 
into plain language, that there are temptations which 
are not intended as trials of our obedience. Or nb^ 
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u lately, the lower orden rise np ftgeinit the powpn 
that be, in direct oppontioii to tlie word of Scripture^ 
the; are exonaed on the gronnd of their mien being 
bigoted «nd themselree enlightened i or beoaoM thej 
feel thoDselTat capable d exeroinng man power} or 
beoauBe the; hare the example of other nations to in* 
cite them to do so; or simply (the more common ok- 
ouse) beoaose tiiey hare the means of doing so : as if - 
loyalty ooold be called a virtae when men cannot he 
disloyal, or obedience had any praise when it beoama » 
ooDstraint. In like manner, there is a blse charity, 
which, on principle, takee the oooBe of heresy nnder its 
protection; and, instead of oondemning it, M soc^ 
boaies itself in fencying the possible droomstanoee 
which may, in this or that partionlar inatanoe, exonse 
it ; as if ootward fortnnee ooold change the nature of 
tmtb or of moral ezcellenoe, or as if, admitting the 
existence of nDaTcidable misbelief to be oonoei?«ble, 
yet it were not the dnty of the Christaan to take thinga 
as they are given as in Soiiptore, as they are in them* 
selveSj and as they are on the whole, instead of &sten- 
ing npon exceptions to the role, or attempting to 
ascertain that combination and balance of oircam- 
stances, in faronr of individtials, wbioh is only known 
to the Omniscient Jndge. 

16. The following apology for the early profligaoy 
of the notorioQS French infidel of the last oentniy is 
found in eren Uie respectable literatniv of the pr»- 
sent day, and is an illnstration of the kind of fatalism 
J now nnder consideration. " It in certain," the apologiet 
says, " that a briUiant^ high)y-gifted| vA xaon thaa 
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commonl/ viyacioiis young man, like YoltairOj who 
moved in the high tide of Parisian society, most 
fk/eesttwrHy be imboed with the lerity and laxity that 
on ererj side smroonded him, and which has rendered 
the period in question proyerbial for profligacy and 

debaacherj This is not obserred in defence of 

his moral defects, or of any one else, bnt in answer to 
those who expect the virtaes of a sage from the edaca- 
tion of an Alcibiades. His yoathfol career seems to 
have been precisely that of other yoong men of his 
age and station^ neither better nor worse. It is scarcely 
necessaiy to prore the tinge which such a state of 
society must bestow apon every character, however 
inteHectoaUy gifted, which is formed in the midst of 
ii.'^ No one can say that the doctrine contained in 
tins extract is extravagant, as opinions go, and nnfiur 
as a specimen of what is commonly received in the 
world, however boldly it is expressed. Yet it will be 
observed, that vice is here pronounced to be the neces- 
sary effect of a certain state of society, and, as being 
soch, not extenuated merely, as regards the individual 
(as it may well be), bat exculpated ; so that, while the 
actions resulting from it are allowed to be intrinsically 
bad, yet the agent himself is acquitted of the responsi* 
bility of committing them. 

16. The sophistry in question sometimes has assumed 
a bolder form, and has displayed itself in the shape of 
system. Let us, then, now direct our attention to it in 
some of those fortified positions, which at various times 
it has taken up against the plain declarations of Scrip- 
ture and Conscienoe. 
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17. (1.) Fatelism is tlie refinge of a ooofloienoa- 
stribken mind, maddened afe the mglit of erilfl iriiioli 
it has bronght npon itself, and oannot xemore. To 
beliere and tremble ia the most miserable of dooms Ibr 
an inmiortal spirit; and bad men, whose Tsasan has 
been awakened by edacation, xesolTed not to be ^tor* 
mented before their time,^ seek in its intorioatioai a 
present obliTion of their woe. It is wxetched enough, 
to suffer, bnt self-reproaoh is the worm whibh deatrojs 
the inward power of resistanoe. Sabmissiiyn alone 
makes pain tolerable in any esse; and they who refiue 
the Divine yoke are driven to seek a sedatiTe in the 
notion of an eternal neoessiiy. They deny that they 
ever oonld have been other than they are. ^Whafc 
heaven has made me, I mast be,^ is the sentiment 
whioh hardens them into hopeless pride and zebelKoii. 

18. And it mnst be oonfessed, so great is the foroe of 
passion and of habit, when onoe allowed to take pos- 
seesion of the heart, that these men seem to have in 
their actaal state, nay in their past eiperienoe, long 
before the time of their present obdoraoy, an infiJlible 
witness in behalf of their dootrine. In snbdning our 
evil nature, the first steps alone are in onr own power; 
a few oombats seem to decide the solemn qoestiony to 
decide whether the' sovereignty is with the spirit or the 
flesh; ninpcMvt, vmgwai^ is beoome a proverb. When 
once the enemy of onr souls ''oomes in like a flood,'' 
what hope is there that he ever will be expelled? And 
what servitude can be compared to the bondage whibh 
follows, when we wish to do rights yet are utterly 
powerless to do it? whether we1be slaves to some im- 

[tmrr. a.] -^ 
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periouB passion, hushed indeed in its victim's ordinary 
mood, and allowing the recurrence of better tfionghts 
and porpoees, bnt rising suddenly and stemlyt in his 
evil hour, to its easy and insolting triumph ; or, on the 
other hand, to some oold sin which oyerhangs and 
deadens the mind, sloth, for instance, or cowardice, bind- 
ing tt down with ten thousand subtle fastenings to the 
earth, nor suffering it such motion as might suffice it 
for a renewal of the contest. Such, in its worst forms, 
18 the condition of the obdurate sinner ; who, feeling 
his weakness, but forgetting that he ever had strength, 
and the promise of aid from abore, at length learns to 
acquiesce in his misery as if the lot of his nature, and 
reeolTes neither to regret nor to hope. Next he amuses 
reason with the melancholy employment of reducing 
impressions into system ; and proTe8,.as he thinks, 
from the confessed influence of external eyents, and the 
analogy of the physical world, that all moral pheno- 
mena proceed according to a fixed law, and that we 
are not more to blame when we sin than when we die. 

19. (2.) The Calyinistic doctrine, if not the result, is 
at least the forerunner of a similar neglect of the doc- 
trine of human responsibility. Whaterer be the falla- 
cies of its argumentatire basis, viewed as a character 
of mind, it miscalculates the power of the affections, as 
btaUsm does that of the passions. Its practical error 
is that of supposing that certain motives and views, 
presented to the heart and conscience, produce certain 
effects as their necessary consequence, no room being 
left for the resistance of the will, or for self-discipline, 
as the medium by which fiuth and holiness are con- 
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neoted together. It is the opmion of a large daai ol 
religiona people, that fidth being granted, works foDoir 
as a matter of oonree, withoat onr own trouble; and 
they are oonfirmed in their opinion by a miaoonoeptiaa 
of our Ohnroh's 12th Artide, as if to assert that woilai 
^'spring oat neoessarily of a troe and lirely fiuth** 
oonld only mean that they follow by a kind of phjsiosl 
law. When this notion is onoe entertained, it follows 
that nothing remains to be done but to bring these 
Boyereign principles before the mind, as a medioine 
which mnst work a core, or as sights which suddenly 
enlighten and win the imagination. To care for little 
dnties, to set men right in the detflJls of hfe, to instmct 
and refine their oonscience, to tntor them in self-denial, 
— ^the Scriptore methods of working onwards towards 
higher knowledge and obedience, — become saperflnoos, 
nay, despicable, while these master yisions are with* 
held. A system such as this will of coarse bring with 
it full evidence of its trath to such debilitated minds as 
have already so given way to the imagination, that 
they find themselves unable to resist its impressions as 
they recur. Nor is there among the theories of the 
world any more congenial to the sated' and remorseful 
sensualist, who, having lost the command of his will, 
feels that if he is to be converted, it must be by some 
sudden and violent excitement. On the other hand, it 
will always have its advocates among the young and 
earnest-minded, who, not having that insight into their 
hearts which experience gives, think that to know is to 
obey, and that their habitual love of the IVuth may be 
measured by their momentary admiration of ik And 
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it is welcomed by the indolent^ who care not for the 
Scripture warnings of the narrowness of the way of 
life, provided thej can but assure themselTes that it is 
easy to those who are in it; and who readily ascribe 
the fewness of those who find it, not to the diffioalty of 
connecting fidth and works, bat to a Divine fimgaliiy 
in the dispensation of the gifts of grace. 

20. Soch are some of the elements of that state of 
mind which, when scientifically developed, assumes the 
shape of Oalvinism; the characteristic error, both 'of 
the system and of the state of mind, consisting in 
the assumption that there are things external to the 
mind, whether doctrines or influencesi such, that when 
once presented to it, they suspend its independence and 
involve certain results, as if by way of physical conse- 
quence ; whereas, on studying the New Testament, we 
■hall find, that amid all that is said concerning the 
inscrutable decrees of Gk>d, and His mysterious inter- 
position in the workings of the human mind, still every 
where the practical truths with which Revelation started 
are assumed and recognized; that we shall bo judged 
by our good or evil doings, and that a principle within 
us is ultimately the cause of the one 'and the other. 
80 that it is preposterous in us to attempt to direct our 
course by the distant landmarks of the Divine counsels, 
which are bnt dimly revealed to us, overlooking the 
dear track dose before our eyes provided for our need. 
This perverse substitution in matters of conduct of a 
sobtle argumentative rule for one that is plain and 
practical, is set before us, by way of warning, in the 
parable of the talents. **\mA. I knew Thee that 
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Thoa art » hard man • • . and 1 was afindd, and went 
and hid Thy talent in the earth.'' 

21. (3.) Another illnatration may be g^yen of the 
STStematic diaparagement of human Teaponaibilitj, and 
the conseqoent substitation of oatward erenta for the 
inward role of oonscience in judging of oondnot. 

The influenoe of the worlds Tiewed as the enemy of 
our souls, oonsists in its hold upon our imagination. 
It seems to us incredible that any thing that is said 
eyery where and always can be false. And our fidth la 
shown in preferring the testimony of our hearts and of 
Scripture to the world's declarations, and our obedienoe 
in acting against them. It is the rery function <tf the 
Christian to be moving against the world, and to be 
protesting against the majority of yoices. And though 
a doctrine such as this may be perverted into a contempt 
of authority, a neglect of the Church, and an arrogant 
reUance on self, yet there is a sense in which it is true, 
as every part of Scripture teaches. ''Thou shalt not 
follow a multitude to do evil/' is its uniform injunction. 
Yet so irksome is this duty, that it is not wondeHnl 
that the wayward mind seeks a release from it; and, 
looking off from what is within to what is without^ it 
gradually becomes perplexed and unsettled. And, 
should it so happen'that the fisu^e of society assumes a 
consistent appearance, and urges the claims of the world 
upon the Conscience as if on the ground of principle 
and system, then still greater is the difficulty in which 
it has entangled itself. Then it is that acts which, 
exhibited in individual instances, would have been oon* 
demned as crimes, ac<}uir9 a dignity from the number 
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of the delinqaentSj or their assamption of aathoriiy, 
and Tentore to daim our acquiescence as a matter of 
right. What would be insabordination, or robbery, or 
mnrder, when done by one man, is hallowed by the 
combination of the great or the many. 

22« Thus, for instance, what is more common at the 
present day than for philosophers to represent society 
as moring by a certain law through different stages, 
and its Tarions elements as coming into operation at 
different periods; and then, not content with stating 
the fiu^ (which is undeniable), to go on to speak as if 
what has been, and is, ought to be ; and as if because 
at certain eras this or that class of society gains the 
ascendancy, therefore it lawfully gains it f whereas in 
truth the usurpation of an invader, and the development 
(as it is called) of the popular power, are alike facts, 
and alike sins, in the sight of Him who forbids us to 
oppose constituted authority. And yet the credulous 
mind hangs upon the words of the world, and falls a 
victim to its sophistry ; as if, forsooth, Satan could not 
work his work upon a law, and oppose Gk>d's will upon 
system. But the Christian, rejecting this pretentious 
guide of conduct, acts on Faith, and far firom being 
perplexed to find the world consistent in its disobedience, 
recollects the declarations of Scripture which foretell it. 

23. Yet so contrary to common sense is it thus to 
assert that our conduct ought to be determined merely 
by what is done by a mixed multitude, that it was to 
be expected that the ingenious and eager minds who 
practically acknowledge the principle, should wish to 
place it OQ some more argumentative basis, Aooord* 
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ingly, attempts hare been made by foreign writen to 
show that society moves on a law wbiob is independenl 
of the condact of its indiyidoal members, who oaimol 
materially retard its progress, nor are answerable for it, 
— ^a law which in. conseqaence is referable only to the 
will of the Creator. '' Historical causes and their effeols 
being yiewed, at one glance, through a long course of 
years, seem/' it has been said, ** firom their steady pro- 
gression, to be aboye any human control ; an impulse 
is g^Tcn, which beats down resistance, and sweepe away 
all means of opposition; century succeeds to century, 
and the philosopher sees the same influence still potent, 
still undeviating and regular ; to him, considering these 
ages at once, following with rapid thought the slow pace 
of time, a century appears to dwindle to a point ; and 
the individual obstructions and accelerations, which 
within that period have occurred to impede or advance 
the march of events, are eliminated and forgotten.'* 

24. This is the theory ; and hence it is argued that 
it is our wisdom to submit to a power which is greater 
than ourselves, and which can neither be circumvented 
nor persuaded ; as if the Christian dare take any guide 
of conscience except the rule of duty, or might prefer 
expediency (if it be such) to principle. Nothing, for 
instance, is more common than to hear men speak of 
the growing intellig^ce of the present age, and to 
insist upon the Church's supplying its wants ; the pre* 
vious question being entirely left out of view, whether 
those wants are healthy and legitimate, or unreasonable, 
— ^whether real or imaginary, — ^whether they ought to 
he jfnitified or repressed: and it is urged upon us, that 
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nnlefls we take the leadintheadyaiice of mind onraelTes^ 
we rnnst be content to fiJl behind* But, snrelyonrfirst 
datf 18, not to resolve on aatiBfying a demand at any 
price, but to determine wbetber it be innocent. If 
00, well ; bat if not, let what wiU happen. Even though 
the march of society be conducted on a saperhmnan law, 
jety while it mores against Scriptore Trath, it is not 
God's ordinance, — it is bat the creatare of Satan; and, 
thoagh it shiyer all earthly obstacles to its progress, the 
gods of Sepharraim and Arphad, fiill it mast, and perish 
it mast^ before the glorioos fifth kingdom of the Most ' 
High, when He visits the earth, who is called Faitfafol ^ 
and Trae, whose eyes are as a flame of fire, and on His 
head manj crowns, who smites the nations with a rod 
of iron, and treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty Gk)d. 

My object in the foregoing remarks has been to 
illastrate, in yarions ways, the operation of an- all-im- 
portant trath ; that circamstances are bat the sabject- 
matter, and not the rale of oar condnct, nor in any trae 
sense the caase of it. Let me conclade with one more 
exemplification of it, which I address to the junior part 
of my andience. 

25 (4.) In this place, where the stated devotional ser^ 
vices of the Church are required of all of us, it is very 
common with our younger members to slight them, 
while they attend on them, on the ground of their being 
forced upon them. A Uke excuse is sometimes uiged 
in behalf of an unworthy participation of the Lord's 
Sapper, as if that communion could Hfifc TOMOuaScik^ \)» 
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considered real, or dangerous to the impenitent^ idiiflli 
was performed nnder oonatraint^. 

26. Now, let snoh an apologist be taken on his own 
ground. Let it be granted to him, for aigomenl^s 
sake, though in no other way, that this general ez* 
action of religions dnties is nnwise; let him be allowed 
the fnll force of his objections to a STstem, which he 
has not yet experience to understand. Yet do theae 
outward circumstances change the nature of the case 
in any practical respect, or reliere him of his reaponai* 
bility f Bather, is it not his plain duly to take things 
as he finds them, since he has not the power of 
changing them; and, leaving to his superiors what 
pertains to them, the task of deciding on the sjatem 
to be pursued, to inquire how he ought to act under 
it, and to reflect what his guilt will be in the day of 
account, if week after week he has come into *the 
presence of Gk>d with a deliberate pro&nation in his 
right hand, or at least with irrererence of manner, and 
an idle mind f 

27. And, again, as regards the Holy Oommnnion, 
how do the outward circumstances which bring ns 
thither affect the real purpose of God respecting it? 
Can we in earthly matters remore what we dislike, bj 
wishing it away f — and shall we hope, by mere unbeliel^ 
to remove the Presence of Gk>d from His ordinance ? 
As well may we think of remoring thereby the yiaible 
emblems of bread and wine, or of withdrawing oaraehrea 

< [Hei«Ioagfattoi«iMrii«UiAt»from UMUmelbeeMMpabnelVrtQ^ 
I wif alwajt oppoMd to Um eonipiiltoiy eoiiimiiiikNi cf UadMrfradiiti^ 
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altogether from the OmnipreBent Eye of Gk)d itself. 
Though Christ is sayingly rerealed in the Saorameni 
only to those who receive Him in faith, yet we have 
the express word of Scripture for saying, that the 
thoughtless communicant, far firom remaining as if he 
did not receive it, is guilty of the actual Body and 
Blood of Ohrist, — g^ty of the crime of crucifying 
Him anew, as not discerning that which lies hid in the 
rite. This does not apply, of course, to any one who 
communicates with a doubt merely about his own state 
— ^fiur from it I — ^nor to those who resolre heartily, yet 
in the event fail to perform, as is the case with the 
young ; nor to those even who may happen to sin both 
before and after the reception of the Sacrament. Where 
there is earnestness, there is no condeomation ; but it 
applies fearfully to such as view the Blessed Ordinance 
as a thing of course, from a notion that they ai^ passive 
subjects of a regulation which others enforce; and, 
perhaps, the number of these is not small. Let such 
persons seriously consider that, were their argument 
correct, they need not be considered in a state of trial 
at all, and might escape the future judgment altogether. 
They would have only to protest (as we may speak) 
ag^ainst their creation, and they would no longer have any 
duties to bind them. But what says the word of Gk)d f 
''That which cometh into your mind, shall not be at 
all, that ye say. We will be as the heathen, as the 
fiimilies of the countries, to serve wood and stone." 
And then foDows the threat, addressed to those who 
rebel:— ''As I live, saith the Lord Gk)d, surely ^th a 
mighij hand, and with a stretched out arm, and with 
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fury poured out^ will I role over you And I 

will canae 70a to pass under the rod, and I will bring 
yoa into the bond of the oovenant/' 

28. And these words apply to the whole sabjeot 
which has engaged us. We may amose oorselyee, for 
a time, with snoh ezooses for sin as a penrerted inge- 
nuity fomishes ; but there is One who is justified in 
His sayings, and dear when He judgeth. Our worldfy 
philosophy and our weU-deyised pleadings will profit 
nothing at a day when the heaven shall depart as a 
scroll is rolled together, and all who are not dad in 
the wedding-garment of fiuth and loTe will be speedi- 
less. Surdy it is high time for us to wake out of 
sleep, to chase from us the shadows of the night, and 
to reaUae our indiTiduality, and the coming of our 
Judge. ''The night is far spent, the day is at hand,'' 
— *''let us be sober, and watch unto prayer.'* 
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SERMON IX. 

WIIirULNISfl^ THE SIN OF BAUL. 
(FkMfllMd DwMiber S, 16S8.) 

1 Sax. XT. lU 

n r9p€MiM M€ iUi I ha9§ §H mp 8mU iph§kin^fjbr iUi« immed 
hmek frmm fMomM§ Me, and kM mai pmf&rmed Mg command* 
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-^ mentB under the first Coyenant, haye each his 
oomplement in the Sacred History^ that we may haye 
a warning as well as an instraotion. The distingniahing 
yirtae, moral and political, of Abraham, Moses, and 
Dayid, was their faith ; b j which I mean an implicit 
reliance in Gbd's conunand and promise, and a seal for 
His honour ; a surrender and deyotion of themselyes, 
and all they had, to Him. At His^word thej each 
relinquished the dearest wish of thoir hearts, Isaac, 
Canaan, and the Temple; the Temple was not to be 
built, the land of promise not to be entered, the child 
of promise not to be retained. All three were tried 
by the anxieties and discomforts of exile and wander* 
ing; all three, and especially Moses and Dayid, were 
iffTf aealous for the Lord Gk>d of Hosts. ^ 

8. The fiath df Abraham is illustrated in the loke* 
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warmness of Lot^ who^ though a true servant of God, 
and a righieoiis man, ohose for his dwelling-place ihe 
fertile country of a guilty people. To Moses, who was 
faithful in all Qod's house, is confironted the untrue 
prophet Balaam, who, gifted from the same Dirine 
Master, and abounding in all knowledge and spiziioal 
discernment, mistook words for works, and fell through 
loye of lucre. The noble self-consuming seal of Dayid^ 
who was at once ruler of the chosen people, and typeof 
the Messiah, is contrasted with a still more conspioooua 
and hateful specimen of unbelief, as disclosed to ns in 
the history of Saul. To this history it is proposed now 
to draw your attention, not indeed with the purpose of 
surveying it as a whole, but with hope of gaining thenoe 
some such indirect illustration, in ihe way of ooninsl^ 
of the nature of religious Faith, as it is adapted to 
supply. 

8. It cannot be denied that the designs of Phm- 
dence towards Saul and David are, at first sights of s 
perplexing nature, as implying distinctions in the moral 
character of the two men, which their history does 
not dearly warrant. Accordingly, it is usual, with a 
view of meeting the difficulty, to treat them as mere 
instruments in the Divine Gk>vemance of the IsraeUtea, 
and to determine their respective virtues and defeotai, 
not by a moral, but by a political standard. For in« 
stance, the honourable title by which David is distin* 
guished, as ^'a man after Qod's own heartb'' is inter- 
preted with reference merely to his activity and suooasa 
in enferoing the principles of the Mosaic syiteniy no 
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aooonnt being taken of the motiTes whioh inflnenoed 
him, or of his general character, or of his oondnct in 
other respectB. Now, it is by no means intended here 
to dispute the troth of such representations, or to deny 
that the Chnrch, in its political relations, most eren 
treat men with a certain reference to their professions 
and. outward acts, such as it withdraws in its private 
dealings with them; yet, to consider the difference 
between Saol and David to be of a moral nature, is 
more consistent with the practical objects with which 
we believe Scripture to have been written, and more'^ 
reverent, moreover, to the memory of one whose lineage 
the Saviour almost gloried in claiming, and whose de- 
votional writings hayd edified the Church even to this 
day. Let us then drop, for the present, the political 
view of the history which it is here proposed to consider, 
and attempt to discover the moral lesson intended to 
be conveyed to us in the character of Saul, the contrast 
of the sealous David. 

4. The unbelief of Balaam discovers itself in a love 
of secular distinction, and was attended by self-decep- 
tion. Saul seems to have had no base ends in view; 
he was not self-deceived; his temptation and his fall 
consisted in a certain perverseness of mind, founded on 
some obscure feelings of self-importance, very com- 
monly observable in human nature, and sometimes 
called pride, — a perverseness which shows itself in a 
reluctance absolutely to relinquish its own independ- 
ence of action, in cases where dependence is aduty,and 
which interferes a little, and alters a Uttle, as if >fith a 
view of satisfying its own fimcied dignity, though it 
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is afraid altogether to oppose itself to the Toioe of 
Gk>d. Shoold this seem, at first sights to be a trifliiig 
fault, it is the more worth while to iraoe its operation 
in the history of Saul. If a tree is known by its firoit^ 
it is a great sin. 

5. Sanies oharaoter is marked by mnoh that ia ooii* 
sidered to be the highest moral ezoellenoe, — generosity, 
magnanimity, oalmness, energy, and deoiBion. He it 
introdnoed to as as ''a choioe yoimg man, and a 
goodly,'^ and as possessed of a strikmg personal jn^- 
sence, and as a member of a wealthy and powerfbl 
fiunily^ 

6. The first annonnoement of his eleration oame 
upon him suddenly, but apparently withoat unsettling 
him. He kept it secret, leaving it to Samuel, who had 
made it to him, to publish it. "Saul said unto his 
unole. He (that is, Samuel) told us plainly that the 
asses were found. But of the matter of the Idngdom, 
whereof Samuel spake, he told him not.** Nay, it 
would OTen seem as if he were averse to the dignity 
intended for him ; for when the Divine lot fell upon 
him, he had hid himself, and was not discoTered by the 
people without Divine assistance. 

7. The appointment was at first unpopular. ^Cie 
children of Belial said. How shall this man save ns?^' 
Here again his high-mindedness is diBOOvered, and hia 
remarkable force and energy of character. ^He showed 
no signs of resentment at the insult, ".lliey despised 
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him, and broaght him no presents. But he held his 
peace/' Soon the Ammonites inyaded the country 
beyond Jordan, with the avowed intention of reducing 
its inhabitants to slarery. They, almost in despair, 
sent to Saul for relief; and the panic spread in the 
interior, as well as among those whose country was 
immediately threatened. Hie conduct of their new 
king brings to mind the celebrated Roman story. 
^Behold, Saul came after the herd out of the field 
and Saul said. What aileth the people, that they weep? 
And they told him the tidings of the men of Jabesh. < 
And the Spirit of Qod came upon Saul, and his anger 
was kindled greatly .'^ His order for an immediate 
gathering throughout Israel was obeyed with the 
alacrity with which, in times of alarm, the many yidd 
themselves up to the will of the strong-minded. A 
dedsiye Tictory over the enemy followed. Then the 
populfur cry became, ''Who is he that said. Shall Saul 
reign oyer us T Bring the men, that we may put them 
to death. And Saul said, There shall not a man be 
put to death this day : for to-day the Lord hath wrought 
salvation m Israel.' 

8. We seem here to find noble traits of character; 
at the same time it must not be forgotten that some- 
times such exhibitions are also the concomitants of a 
certain strangeness and eccentricity of mind, which 
are very perpleidng to those who study it, and very 
unamiable. Reserve, sullenness, headstrong self-con- 
fidence, pride, caprice, sourness of temper, scorn of 
others, a sooflSng at natural feeling and religious prin- 
ciple; all those characters of mind which) Ui<(yi%|bL 4aar 
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tinot from mental aberratioD, are temptations to it^ 
fireqoently take the form, and ha^e in some degree the 
nature, of magnanimity. It is probable, from the 
sequel of Saul's history, that the apparent noUeness 
of his first actions was oonneoted with some snob 
miserable principles and feelings, which then eadsied 
only in their seeds, but which afterwards sprang op 
and ripened to his destruction; and this in oonse* 
quence of that one fatal defect of mind which has 
been already noticed, as corrupting the integrity| of 
his faith. 

9. The world prevailed over the fiuth of Balaam ; a 
more subtle, though not a rare temptation, OTercame 
the faith of Saul; wilfulness, the unaccountable desire 
of acting short of simple obedience to Gk>d's will, a re- 
pugpiance of unreserved self-surrender and submission 
to Him. This, it will at once be seen, was one charac- 
teristic of the Jewish nation ; so that the king was bni 
a type of the people ; nor, indeed, was it likely to be 
otherwise, bom as he was in the original sin of that 
very perverseness which led them to choose a king, 
instead of Ood. It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
the details of their history for instances of a like wilful- 
ness, — such as their leaving the manna till the mom- 
ing, their going out to gather it on the seventh day, 
Nadab and Abihu's offering strange fire, their obsti- 
nate transgression of the Second Commandment, their 
presumptuous determination to fight with the Canaan- 
ites, though Moses foretold their defeat, and, when pos- 
sessed of the promised land, their putting under tribute 
ihe idoiatera whom they were bid exterminate. The 
[mtf. §.] ^ 
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same was ihe sin of Jeroboam, who is almost by title 
the Apostate; when (}od had promised him the king- 
dom of Israel, he refused to wait Gk>d'8 time, but im- 
patiently forced a crisis, which ought to haye been left 
to Him who promised it. 

10. On the other hand, Abraham and David, 
with arms in their hands, waited upon Him for the 
fulfilment of the temporal promise in His good time. 
It is on this that the distinction turns, so much insisted 
on in the Books of Kings, of serving Gk>d with a '' per- 
fect,'' or not with a perfect, heart. ** Ahaz went to. 
Damascus to meet Tiglath-pileser, King of Assyria, and 
■aw an altar that was at Damascus ; and King Ahas 
sent to Urijah the priest the fashion of the altar, • • . 
and Urijah • • . built an altar according to all that 
king Ahas had sent from Damascus.'^ . Here was a 
wanton innovation on received usages, which had been 
appointed by Almighfy Gk>d. The same evil temper is 
protested against in Hezekiah's proclamation to the 
remnant of the Israelites: ** Be ye not like your fathers, 
and like your brethren, which trespassed against the 
Lord Grod of their fathers, who therefore gave them up 
to desolation, as ye see. Now be ye not stiff-necked, 
as your fathers were, but yield yourselves unto the 
Lord, and enter into His sanctuary." It is indirectly 
condemned, also, in the precept given to the Israelites, 
before their final deliverance from Fharaoh. When 
they were on the Bed Sea shore, Moses said, '' Fear ye 
not> stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord • • • . 
Tlie Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your 
peaoe,'^ Again, in the Book of PsaJms, '' Be still, and 
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know that I am God. I will be exalted among tbe 
heathen, I will be exalted in the earth {* the yeiy trial 
of the people consisting in their doing nothing out of 
their place, bnt implicitly following when the Almighty 
took the lead. 

11. Hie trial and the sin of the Israelites were con« 
tinned to the end of their history. They fell from tlieir 
election on Christ's coming, in consequence of this Teiry 
wilfulness ; refusing to receiye the terms of the New 
CoTenant, cw they were Touohsafed to them, and at* 
tempting to incorporate them into their own ceremonial 
system. '' They being ignorant of God's righteousm 
and going about to establish their own righteousni 
have not submitted themselyes unto the righteousnesa of 
God.'* 

12. Such was one distinguishing sin of the Israelitea 
as a nation ; and, as it proved the cause of their rejec- 
tion, so had it also, ages before, oormpted the faith, and 
forfeited the privileges, of their first king. The signs 
of wilfulness run through his history firom first to last : 
but his formal trial took place at two distinct times, 
and in both cases terminated in his deliberate fall. Of 
these, the latter is more directly to our purpose. When 
sent to inflict a Divine judgment upon the AmalekiteSj 
he spared those whom he was bid slay ; their king Agag, 
the best of the sheep and cattle, and all that was good. 
We are not concerned with the general state of mind 
and opinion which led him to this particular display of 
wilfulness. Much might be said of that pro&neness, 
which, as in the case of Esau, waa a distinguishing trait 
in his character. Indeed, we might even oonjeotnre 
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that from the first lie was an nnbelieyer in heart ; that 
is, that he did not reoogniBo the oxclasiTe diTinity of 
the Mosaic theology, compared with those of the sor- 
ronnding nations, and that he had by this time learned 
to regard the pomp and splendour of the neighbooring 
monarchies with an interest which made him ashamed 
of the seeming iUiberality and the singularity of the 
institutions of Israel. A penrerse will easily collects 
together a system of notions to justify itself in its obli- 
quity. The real state of the case was this, that he 
preferred his own way to that which God had deter- 
mined. When directed by the Divine Hand towards 
the mark for which he was chosen, he started aside like 
a broken bow. He obeyed, but with a reserve, yet 
distinctly professing to Samuel that he had per- 
formed the commandment of the Lord, because the 
sheep and cattle were reserved for a pious purpose, 
a sacrifice to the Lord. Hie Prophet, in his reply, 
explained the real moral character of this limited and 
discretionary obedience, in words which are a warning 
to all who are within the hearing of Bevealed Reli- 
gion to the end of time: "Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt ofierings and sacrifices; as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord T Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice; and to hearken, than the UX of rams. For 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is 
as iniquity and idolatry.'' 

18. The morid of Saul's history is forced upon us by 
the events which foQowed this deliberate offence. By 
wiUul resistance to God's will, he opened the door to 
Ihoae evil passions which till then, at the utmost^ only 
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served to make his character nnamiable, without 
■tamping it with gnilt. The reseire and m jBterionsneM, 
which, when sabordtnate to anoh magnaaimi^ «e he 
possessed, were even oalcnlated to increase his inflnenoe 
as a mler, ended in an oyerthrow of his mind^ whan 
they were allowed fall scope by ihe. removal of ime 
religious principle, and the withdrawal of the Spirit of 
Gk>d. Derangement was the oonseqnenoe of diadbedi* 
ence. The wilfoluess which first resisted God, next 
preyed npon himself, as a natural principle of disorder; 
his moods and changes, his compunctions and niapsea, 
what were they but Uie convulsions of the spirit^ when 
the governing power was lost f At length the proud 
heart, which thought it much to obey its Maker, was 
humbled to seek comfort in a witch's cavern; essaying, 
by means which he had formerly denounced, to obtain 
advice from that Prophet when dead, whom in hia life- 
time he had dishonoured. 

14. In contemplating this miserable termination of a 
history which promised well in the beginning, it should 
be observed, how clearly the &ilure of the divine purpose 
which takes place in it is attributable to man. Almighty 
Gk>d chose an instrument adapted, as far as external 
qualifications were concerned, to fulfil His purpose; 
adapted in all those respects which He reserved in Hia 
own hands, when He created a firee agent; in character 
and gifts, in all respects except in that in which aU men 
are, on the whole, on a level,-^ will. No one oonld 
be selected in talents or conduct more suitable for 
maintaining political power at home than the reserved, 
mysterious monarch whom God gave to His people ; 
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none more snitable for striking terror into the Bar- 
rounding nations than a oommandor gifted with hit 
ooohiess and promptitade in action. But he fell from 
his election, beoaose of unbelief, — ^becanse he woold 
take another part, and not the Terj part which was 
actnaUj assigned him in the decrees of the Most 
High. 

15. And again, considering his character according 
to the standard of moral excellence, here also it was one 
not without great promise. It is from such stem 
materials that the highest and noblest specimens of our 
kind are formed* The pliant and amiable by nature, 
generally speaking, are not the subjects of great pur* 
poses. They are hardly capable of extraordinary dis- 
cipline; they yield or they sink beneath the pressure of 
those sanctifying processes which do but mature the 
champions of holy Ghurch. '' Unstable as water, thou 
ahalt not excel,'' is a representation true in its degree 
in the case of many, who neyertheless serve Grod 
acceptably in their generation, and whose real place in 
the ranks of the unseen world we have no means of 
ascertaining. ~ But those minds, which naturally most 
resemble the aboriginal chaos, contain within them the 
elements of a manrellous creation of light and beauty, 
if they but open their hearts to the effectual power of 
the Holy Spirit. Pride and sullenness, obstinacy and 
impetuosity, then become transformed into the seal, 
firmness, and high-mindedness of religious Faith. It 
depended on Saul himself whether or not he became 
the riral of that exalted saint, who, being once a fierce 
aTenger of his brethren, at length became ** the meekest 

A 
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of men/' yet not losing thereby, bat gaining, moral 
strength and resolateness. 

16. Or again, a oomparison of him in this respeoi 
with the Apostle who originally bore his name, is not 
perhaps so &noifQl as it may appear at first sight. St. 
Panl was distingnished by a forionsness and yindiotiTe* 
ness equally inoongraons as Saul's pride, with the 
obedience of Faith. In the first perseoution against 
the Christians, he is described by the sacred writer as 
ravening like a beast of prey. And he was exposed to 
the temptation of a wilfulness similar to that of Saul— 
the wilfulness of running counter to Ood's purposes^ 
and interfering in the course of Dispensations whioh 
he should hare humbly receiTed. He indeed was 
called miraculously, but scarcely more so than Saal, 
who, when he least expected it, was called by Samnel^ 
and was, at his express prediction, suddenly filled by 
the Spirit of God, and made to prophesy. Bnt^ wliils 
Saul profited not by the privilege thus Touchsafed to 
him, St. Paul was ** not disobedient to the hearenly 
vision,'' and matured in his after-life in those exalted 
qualities of mind which Saul forfeited. Bvery attentiTS 
reader of his Epistles must be struck with the firequenoy 
and force of the Apostle's declarations oonceming un- 
reserved submission to the Divine will, or rather of his 
exulting confidence in it. But the wretched king of 
Israel, what is his ultimate state, but the most forlorn 
of which human nature is capable f *^ How are the 
mighty fieJlen I" was the lament over him of the loyal 
though injured friend who succeeded to his power. 
He^ who might have been canonised in the catalogue of 
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the elerenth of Hebrews, is but the prototype of tliat 
▼iidon of obduracy and self-inflicted destitution, which 
none but unbelieving poets of these latter ages have 
ever thought worthy of aught but the condemnation and 
abhorrence of mankind. 

17. Two questions must be answered before we can 
apply the lesson of Saul's history to our own circum- 
stances. It is common to contrast Christianity with 
Judaism, as if the latter were chiefly a system of positiye 
commands, and the former addressed itself to the 
Season and natural Conscience; and accordingly, it 
will perhaps be questioned whether Christians can be 
exposed to the temptation of wilfalness, that is, dis- 
obedience to the external word of God, in any way 
practically parallel to Saul's trial. And secondly, 
granting it possible, the warning against wilfulness, 
contained in his history and that of his nation, may be 
met by the objection that the Jews were a peculiarly 
<aimal and gross-minded people, so that nothing can b«f 
argued concerning our danger at this day, from their 
being exposed and yielding to the temptation of per- 
Yersity and presumption. 

18. (I.) But such an assumption eyidences a great 
want of fairness towards the ancient people of Gk)d, in 
those who make it, and is evidently perilous in pro- 
portion as it is proved to be unfounded. All men, not 
the Jews only, have a strange propensity, such as Eve 
evidenced in the beginning, to do what they are told 
not to do. It is plainly visible in children, and m the 
common people ; and in them we are able to ]ud|^ whak 
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we all are, before edacation and habit lay restraintB apoQ 
UB. Need we even do more tban appeal to the erenta 
of the paat year, to the condaot of the lower claaaea 
when under that fearfol Tisitation, from whioh we are 
now, as we troat, recoTering, in order to deteot the 
workings of that ' innate spirit of scepticism and 
obduracy which was the enemy of Jewish fiath f Of 
course, all places did not afford the same eridence of 
it; bat on the whole there was enough for my present 
allusion to it. A suspicion of the most beneyolent 
exertions in their favour, a jealousy of the interference 
of those who knew more than themselTCS, a p e rv e rse 
rejection of their senrices, and a counteraction of their 
plans and advice, an unthankful credulity in receiving 
all the idle tales told in disparagement of their know- 
ledge and prudence; these were admonitions before 
our eyes, not to trust those specious theories which are 
built on the supposition, that the actual condition of 
the human mind is better now than it was among the 
Jews. This is not said without regard to the difference 
of guilt in disobeying a Divine and a human com* 
mand; nor, again, in complaint of the poorer classes, 
of whom we are especially bound to be tender, and 
who are not the worse merely because they are less 
disguised in the expression of their feelings; but as 
pointing out for our own instruction the present 
existence of a perversity in our common nature, like 
that which appears in the history of Israel. Nor, 
perhaps, can any one doubt, who examines himself, 
that he has within him an unaccountable and in* 
9^ctive feeling to resiHt sAthotity aa such, whiek 
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consdenoe or the sense of interest is alone able to 
oreroome* 

19. Or, again, to take the case of young persons who 
have not yet taken their place in the serious business 
of life; consider the fidse shame they feel at being 
supposed to be obedient to Gk>d or man; their en- 
dearonrs to be more irreligious than they really can 
be; their affected indifference to domestic feelings, 
and the sanctity and the authority of relationship; 
their adoption of ridicule as an instrument of retalia- 
tion on the constraints of duty or necessily. What " 
does aU this show us, but that our nature likes its own 
way, not as thinking it better or safer, but simply 
because it is its own? In other words, that the prin- 
cq>le of Faith is resisted, not only by our attachment 
to objects of sense and sight, but by an innate rebel- 
lious principle, which disobeys as if for the sake of 
disobedience. 

20. (2.) Now if wilfulness be a characteristic of 
human nature, it is idle to make any such distinction 
of Dispensations, as will depriye us of the profitable- 
ness of the history of Saul; which was the other 
question just now raised concerning it. Under any 
drcumstanoes it must be a duty to subdue that which 
is in itself vicious ; and it is no excuse for wilfulness 
to say that we are not under a positive system of 
commands, such as the Mosaic, and that there is no 
room for the sin in Christianity. Bather, it will be our 
duty to regard ourselves in all our existing religious 
relationfli^ and not merely according to some abstract 
views of the Gk>spel Covenant, and to apply the prin- 
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oiples of right and wrong, exemplified in tlie Jewish 
history, to oar ohang^ circomstanoes on the whole. 

21. Bnt, to speak pUunly, it may be doubted whether 
there be any snoh great differenoe between the Jewish 
system and onr own, in respect of positire institaiions 
and oommandment-s. Reyealed Religion, as sooh, is 
of the nature of a positiye rule, implying, as it doetp 
an addition, greater or less, to the religion of nature, 
and the disclosure of facts, which are thus discloeed, 
because otherwise not discoyerable. Accordingly, the 
difference between the state of Jews and Ohristiaas is 
one iBimply of degree. We have to practise submiaeion 
as they had, and we can run counter to the will of God 
in the rery same way as they did, and under the same 
temptations which overcame them. For instance, the 
reception of the Catholic faith is a submission to a 
positive command, as really as was that of the Israel- 
ites to the Second CSon^mandment. And the belief in 
the necessity of such reception, in order to salvation, is 
an additional instance of submission. Adherence to 
the Canon of Scripture is a further instance of this 
obedience of Faith ; and St. John marks it as such in 
the words with which the Canon itself closes, which 
contain an anathema parallel to that which we use in 
the Creed. Moreover, the duty of Ecclesiastical Unity 
is dearly one of positive institution ; it is a sort of 
ceremonial observance, and as such, is the tenure on 
which the evangelical privileges are chartered to qb« 
The Sacraments, too, are of the same positive cha- 
racter. 

r 

22. If these remarks be well founded, it is plain that 
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instead of our being Teiy differently sitnaied from the 
JewB, all peraona who are sabjecta of Berealed Reli- 
gion, coincide in differing from all who are left nnder 
the Dispensation of Natnre. Revelation pats us on a 
trial which exists bat obscarely in Natural Religion ; 
the trial of obeying for obedience-sake, or on Faith. 
Deference to the law of Oonsdence, indeed, is of the 
natare of Faith ; bat it is easily perrerted into a kind 
of self-confidence, namely, a deference to oar own 
judgment. Here, then. Revelation provides as with an 
important instrnment for chastening and moulding' 
our moral character, over and above the matter of its 
disclosures. Christians as well as Jews must submit 
as little children. This being considered, how strange 
are the notions of the present day concerning the 
liberty and irresponsibility of the Christian I If the 
Gospel be a message, as it is, it ever must be more or 
less what the multitude of self- wise reasoners declare it 
ahall not be, — a law; it must be of the nature of what 
they call a form, and a bondage; it must, in its degree, 
bring darkness, instead of flattering them with the 
promise of immediate illumination ; and must enlighten 
them only in proportion as they first submit to be 
darkened. This, then, if they knew their meaning, is 
the wish of the so-called philosophical Christians, and 
men of no party, of the present day ; namely, that they 
should be rid altogether of the shackles of a Revelation : 
and to this assuredly their efforts are tending and will 
tend, — to identify the Christian doctrine with their 
own individual convictions, to sink its supehiatural 
character, and to constitute themselves the prophets. 
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not the recipients, of Divine Truth; creeds and die* 
dpline being abready in their minds seyered from its 
sabstanoCi and being gradually shaken off by them in 
hct, as the circumstances of the times will allow. 

28. Let us, then, reflect that, whatever be the trial of 
those who have not a Revelation, the trial of those who 
have is one of Faith in opposition to self-will. Those 
very self-appointed ordinances which are praiseworthy 
in a heathen, and the appropriate evidence of his 
earnestness and piety, are inexcusable in those to whom 
Gk)d has spoken. Things indifferent become sins when 
they are forbidden, and duties when commanded. The 
emblems of the Deity might be invented by Egyptian 
fidth, but were adopted by Jewish unbelief. The trial 
of Abraham, when called on to kill his son, as of Saul 
when bid slay the Amalekites, wan the duty of quitting 
the ordinary rules which He prescribes to our obedience, 
upon a positive commandment distinctly conveyed io 
them by revelation. 

24. And so strong is this tendency of Revealed 
Religion to erect positive institutions and laws, that it 
absorbs into its province even those temi Dral ordinances 
which are, strictly speaking, exterior to it. It gives io 
the laws of man the nature of a divine authority, and 
where they exist makes obedience to them a duty. This 
is evident in the case of civil government, the forms 
and officers of which, when once established, are to be 
received for conscience-sake by those who find them- 
selves under them. The same principle is applied in a 
more remarkable manner to sanction customs originally 
indifferent, in the case of the Reichabites ; who were 
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rewsrded with a promise of confeiiiiiaace as a family, on 
the groond of their obsenranoe of certain discomforts 
and austerities,- imposed on them by the simple anttiority 
of an ancestor • 

26. With these principles fresh in the memory, a 
number of reflections crowd upon the. mind in sar- 
▼eying the face ci society, as at present constitnted. 
The present open resistance to constitnted power, and 
(what is more to the purpose) the indalgent toleration 
of it^ the irrererence towards Antiquity, the nnscm- 
pnlons and wanton violation of the commands and 
usages of our forefathers, the undoing of their bene- 
factions, the pro&nation of the Church, the bold trans- 
gression of the duty of Ecclesiastical Unity, the avowed 
disdain of what is called party religion (though Christ 
undeniably made a party the Tehicle of His doctrine, 
and did not cast it at random on the world, as men 
would now have it), the growing indifference to the 
Catholic Creed, the sceptical objections to portions of 
its doctrine, the arguings and discussings and compar- 
ings and correctings and rejectings, and all the train of 
presumptuous exercises, to which its sacred articles are 
subjected, the numberless discordant criticisms on the 
Liturgy, which have shot up on all sides of us ; the gene- 
ral irritable state of mind, which is every where to be 
witnessed, and craving for change in all things ; what 
do all these symptoms show, but that the spirit of Saul 
still lives f — that wilfulness, which is the antagonist 
principle to the seal of David,— the principle of cleaving 
and breaking down all divine ordinances, instead of 
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building ap. And with Saul's tin, SanPs portion awaits 
his followerSi-^istraction, aberration ; the hiding of 
Gk)d's countenance ; imbecility, rashness, and change- 
ableneeft in their counsels; judicial blindness, fear of 
the multitude; alienation from good men and fiuthfiil 
friends ; subserviency to their worst foes, the kings of 
Amaiek and the wizards of Endor. So was it with 
the Jews, who rcgected their Messiah only to follow 
impostors; so is it with infidels, who become the 
slaves of superstition ; and such is ever the righieona 
doom of those who trust thoir own wills more thaa 
God's word, in one way or other to be led even- 
tually into a servile submission to usurped 'authorify. 
As the Apostle says of the Roman Christians, they were 
but slaves of sin, while they were emancipated firmn 
righteousness. "What fruit,'' he asks, ** had ye Aen 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed f " 

2tf . These remarks may at first sight seem irrelevant 
in the case of those who, like ourselves, are bound by 
affection and express promises to the cause of Ohrisfa 
Church ; yet it should be recollected that very rarely 
have its members escaped the infection of the age in 
which they lived: and there certainly is the danger 
of our considering ourselves safe, merely because we do 
not go the lengUis 6f others, and protest against the. 
extreme principles or measures to which they are 
committed* 



SERMON X. 

FAITH AND REASON, 00NTRA8TSD AS HABITS. Of MIND. 

(PftMhcd oa the Epiphanj, 1888.) 

Hbb. zi. 1. 

* Ifam Faiik it U4 §uiHmne§ qf fAtf^« hoped far, ike tvidenee <f Hdagi 

moiMen," 

rpHE subject of Faith is one eepociallj suggested to 
^ our minds by the event which we this day oom- 
memorate, and the great act of grace of which it was 
the first-fruits. It was as on this day that the wise men 
of the East were allowed to approach and adore the 
infant Sayiour, in anticipation of those Gentile multi- 
tndes who, when the kingdom of Qod was preached^ 
irere to take possession of it as if by yiolence, and to 
extend it to the ends of the earth. To them Christ 
was manifested as He is to us, and in. ihe same way ; 
not to the eyes of the flesh, but to the illuminated mind, 
to their Faith. As the manifestation of (}od accorded 
to the Jews was circumscribed, and addressed to their 

senses, so that which is Touchsafed to Christians is 

•J 

uniTersal and spiritual. Whereas the gifts of the 
Gospel are inrisible, Faith is their proper recipient; 
and whereas its Church is Catholic, Faith is it^ bond 
of intercommunion ; things external, local, and sensible 

A • ■ 
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being no longer objects to dwell npoii on their own 
aooonnt^ bat merely means of oonyeTing onwftrds the 
divine gifts from the GKrer to their proper home, the 
heart itself. 

2. As, then, GathoUdty is the note, so aa inward 
manifestation is the privilege, and Faith the datj, of 
the Christian Church; or, in the words of the Apostle, 
''the OtntUei^ receiye ''the promise of the Spirit 
through Faiih.'* 

3. I shall not, then be stepping beyond the range of 
subjects to whioh this great Festival draws our attention» 
if I enter upon some inquiries into the nature of that 
special Gk)epel grace, by whidi Jews and Gentilas 
apprehend and eiyoy tiie blessings whidi Christ has 
purchased for them, and which accordingly is spoken 

• of in the Collect in the service, as the peculiarity of our 
condition in this life, as Sight will be in the world to 
come. And in so doing, I shall be pursuing a sulgeot» 
which is likely to be of main importance in the oontro- 
versies which lie before us at this day, and upon wUbh 
lam not speaking now for the first time from this plane*. 

4. It is scarcely necessary to prove from Soriptore, 
the especial dignity and influence of Faith, under the 
Gh>spel Dispensation, as regards both our spiritual and 
moral condition. VHiatever be the particular fiMsnlij or 
frame of mind denoted by the word, certainly Fbith is 
regarded in Scripture as the diosen instrument oon« 
necting heaven and earth, as a novel principle of aotioii 
most powerful in the influence which it exerts both am 
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the Iiearland on ihe Divine view ofos, and yet in itself of 
a nature to exdte ike contempt or ridknile of the worlcL 
'Jliese oharaoteristics, its apparent weakness^ its norelty, 
its special adoption^ and its effioaoji are noted in sndi 
passages as the following .'-^''Have fidth in God ; for 
Terily I say nnto yon, that whosoeirer shall say nnto this 
.moontain. Be then remored, and be thou cast into the 
sea^ and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall beliere 
that those things which he saith shall come to pass, he 
shall have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I say nnto 
yoo, what things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe 
that ye receive them, and ye shall have them.** And 
again: ''If then canst beb'eve, all things are possible 
to him that believeth/' Again : ''The preaching of the 
Cross is to them that perish foolishness, but nnto ns . 
which are saved it is the power of Gbd. Where is the' 
wise f where is the scribe f where is the dispnter of 
this world f For after that in the wisdom of Gbd the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe/' 
Again: "The word is nigh thee, even in thy month 
and in thy heart, that is, the word of faith which we 
preacL • • • Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God/' And again : "Yet a little while, 
and He that shldl come will come, and will not tarry; 
now the jnst shall live by faith.'' • • • And then, soon 
after, the words of t^eVext: " Now &ith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen '." 
6. Such is the great weapon which Christianity em* 
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ployB, whether viewed as a reUgiaaa Beheme, as a aocial 
system, or as a moral rale ; and what it is desoribed as 
being in the foregoing texts, it is also said to be expressly 
or by implication in otiier passages too nomerona io cita^ 
And I suppose that it will not be denied, that the first 
impression made upon the reader from all these ia^ that 
in the minds of the sacred writers, Fkith is an inatm* 
ment of knowledge and action, unknown to the world 
before, a principle 9ui ^dtiertt, distinct from those wUoh 
nature supplies, and in particular (which is the point 
into which I mean to inquire) independent of what is 
commonly understood by Reason*. Certainly if, after • 
all that is said about Faith in the New Testament, as if 
it were what may be called a discoTcry of the Gbepel, 
and a special divine method of salvation; if, after all, iti • 
turns out merely to be a believing upon evidence, or a| • 
sort of conclusion upon a process of reasoning, a resolve! ^ 
formed upon a calculation, the inspired text is not level "^ 
to the understanding, or adapted to the instruction, of 
the unlearned reader. If Faith be such a principle, Jiow 
is it novel and strange f 

6. Other considerations may be urged in support of 
the same view of the case. For instance : Faith ia 
spoken of as having its life in a certain moral temper \ 

* ["What U oommonlj niideritood hj Kmmm," or "comnoa mdm^*! 
Ai that word la often used, it the habit ni dodding abool raliglBMr 
qneitioiia with the off-hand random JndgnMnta which art aiggtatad by 
Mcnkr prindidet; Tida anprat Diiooarta it. AI beit^ bj Haaana lai 
ofciaUj meant, the faenltj of Reaaon eaereialng iteelf eipUoUfy by ip* 
poiUriofi or eridentlal meihodf .] 

« [That ia, the intelleetoal prineiplea oa whiek the oo a e t na i oni Mt 
drawn, to which VWitb aiaent» are the C Qnaiq[nenta ni a eeilaia dUasI 
temper, aa their sim f«d «•• conditioa.] 

« 8 
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but argumentatiTe exercises are not moral ; Faith, then, 
ia hot the same method of proof as Season. 

7. Again : Faith is said to be one of the sapematoral 
gifts imparted in the Gk)epel. ''Bj grace have je been 
saved, throogh fiuth, and that not of yoarselTCs, it is 
the gift of God ;'' bnt investigation and proof belong 
to man as man, prior to the Gkispel : therefore Faith is 
something higher than Beason. 

8. Again : — ^That Faith is independent of processes of 
Beason^seemsplain from theirrespective subject-matters. 
" Faith oometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God.'' It simply accepts testimony. As then testi- 
mony is distinct from experience, so is Faith from 
Season. 

9. And again : — ^When the Apostles disparage " the 
wisdom of this world,'' '' dispntings," " excellency of 
speech," and the like, they seem to mean very much 
what would now be called trains of argument, discussion, 
investigation, — that is, exercises of Beason. 

10. Once more : — Yarious instances are g^ven us in 
Scripture of persons making an acknowledgment of 
Christ and His Apostles upon Faith, which would not^ 
be considered by the world as a rational conviction uponi 
evidenoe. For instance : The lame man who sat at the 
Beautiful gate was healed on his faith, after St. Peter 
had but said, "Look on us." And that other lame 
man' at Lystra si^w no miracle done by St. Ptol, but 
only heard him preach, when the Apostle, " steadfastly 
beholding him^ and perceiving that he had faith to be 
healed, said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy 
feei." Again, St. Paul at Athens did no miracle, but 
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preached, and jet ^'oortain men clave nnto him and 
believed/' To the samepnrpose are onr Lord's words, 
when St. John Baptist sent to Him to ask if He 
the Christ. He wrought miracles^ indeed, to 
him, but added, '' Blessed is he whosoerer shall not be 
offended in Me.'' And when St. Thomas doubted of 
His resurrection. He gave him the sensible proof whiok 
he asked, but He added, ** Blessed are thej thai have 
not seen, and jet have believed." On another oooasioii 
He said, ** Except je see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe*." 

11. On the other hand, however, it may be urged, 
that it is plainly impossible that Faith should be inde- 
pendent of Reason, and a new mode of arriving at trath ; 
that the Gospel does not alter the constitution of our 
nature, and does but elevate it and add to it; that 
Sight is our initial, and Beason is our ultimate infor- 
mant concerning all knowledge. We are consoioas 
that we see; we have an instinctive reliance on our 
Beason : how can the claims of a professed Bevelation 
be brought home to us as Divine, except through these T 
Faith, then, must necessarilj be resolvable at last into ( 
Sight and Beason; unless, indeed, we agree with 
enthusiasts in thinking that faculties altogether new 
are implanted in our minds, and that perceptibly, by ( 
the grace of the Gospel ; faculties which, of course, are 
known to those who have them without proof; and, to 
those who have them not, cannot be made known by 
any. Scripture confirms this representation, as often 

• Aoti HL if xiT. 9l lOf iTii. ii. Halt. si. e» Jolm u. Ii| 
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as Ae Apostles appesl to their miracles, or to the 
Old Testament. This is an appeal to Beason; and 
what is recorded, in some instances, was probably 
or certainly (as it is presnmed from the necessity 
of the case) made in the rest, eren when not 
recorded. 

12. Sabh is the question which presents itself to 
readers of Scripture, as to the relation of Faith to 
Beason: and it is nsoal at this day to settle it in dis- 
paragement of Faith, — to say that Faith is but a moral 
quality, dependent upon Beason, — ^that Beason judges 
both of the evidence on which Scripture is to be re* 
oeived, and of the meaning of Scripture; and then 
Faith follows or not, according to the state of the 
heart; that we make up our minds by Beason without 
Faith, and then we proceed to adore and to obey by 
Faith apart from Beason; that, though Faith rests on 
testimony, not on reasonings, yet that testimony, in its 
turn, depends on Beason for the proof of its preten- 
sions, so that Beason is an indispensable preliminary. 

^ 13. Now, in attempting to inyestigate what are the 
distinct offices of Faith and Beason Jn religious 
matters, and the relation of the one to the other, I 
obsenre, ' first, that undeniable though it be, that 
Beason has a power of analysis and criticism in all 
opinion and conduct, and that nothing is true or right 
but what may be justified, and, in a certain sense, 
prored by it, and undeniable, in consequence, that. 
Unless the doctrines receired by Faith are approrckble 
by Beason, thej haye no daim to be regarded as true. 
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it does not therefore follow that Faith is actually 
grounded on iSeason in the believing mind itself ; on- 
les87 mdeed^ to take a parallel case, a jndge can be 
'canednEhid'ongin, as well as the jnstifier, of the inno^ 
ce«ioe or truth of those who are brought before him. 
A judge does not make men honest, but aoquita and 
yindioates them : in like manner. Reason need not be 
the origin of Faith, as Faith exists in the yeiy peracms 
believing, though it does test and verify it. This, 
then, is one confusion, which must be cleared up in the ". 
question^— the assumption that Beason must be the in* 
ward principle of action in religious inquiries or ocm- 
ducfih the' case of thiTor that individual, beoaose^^ 
like alspectator, it acknowledges and concurs in what 
goes on; — the mistake of a critical for a creative 
power. 

"^ 14. This distinction we cannot fail to recognise as 
true in itself, and applicable to the matter in hand. It 
is what we all admit at once as regards the principle of 
Conscience. No one will say that Conscience is against 
Reason, or that its dictates cannot be thrown into an 
argumentative form ; yet who will, therefore, maintain 
that it is not an original principle, but must depend, 
before it acts, upon some previous processes of Reason f 
Reason analysses the grounds and motives of a ction; a l 
reason iiTah 'analysis, but is not the motive itself. As ji 
then. Conscience is a simple element in our nature, yet 
its operations admit of being surveyed and scrutinised 
by Reason ; so may Faith be cogniasable, and its acta 
be justified, by Reason, without therefore being, in 
matter of fiu^t, dependent upon it; and as we reprobato. 
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nnder the name of Utilitoriaiiifim, the sobstitation of 
BeaBon for Gonscienoe, so perohanoe it is a parallel 
error to teach that a process of Reason is the wm qyA 
non for tme religions Faith. When the (Soepel is said 
to require a rational Faith, this need not mean more 
than that Faith is accordant to right Reason in the 
abstract, not that it results from it in the particnhir 
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16. A parallel and familiar instance is presented by 
Ae generally-acknowledged contrast between poetical 
or similar powers, and the art of criticism, lliat art 
is tiie sovereign awarder of praise and blame, and con- 
stitntes a conrt of appeal in matters of taste; as then 
the critic ascertains what he cannot himself create, so 
Reason may pnt its sanction upon the acts of Faith, 
without in consequence being the source from which 
Faith springs. 

16. On the other hand. Faith certainly does seem, in 
matter of fact, to exist and operate quite independently 
of Reason. Will any one say that a child or uneducated 
person may not sayingly act on Faith, without being 
able to produce reasons why he so actsf What suffi- 
cient yiew has he of the Evidences of Christianity 7 
What logical proof of its diyioityf If he has none. 
Faith, viewed as an internal habit or act, does not 
depend upon inquiry and examination, but has its own 
special basis, whatever that is, as truly as Oonsdence has. 
We see, then, that Reason may be the judge, without 
being the origin, of Faith; and that Faith may be 
justified by Reason, without making use of it. This is 
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17. Next, I obsenre, that, whaterer be the real 
tinotion and relation existing between Faith and 
Reason, which it is not to our purpose at once to 
determine, the contrast that woold be made between 
them, on a popular view, is this, — ^that Reason requireBj 
strong evidence before it assents, and Faith is oontent] 
with weaker eridence. 

18. For instance : when a well-known infidel of tiie 
last centurj argues, that the divimtj of Ghristiaiiiiy 
is founded on the testimony of the Apostles, in oppo- 
sition to the experience of nature, and that ibe laws 
of nature are uniform, those of testimony yariable^ 
and scoffingly adds that Christianity is founded 00 
Faith, not on Reason, what is this but saying that 
Reason is seyerer in its demands of evidence than 
Faith r 

19. Again, the founder of the recent Utilitariaa 
School insists, that all evidence for miracles, before 
it can be received, should be brought into a court of 
law, and subjected to its searching forms : — ^this too is 
to imply that Reason demands exact proofs, but that 
Faith accepts inaccurate ones. 

20. The same thing is implied in the notion which 
men of the world entertain, that Faith is but cre- 
dulity, superstition, or fanaticism; these principles 
being notoriously such as are contented with insuffi- 
cient evidence concerning their objects. On the other 
hand, scepticism, which shows itself in a dissatisfiBM^tion 
with evidence of whatever kind, is often called by the 
name of Reason. What Faith, then, and Reason aiBp 
when compared together, may be determined from 
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their ooimierfeits, — from the mutual relatum of 
credolitj and aoeptioiam^ whibh no one can doabt 
about. 

21. In like manner^ when mathematics are said to 
indine the mind towards doubt and latitadinarianismi 
this arises, acoording to the statement of one* who 
Mt this inflnenoe of the stndy, from its indisposing 
ns for argoments drawn from mere probabilities. 

22. Or, to take particular instances i—YHien the 
proof of Infant Baptism is rested by its defenders on 
sodi texts as, ''Suffer little chfldren to come unto 
He V ^ man of a reasoning turn will object to such 
an argument as not sufficient to prove the point in 
hand. He will say that it does not follow that infants 
ought to be baptized, because they ought to be 
brought and dedicated to Christ; and that he waits 
for more dedsive evidence. 

23. Again, when the religious observance of a 
Christian Sabbath is defended from the Apostles' 
observance of it, it may be captiously argued that, 
considering St. Paul's express declaration, that the 
Sabbath, as "such, is abolished, a mere practice, which 
happens to be recorded in the Acts, and which, for 
what we know, was temporary and accidental, cannot 
restore what was once done away, and introduce a 
Jewish rite into the Gospel. Religious persons, who 
cannot answer this objection, are often tempted to 
impute it to ''man's wisdom," "the logic of the 
schools," " tiie pride of reason," and the like, and to 
insist on the necessity of the teachable study of >Scrip- 
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tore as the means of "overooming it. We are not <xm* 
cerned to defend the language they use; bnfc it is 
plain that they oorroborate what has been laid down, 
as implying that Reason requires more eridenoe Ibr 
oonyiction than Faith. 

24. When, then. Reason and. Faith are oontrasted 
together, Faith means easiness. Reason, difficolty of 
oonviotion. Reason is called either strong senae or 
sceptioism, according to the bias of the speaker ; and 
Faith, either teachableness or credulity. 

25. The next question, beyond which I shall not 
proceed to-day, is this :— If this be so, how is it con*r 
formable to Reason to accept eridence less than Reason 
requires? If Faith be what has been described, it' 

t opposes itself to Reason, as being satisfied with the; 
less where Reason demands the more. If, tiien,^ 
Reason be the healthy action of the mind, then Faith • 
must be its weakness. The answer to this question i 
will adrance us one step farther in our inrestigation 
into the relation existing between Faith and Reason. 

26. Faith, then, as I hare said, does not demand 
evidence so strong as is necessary for what is common^ 
considered a rational conyiction, or belief on the ground 
of Reason ; and why f For this reason, because it is 
mainly swayed by antecedent considerations. In this 
way it is, that the two principles are opposed to one 
another: Faith is influenced by previous notices, prepos- 
sessions, and (in a good sense of the word) prejudices; but 
Reason, by direct and definite proof. The mind that 

is acted upon by its own hopes^ fearsy and 
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exirtmg opinions; whereas it is supposed to reason 
sererely, when it rejects antecedent proof of a fact,— 
rejects every thing bat the actual evidence producible 
in its &Toar. This will appear from a very few words. 

27. Faith is a principle of action, and action does not 
allow time for minnte and finished investigations. We 
may (if we will) think that sobh investigations are of 
high value ; though, in truth, they have a tendency to 
blunt the practical energy of the mind, while they 
improve its scientific exactness ; but, whatever be their 
character and consequences, they do not answer the 
needs of dafly life. Diligent collection of evidence, 
sifting of arguments, and balancing of rival testimonies, 
may be suited to persons who have leisure and oppor- 
tunity to act when and how they will; they are not 
suited to the multitude. Faith, then, as being a 
principle for the multitude and for conduct, is influenced 
more by what (in language familiar to us of this place) 
are called tixiTa than by ^fuSa, — ^less by evidence, 
more by previously-entertained principles, views, and 

;i wishes. 

28. This is the case with all Faith, and not merely 
religious. We hear a report in the streets, or read it 
in the public journals. We know nothing of the 
evidence; we do not know the witnesses, or any thing 
about them: yet sometimes we believe implicitly, 
sometimes not ; sometimes we believe without asking 
for evidence, sometimes we disbelieve till we receive it. 
Bid a rumour circulate of a destructive earthquake in 
£fjria or the south of Europe, we should readily credit it ; 
both because it might easily be true^ and because it 
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was nothing to us though it were. Did the report 
relate to oonntries nearer home, we ihoald try to trtoe 
and anthentioate it. We do not call for evidenoe till 
anteoedent probabilities fail. 

29. Again, it is scaroelj neoessarj to point out bowt 
much our inclinations have to do with our belief. It is I 
almost a prorerb, that persons belieTO what they wish 
to be true. They will with difficulty admit the fidlnre of 
any cherished project, or listen to a messenger of iD 
tidings. It may be objected, indeed, that great desirs 
of an object sometimes makes us incredulous that we 
hare attained it. Certainly ; but this is only when we 
consider its attainment improbable, as well as desiiable. - 
Thus St. Thomas doubted of the Besnrreotion ; and 
thus Jacob, especially as haying already been deoeifed 
by his children, beliered not the news of Joseph's being 
goTemor of Egypt. ''Jacob's heart fidnted, for he 
beUered them not . • . but when he saw the waggons 
which Joseph had sent to carry him, the qiirit of 
Jacob Uieir &ther reviyed/' 

80. 13ie case is the same as regards preconoeifed 
opinions. Men readily beliere reports un&TOurable 
to persons they dislike, or confirmations of theories of 
their own. ''Trifles light as air" are all that the 
predisposed mind requires for belief and action. 

81. Such are the inducements to belief which prerail 
with all of us, by a law of our nature, and whether they 
are in the particular case reasonable or not. Whan 
the probabilities we assume do not really exist, or our 
wishes are inordinate, or our opinions are wrong, cor 
Faith degenerates into weakness, extrayaganoe, aoper- 
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stitioii, enthoaiasm, bigotry, prejndioe, as the caae , 
may be ; bat when oar prepossessionB are anexception- V 
able, then we are right in beUering or not believing, y 
not indeed withoat, bat apon slender eyidenoe. ' / 

82. Whereas Beason then (as the word is commonly 

osed) rests on the eridence. Faith is inflaenced by 

J presamptions ; and hence, while Beason reqaires 

rigid proofs. Faith is satisfied with vagae or defectiye 

ones. 



88. It will senre to bring oat this doctrine into. a 
more tangible form, to sist down some inferences and 
reflections to which it leads, themselves not animpor- 
lant. 

84. (1.) First, then, I would draw attention to the 
coincidence, for such it woald seem to.be, of what has 
been said, with St. Paal's definition of Faith in the 
text. He might have defined it '' reliance on the word 
of another,'' or ''acceptance of a divine message,'' or 
*' sabmission of the intellect to mysteries," or in other 
ways equaUy true and more theological ; bat instead of 
such accounts of it, he adopts a definition bearing upon 
its nature, and singularly justifying the view which has 
been here taken of it. '' Faith," he says, ''is the sub- 
stance" or realizing "of things hoped for." It is the 
reckoning that to be, which it hopes or wishes to be; 
not " the realizing of things proved by evidence." Its 
desire is its main evidence ; or, as the Apostle expressly 
goes on to say, it makes its own evidence, " being the 
mdenee of things not seen." And this is thesicaase, as 
is natoral, why Faith seems to the world so irrationalt 
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as St. Paul says in other Epistles. Not that it has no \ 
grounds in Reason, that is, in eridence ; bat becaoae il 
is satisfied with so mach less than would be neoesaaiy, 
were it not for the bias of the mind, that to the wmld 
its evidence seems like nothing. 

35. (2.) Next it is plain in what sense Faith is a 
moral principle. ^^ ifl p'ft^*^^^ iy» fJiAminiij nni an wi»i^k- 
b7 &ot8, as bj . probabilities j and since probabilities 
have no definite ascertained, Tslao, and are reducible to / 
no scientific standard, what are such to eachindiTidnal, I . 
depends on his moral temperament. A good and 4'bad \ 
man will think very different things probable. In the 
judgment of a rightly disposed mind, objects are desir- 
. able and attainable which irreligious men will consider 
to be but fancies. Such a correct moral judgment and 
▼iew of things is the very medium in which the argn* 
ment for Christianity has its constraining influence ; a 
faint proof under circumstances being more availing 
than a strong one, apart firom those circumstances. 

86. This holds good as regards the matter aa well 
as the evidence of the Gospel. It is difficult to say 
where the evidence, whether for Scripture or the Creed^ 
would be found, if it were deprived of those adven- 
titiotts illustrations which it extracts and absorbs firom 
the mind of the |inquirer, and which a merdful Brovi- 
dence places there for that very purpose. Texts have 
their Oluminating power, firom the atmosphere of habit^ 
opinion» usage, tradition, through which we see them. 
On the other hand, irreligious m^ are adequate judges 
of the value of mere evidence, when the decision tnma 
upon it ; for evidence is addressed to the Heason^ cooa* 
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pek the Beaaon to asaent bo &r as it is strong, and 
allows the Season to donbt or disbeliere so &r as it is 
weak. Hie blood on Joseph's ooat of many oolonrs 
was as perceptible to enemy as to firiend; miracles 
appeal to the senses of all men, good and bad ; and, 
while their sapematnral character is learned from that 
experience of natnre which is common to the jnst and 
to the onjnst, the fact of their occurrence depends on 
oonsiderations about testimony, enthusiasm, imposture, 
and the like, in which there is nothing inward, nothing 
personaL It is a sort of proof which a man does not 
make for himself, but which is made for him. It exists 
independently of him, and is apprehended from its own 
dear and objectiTe character. It is its yery boast that 
it does but require a candid hearing; nay, it especially 
addresses itself to the unbelioyer, and engages to con- 
vert him as if against his will. There is no room for 
choice; there is no merit, no praise or blame, in be- 
lieving or d&Bbelieying; no test of character in the one 
or the other. But a man if responsible for ^s faith, 
because he is responnihie for his likings and dislikings, 
his hopesnand his opinions, on all of which luB'falth 
depends. And whereas unbelierers do^not see this 
distinction, they persist in saying that a man is as 
little responsible for his faith as for his bodily functions ; 
that both are firom nature ; that the will cannot make a 
weak proof a strong one; that if a person thinks a 
certain reason goes only a certain way, he is dishonest 
in attempting to make it go farther; that if he is after 
all wrong in his judgment, it is only his misfortune, 
not his fiMilt; that he is acted on by certain principles 
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from withoat, uid miut ob^ the lam of erideao^ 
whioh are neoessary and constant. Bat in truth, thongh 
a gtren eridenoe don not varj in force, the anteoedfliU 
probability Httending it does varj withoat limi^ accord- 
ing to the temper of the mind Borreying it. 

37. (8.) Again : it is plain from what hu been mSA, 
why oar great diTinea, Bnll and Taylor, not to mwitiM 
others, hare maintainod that justifying faitfi ig jUw 
formala cAarifafa, or in St. Panl's words, irinvt it' (hmrvr 
ivtpyov/Uvii. For as that faith, which is not monlf 
bat depends npon eridenoe, is fidn formata ratiomt^ — 
dead faith, which an infidel may hare ; so that whiah 
jtutifies or is acceptable in God's sif^t, lives in, and / 
from, a desire after those things which it accepts and I 



38. (4.) And here, agun, we see what is meant by vy- 
ing that Faith is a supernatural principle. The laws of 
eridenoe are the same in regard to the Gospel as to 
profane matters. If they were Uie sole arbiters of 
Paith, of oonrse Faith could hare nothing snpematarsl 
in it. But lore of the great Object of Faith, watoh-i 
fnl attention to Him, readiness to beliere Him naar, 
easiness to beliere Him interposing in hnmsa affairs, 
fear of the risk of slighting or misung lAat may; 
really oome firom Him ; these are feelings not natural 
to &Ilen man, and they oome only of aapematnral 
grace ; and these are the feelings which make ns think ^ 
eridenoe sufficient, whioh falls short of a proof in itself. 
The aatural man has no heart for die promises of the . 
Go^ral, and dissects its eridenoe withoat rerecesios^ 
withoai liope, wiftwrA MUfjwaa*, ■wv'iisBifc tKo^nrnQi; 
[mat, •.] ** 
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in d^ while he analygee that eYidence . perhapa morft 
philosophically timn another, and treata itmor elmni- 
iiotialjrand auniB np its result with the precision and 
propriety of a legal tribnnali he rests in it as an en iST 
ind neither attains'the farther tiraths at which JtppintSi 
abr inhales the spirit which it breathes. 
" 89. (5.) And this remark bears upon a fact which has 
lometimee perplexed Christians^— that th ose phil oso? "^ 
phers^ ancient and modemi who have been jiminent 
in physicaPsoience^'liaTe not nnfrequently^shown a 
tendency to infidelity. The system of physical causes 
is so much more tangible and satisfying than that of 
final, that unless there be a pre-existent and inde- 
pendent interest in the inquirer's mind, leading him 
io dwell on the phenomena which betoken an Intelli-i 
gent Creator, he will certainly follow out those which 
terminate in the hypothesis of a settled order of nature 
and self-sustained laws. It is indeed a great question 
whether Atheism is not as philosophically consistent 
with the phenomena of the physical world, taken 
by themselves*, as the doctrine of a creative and 
governing Power. But, however this be, the practical 
safeguard against Atheism in the case' of scientific . 
inquirers is the inward need and desire, the inward 

* Tide BaeoD, d« Aagm. Seient. § 6. 

[* "Phytic^ pbenomena, taken by ikemtehei ;** Umi it, apart from 
pvjeliologiad phenoinaiui, apui fitmi moral coniideratioiis, apart from ^ 
11m aMffBl principlea bj wbidi tbay moat ba interpreted, and apart from 
tbat idcA of God wbiob wakea up in tbe mind QDder the atimnliia of 
iBteUeetoal tnuning. Tbe qaeaUoD i», wbetber pbjiieal pbenomena 
logieaQj Umek «% or on the other hand kgieallj remiHd at of the^og 
ofaOod. In either oaasb if they do not bring to « thia eaidinal troth, 
Wf si% in St. Fiil'a worda, «« withoni exenae.'^ 
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experience of that Power, existing in the mind befen 
and independently of their examination of His material 
world. 

40. (6.) And in this lies the main feUaojr of the cele- 
brated argument against mirades, already allnded to, 
of a Scotch philosopher, whose depth and anbilefy 
all must acknowledge. Let ns grant (at least for 
argument's sake) that judging from the experience 
of lifci it is more likely that witnesses shonld deoeife. 
than that the laws of nature should be suspended* 
Still there may be considerations distinct firom this 
Tiew of the question which turn the main probaUfity 
the other way, — ^ria. the likelihood, h priori^ that a 
Revelation should be given. Here, then, we see bow 
Faith is and is not according to Reason; taken to* 
geiher with the antecedent probability that Providenoe 
will reveal Himself to mankind, such evidence of the 
fact, as is otherwise deficient, may be enough for con- 
viction, even in the judgment of Season. But enough 
need not be enough, apart from that probability. Ibat 1 
is, Reason, weighing evidence only, or arguing from ex- 
ternal experience, is counter to Faith ; but, admitting 
the legitimate influence^ and logical import of the moral 
feelings, it concurs with it 

41. (7.) Hence it would seem as though Paley had 
hardly asked enough inthe Introduction to his work on the 
Evidences, when he says of the doctrine of a future 
state and of a revelation relating to it, ''that it is not 
necessary for our purpose that these propositions be 
capable of proof, or even that, by arguments drawn 
firom the light of nature, they can be made out to be 

o 2 
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probable ; it is enoagb that we are able to say oonoem- 
ing them, that they are not so yiolently improbable/' 
that the propositions or the facts oonnected with- them 
ooght to be rejected at first sight. This acute and 
ingenioiis writer here asks leare to do only what the 
Utilitarian writer mentioned in a former place demands 
should be done, namely, to bring his case (as it were) 
into court; asif trusting to the strength of his evidence, 
dispensing with moral and religious considerations on 
one side or the other, and arguing from the mere 
phenomena of the human mind, that is, the inducements;" 
motires, and habits according to which man acts. 1 
will not say more of such a procedure than that it ) 
seems to me dangerous. As miracles, according to the 
common saying, are not wrought to conyince Atheists, 
and, when they claim to be evidence of a Revelation, 
presuppose the being of an Intelligent Agent to whom 
they may be referred, so Evidences in general are 
grounded on the admission that the doctrine they are 
brought to prove is, not merely not inconsistent, but 
actually accordant with the laws of His moral govern- 
ance. Miracles, though they contravene the physical 
laws of the universe, tend to the dne^fulfilment of its 
moral laws. And ih matter of fact» when they were 
wrought, they addressed persons who were already 
believers, not in the mere probability, but even in the 
truth of supernatural revelations. This appears from 
the preaching of our Lord and His Apostles, who are 
accustomed to appeal to the religious feelings of their 
hearers; and who, though they might fiul with the 
many, did thus persuade those who were persuaded— 
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□ot, indeed, the sopliiBts of Atlieiu or the poIiticmDi of 
Rome, yet men of Ter; different atotes of nind tme from 
aootber, the pious, the snpentitioDa, and the dissolota, 
different, indeed, bat all agreeing in this, in the ■«• 
knowledgment of tmtlu beyond this world, irtietbar 
or not their knowledge wma olear, or their IiTea oon- 
siatent, — the deroat Jew, the proselyte of the gate, 
the ontaoght fisherman, the oatoast Pablican, and the 
pagan idolater. 

42. (S.) Andlastofall.wehBreBeewhatdivineatneaii, 
who bare been led to depreciate what are odled the 
Evidences of Religion. The last oentniy, a time 
when lore was oold, is noted as being espeoiBlly tlie 
Age of Eridencea ; and now, when more deroat and 
zealous feelings hare been excited, there is, I need 
scarcely say, a dispositioB manifested in Tarioas qnar- 
tera, to think lightly, as of the eighteenth oentoty, 
so of its boasted demonstrations. I have not here to 
make any formal oompariaon of the lost oentaiy with 
the present, or to say whether Utey are nearer the 
tniUi, who in these matters advance with the present 
age, or who loiter behind with the preoeding. I will 
only state what seems to me meant when persons 
disparage the Evidences, — vii. they consider that, as 
a gfiDRral mle, re^oos minds embraoe the Gospel 
mainly on the great antecedent probability of a ReT»> . 
lation, and ibe soitablenees of the Oospel to their 
needs; on the other hand, that on men of irreligioiw 
minds Evidenoea are thrown away. Fnrther, they 
perhaps wonld say, that to insist mnoh on m a tt era 
wJtioh M« for the mptl yaA w '«a\km to «b,^ fNrao- 
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tical purpoaej draws men away from the trae view of 
Ghristiaiiity, and leads them to think that Faith is 
mainfy the result of argoment^ that reUgions Trath 
is a legitimate matter of disputation, and that thej 
who reject it rather err in judgment than commit sin. 
Thej think thej see in the stndy in question a tendenoj 
to betray the sacredness and dignity of Beligioni when 
those who profess themselTes its champions sllow 
themselTes to stand on the same ground as philosophers 
of the world, admit the same principles, and only aim 
at drawing different conclusions. 

48. For is not this the error, the common and fatal 
error, of the world, to think itself a judge of Religious 
IVuth without preparation of heartf ''I am the good 
Shepherd, and know My sheep, and am known of 
Mine/' '' He goeth before them, and the sheep follow 
Him, for they know His voice." ''Hie pure in heart 
shall see God :" '' to the meek mysteries are rerealed;'^ 
'^ he that is spiritual judgeth all things." '' The dark- 
ness oomprehendeth it not." Oross eyes see not; 
heavy ears hear not. But in the schools of the world 
the ways towards Truth are considered high roads open 
to all men, howerer disposed, at all times. Truth is 
to be approached without homage. Every one is con* 
sidered on a level with his neighbour; or rather the 
powers of the intellect, acuteness, sagacity, subtlety, 
and depth, are thought the guides into Truth. Men 
considar that they have as full a right to discuss re* 
ligions subjects, as if they were themselves religious. 
They will enter upon the most sacred points of Faith 
at the moment^ at their pleasure, — ^if it so happen, in 
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a careless frame of miud, in their hours of recre- 
ation, oyer the wine cap. Is it wonderM that they 
80 frequentlj end in becoming indifferentists, and 
oondnde that Religions Tmth is bat a name, thai all 
men are right and all wrong, finom witnessing externally 
the mnltitade of sects and parties, and from the olear 
conscioasness they possess within, that their own in* 
quiries end in darkness f 

44. Tet, serioas as these dangers may be, it does 
not therefore follow that the Evidences may not be of 
great serrice to persons in particular frames of mind. 
Careless persons may be startled by them as they 
might be startled by a miracle, which is no neceasaiy 
condition of belieying, notwithstanding. Again, they 
often serve as a test of honesty of mind ; their rejection 
being the condemnation of nnbelievers. Again, re* 
ligious persons sometimes get perplexed and lose their 
WBj ; are harassed by objections ; see difficoltiee whidh 
they cannot surmount ; are a prey to subtlety of mind 
or over-anxiety. Under these circumstances the varied 
proofs of Christianity will be a stay, a refuge, an 
encouragement, a rallying point for Faith, a graoions 
economy ; and even in the case of the most established 
Christian they are a source of gratitude and reverent 
admiration, and a 'means of confirming faith and hope. 
Nothing need be detracted from the use of the Evi- 
dences on this score; much less can any sober mind 
run into the wild notion jbhat actuaUy no proof at all is 
implied in the maintenance, or may be exacted for 
the profession of Christianity. I would only *^ii***tnin 
that that proof need not be the subject of enalyna^ 
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or take a methodical fonn, or be complete and sym- 
metrical, m the believing mind ; a nd that pr obability is 
its life. I do bat say that it is antecedent probabOitj^ 
that gives meaning to those argnments from &cts^ 
which are oommonly called the Evidenccwof Bevelation; 
that, whereas mere probability proves nothing, mere 
fiMsts persuade no one; that probability is to feet, a s 
the sonl to the body; that mere presomptions may have 
lib force, bat that mere fects have no warmth. A 
matilated and defective evidence soffices for persaasion 
where the heart is alive; but dead evidences, however 
perfect, can bat create a dead feith. 

45. To oondnde : It will be observed, I have not yet 
said what Beason really is, or what is its relation to 
Faith, bat have merely contrasted the two together, 
taking Beason in the sense popularly ascribed to the 
word. Nor do I aim at more than ascertaining the 
sense in which the words Faith and Beason are used 
by Obistian and Catholic writers. K I shall snoceed 
in this, I shall be content, without attempting to defend 
it. Half the controversies in the world are verbal ones; 
and could they be brought to a plain issue, they would 
be brotight to a prompt termination. Parties engaged 
in them would then perceive, either that in substance 
they agreed together, or that their difference was 
one of first principles. This is the great object to 
be aimed at in the present age, though confessedly a 
very arduoas one. We need not dispute, we need not 
prove,*— we need but define . At all events, let us, if. 
wa can, do this first of all; and then iM wVis^ we^ ^x& 
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for U8 to dispute with, what is left for as to prova 
Controveray, at least in this age, does not lie between 
the hosts of hearen. Miohael and his Angels on the 
one side, and the powers of evil on the other ; but it is 
a sort of night battle, where each fights for himselt aiid 
friend and foe stand together. When men understand f 
each other^s meaningt they see, for the most pait^ thatr 
controversy is. either superfluous or hopeless. 



SBRMON XL 

THK MATUBB OP PAITH IN BSLATIOK TO BXA80N. 

(Fkwobtd Jtniiary 18» 18S9.) . 

1 Cob. L S7. 

Ood kaa ekottm th€/oo!iih thim^t ^ tk4 W9M to caitfiMmd th€ wU0, 
mmd €hd kmtk ehomm th§ wok things ^ Mtf woM to oo^foumd tk» 



1. It is asual at ihia daj to speak as if Faith were 
simpl J of a moral nature, and depended and followed 
npon a distinct act of Season beforehand, — Reason 
warranting, on the ground of evidence, both ample and 
carefullj examined, that the Gk>8pel comes firom Gbd, 
and (Aa» Faith embracing it On the other hand, the 
more Scriptural representation seems to be this, which 
is obviouslj more agreeable to &cts also, that, instead 
of there being really anj such united process of reason- 
ing first, and then beliering, the act of Faith is sole 
and elementary, and complete in itself, and depends on 
no process of mind previous to it: and this doctrine is 
borne out by the common opinion of men, who, though 
they contrast Faith and Reason, yet rather consider 
Faith to be weak Reason, than a moral quality or act 
following upon Reason. The Word of Life is offered to 
a man; and, on its being offered, he has Faith in it. 
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Why f On these two g^nnds, — tiie word of iti hmnaa 
messenger, and the likelihood of ihe message. And 
whj does he feel the message to be probable? Beoanas 
he hasa lore for it, his love being strong, thoogh the 
testimony is weak. Hehas akeen sense of the intrinsio 
excellence of the message, of its desirableneaSy of its 
likeness to what it seems to him DiTine Qoodnesa would 
Tonchsafe did He yonchsafe any, of the need of a 
Revelation, and its probabili^. Thos F bith_is_ihe 
reasoning of a religions mind, or of what Borq^tnrs 
caDs a right or renewed hearty which acts upon pre- 
sumptions rather than evidence, which, specolates and 
yentores on the future when Jt cannot make siura 
of it. 

2. Thus, to take the instance of St. Paul preaching 
at Athens: he told his hearers that he came as a 
messenger from that God whom they worshipped 
already, though ignorantly, and of whom iheir poets 
spoke. He appealed to the conviction that was lodged 
within them of the spiritual nature and the unity of 
God; and he exhorted them to turn to Him who had 
appointed One to judge the whole world hereafter. 
This was an appeal to the antecedent probability of a 
Revelation, which would be estimated variously accord* 
ing to the desire or it existing in each breast. Now, 
what was the evidence he gave, in order to concentrmte 
those various antecedent presumptions, to which he 
referred, in behalf of the message which he brought f 
Very slight, yet something; not a miracle, but his own 
word that God had raised Christ from the dead; very 
like the evidence given to the mass of men now> or 
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rather not ao xnnoh. No one will aaj it was strong 
eridenoe; yet, aided bj the novelty, and what may be 
called originality, of the claim, its strangeness, and 
improbability considered as a mere invention, and the 
personal bearing of the Apostle, and supported by the 
foil force of the antecedent probabilities which existed, 
and which he stirred within them, it was enough. It 
was enough, for some did beliere,— enough, not indeed 
in itself, but enough for those who had love, and there- 
fore were inclined to believe. To those who had no. 
fears, wishes, longings, or expectations, of another 
world, he was but '' a babbler/^ those who had such, 
or, in the Evangelist's words in another place, were 
'^ ordained to eternal life,'' ''clave unto him, and be- 
Ueved." 

3. This instance, then, seems very fully to justify 
the view of Faith which 1 have been taking, that it is 
an act of Reason, but of what the world would call weak, 
bad, or insufficient Reason; and that, because it rests 
on presumption more, and on evidence less. On the 
other hand, I conceive that this passage of Sor^ture 
does not fit in at all with the modem theory now in esteem 
that Faith is a mere moral act, dependent on a previous 
process of clear and cautious Reason. If so, one would 
think that St. Paul had no claim upon the faith of his 
hearers, till he had first wrought a mirade, such as 
Reason might approve, in token that his message was 
to be handed over to the acceptance of Faith. 

4. Now, that this difference of theories m regards 
the nature of religious Faith is.not a trifiing one, is 

^evident, perhaps, firom the conclusions which I drew 
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from it lastweek^whibh^if Intimate, ire oerUdnlyimpor- 
tant : and as feeling it to be a Borioiis difference, I nofr 
proceed to state distinctly what I conceire to be the rela- 
tion of Faith to Reason. I obserre, then, as foUowa :— 

5. We are sorronnded bj beings which exist qnite 
independently of ns,"— exist whether we exist, or cease 
to exist, whether we hare cognisance of them or no. 
These we commonly separate into two groat dirisioiis, 
material and immaterial. Of the material we haTS 
direct knowledge through the senses; we are sensible 
of the existence of persons and things, of their pro- 
perties and modes, of their relations towards each 
other, and the courses of action which they carry on. 
Of all these we are directly cognisant through the 
senses; we see and hear what passes, and that im- 
mediately. As to immaterial beings, that we haTS 
faculties analogous to sense by Which we have direct 
knowledge of their presence, does not appear, exoept 
indeed as regards our own soul and its acts. Bui so 
far is certain at least, that we are not oonscioua of 
possessing them; and we account it, and rightly, to 
be enthusiasm to profess such consciousness. At times, 
indeed, that consciousness has been imparted, as in 
some of the appbaranoes of God to man contained 
in Scripture : but, in the ordinary course of things, 
whaterer direct intercourse goes on between the soul 
and imma^rial beings, whether we perceire them or 
not, and are influenced by them or not, certainly ire 
haye no consciousness of that perception or influence^ 
such as our sensed* oonyqr to as in the perception of 
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things material. The senseB, then, are the only in- 
straments which we know to be granted to ns for 
direct and immediate acqoaintance with things external 
to OS. Moreover, it is obvions that even onr senses 
oonyey ns but a little way out of onrselves, and intro- 
duce OS to the external world only onder cironmstancesy 
onder conditions of time and place, and of certain media 
through which they act. We mast be near things to 
tonch them ; we mnst be interrupted by no simultaneous 
sounds to hear them; we must have light to see them; 
we can neither see, hear, nor touch things past or future. 

6. Now, Reason is that fSM^ulty of the mind by which 
this deficiency is supplied; by which knowledge of 
things external to us, of beings, £m^, and events, is 
attained beyond the range of sense. It ascertains for 
us not natural things only, or immaterial only, or 
present only, or past, or future ; but, even if limited 
in its power, it is unlimited in its range, viewed as a 
faculty, though, of course, in individuals it varies in 
range also. It reaches to the ends of the universe, 
and to the throne of Gk>d beyond them ; it brings us 
knowledge, whether clear or uncertain, stiU know- 
ledge, in whatever degree of perfection, firom every 
side'; but, at the same time, with this characteristic, 
that it obtains it indirectly, not directly. 

7. Beason does not really perceive any thing ; but 
it is a faculty of proceeding from things that are per- 
ceived to things whidi are not ; the existence of which 
it certifies to us on the hypothesis of somet^ng else 
being known to exists in other words, being assumed 

^be true. 
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8. Saoh 18 Beason, nmply oonaidered; aad Imboi 
the fitness of a nmnber of words which are comnioiily 
used to denote it and its acts. For instance: itsaotii 
osoally considered a process, which, of oonrsep a pro* 
gross of thought firom one idea to the other mnsi be; ss 
exercise of mind, which perception through the sensei^ 
can hardly be called; or, again, an inTestigatk»t or 
an analysis; or it is said to compareb diacriminsii^ 
judge, and decide : all whidi words imply, not dmplf 
assent to the reality of certain external fiM)ta, but a 
search into grounds, and an assent upon groondk 
It is, then, the faculty of gaining knowledge upon 
grounds giren ; and its exercise lies in asserting ens 
thing, because of some other thing; and, when its 
exercise is conducted rightly, it leads to knowledge ; 
when wrongly, to apparent knowledge, to opinion, and 
error. 

9. Now, if this be Reason, an act or process of FaJthp 
simply considered, is certainly an exercise of Beasoo; 
whether a right exercise or not is a farther question; 
and, whether so to call it, is a sufficient account of it, 
is a farther question. It is an acceptance of things as 
real, which the senses do not conyey, upon certain pre* 
▼ious grounds; it is an instrument of indirect knowledge 
concerning things external to us, — the process being 
such as the following : '' I assent to this doctrine as 
true, because I hare been taught it;*' or, ^'beoanse 
superiors tell me so;^' or, ''because good men think 
so;'' or, ''because Tory different men think so;"* or, 
'^because all men;'' or, "most men;" or, "becanae it 
is established ;" or, " because' persons whom I tmat 
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wmj tiiat it was onoe guaranteed bj miradee/^ or^ 
^ because one who is said to hsye wrought mirades; 
or ''who says he wrought them/' ''has taught it/' or, 
^'because I have seen one who saw the inirables/' or, 
^because I saw what I took to be a mirade;'' or for 
all or some of these reasons together. Some such 
exercise of Reason is the act of Faith, considered in its 
nature. 

10. On the other hand. Faith plainly lies exposed 
to the popular charge of being a faultj exercise of 
Beason, as being conducted on insufficient grounds; 
and, I suppose, so much must be allowed on all hands, 
either that it is illogical, or that the mind has some 
g^unds which are not fully brought out, when the 
process is thus exhibited. In other words, that when 
the mind savingly believes, the reasoning which that 
belief involyes, if it be logical, does not merely proceed 
from the actual evidence, but from other grounds 
besides. 

11. I say, there is this alternative in viewing the 
particular process of Beason which is involved in Faith ; 
— to say either that the process is illogical, or the. sub- 
ject-matter more or less special and recondite ; the act 
of inference faul^, or the premisses undeveloped; that 
Faith is weak, or that it is unearthly. Scripture says 
that it is unearthly, and the world says that it is weak. 

12. This, then, being the imputation brought against 
Faith, that it is the reasoning of a weak mind, whereas 
it is in truth the reasoning of a divinely enlightened 
one, let me now, in a few words, attempt to shoi^ the 
analogy of this state of things, with what takes place in 
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regard to other exeroiaes of Season also; that is, lahall 
attempt to ahow that Faith is not the only eoceiciae of 
Season, whioh^ when oritically examined, would be 
called unreasonable, and yet is not so. 

18. (1.) In troth, nothing is more common among 
men of a reasoning torn than to consider that no one 
reasons well but themselTes. All men of conrse think 
that they themselTes are right and others wrong; who 
differ from them ; and so far all men must find fiuiU 
with the reasoning^ of others, since no one proposes to 
act without reasons of some kind. Accordingly, so fiur 
as men are accustomed to analyze the opinions of others 
and to contemplate their processes of thought, thej are 
tempted to despise them as illogical. If any one seta 
about examining why his neighbours are on one side in 
political questions, not on another ; why for or against 
certain measures, of a social, economical, or civil nature ; 
why they belong to this religious party, not to that; 
why they hold this or that doctrine; why they hare 
certain tastes in literature; or why they hold certain 
views in matters of opinion; it is needless to say that, if 
he measures their grounds merely by the reasons which 
they produce, he will have no difficulty in holding them 
up to ridicule, or even to censure. 

14. And so agam as to the deductions made firom 
definite facts common to all. From the sight of the 
same sky one may augur fine weather, another bad; 
firom the signs of the times one the coming in of good, 
another of evil ; from the same actions of individuals one 
infers moral gpreatness, another depravity or perversity^ 
one simplici^, another craft; upon the same evidenoa 

[nif. ••] 
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one justifies, aaother condemns. The miraoles of 
Christianity were in earlj times imputed by some to 
magic, others they oonverted; the union of its pro- 
fessors was ascribed to seditious and traitorous aims by 
some, while others it moyed to say, '' See how these 
love one another.^ Hie phenomena of the 
world have giren rise to a Tariety of theories, 
that is, of alleged &ots, at which they are supposed to 
point; theories of astronomy, chemistry, and physiology; 
theories religious and atheistical. The same events are 
considered to prove a particular providence, and not ; 
to attest the divinity of one religion or of another. 
The dowufSedl of the Roman Empire was to Pagans a 
refutation, to Christians an evidence, of Christianity. 
Such is the diversity with whidi men reason, showing 
US that Faith is not the only exercise of Reason, which 
approves itself to some and not to others, or which is, 
in the common sense of the word, irrational. 

15. Nor can it fiurly be said that such varieties do 
arise from deficiency in the power of reasoning in the 
multitude-; and that Faith, such as I have described it, is 
but proved thereby to be a specimen pf such deficiency. 
This is what men of clear intellects are not slow to 
imagine. Clear, strong, steady intellects, if they are 
not deep, will look on these differences in deduction 
chiefly as failures in the reasoning fiumlty, and wiU 
despise them or excuse them accordingly. Such are 
the men who are commonly latitudinarians in religion 
on the one hand, or innovators on the other: men of 
exact or acute but shallow minds, who consider all men 
\nong but themselves, yet think it no matter thoa^k 
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ihej be; who regard the panrait of troth onlj m % 
sjUogiBtic prooess, and fidlnre in attaining it aa ariaiiig 
merely from a want of mental conformity with the kwi 
on whioh jnat reasoning is oondooted. Bat aorelj theie 
is no greater mistake than this. For the ezparienoa ol 
life contains abundant evidence that in practical matten^ 
when their minds are really ronsed, men oommonlj are 
not bad reasoners. Men do not mistake when their 
interest is concerned. They hare an instinotiTS aense 
in which direction their path lies towards it^ and how 
they most act consistently with self-presenratioii or 
self-aggrandisement. And so in the case of qnestions 
in which party spirit, or political opinion, or ethical 
principle, or personal feeling, is concerned, men hare a 
surprising sagacity, often anknown to themselyes^ in 
finding their own' pla2». Howerer remote the oon* 
nexion between the point in qaestion and their own 
creed, or habits, or feelings, the principles which thej 
profess gn^de them nnerringly to their legitimate issoea; 
and thos it often happens that in apparently indifferent 
practices or nsages or sentiments, or in qnestions of 
science, or politics, or literature, we can almost pro- 
phesy beforehand, from their religious or moral views, 
where certain persons will stand, and often can defend 
them fiur better than they defend themselves. Thm 
same thing is proved from the internal consistency of 
such religions creeds as are allowed time and space to 
develope finely; such as Primitive Christianity, or the 
Medieval system, or Calvinism— e consistency whidk 
nevertheless is wrought out in and through the mde 
and inaooorate minds of the multitude. Again, it ia 
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prored firom tlie miifomiity obserrable in ihe oonne of 
tiie Hune doctrine in different agee and ooantries, 
whether it be political, religiooa, or philosophical ; the 
lawa of Reason forcing it on into the same develop- 
ments, the same sncoessiye phases, the same rise, and / 
the same decay, so that its recorded history in one 
oentoiy will almost suit its prospective course in the 



16. All this shows, that in spite of the inaccuracy in 
expression, or (if we will) in thought, which prevails in. 
the world, men on the whole do not reason incorrectly. 
If their reason itself were in fault, they would reason 
each in his own way : whereas they form into schools, 
and that not merely firom imitation and sympathy, but 
certainly firom internal compulsion, firom the constrain- 
ing influence pf their several principles. They may 
argue badly, but they reason well; that is, their pro- 
fessed grounds are no sufficient measures of their real 
ones. And in like manner, though the evidence with 
which Faith is content is apparently inadequate to its 
purpose, yet this is no proof of real weakness or imper- 

t fection in its reasoning. It seems^ to be contrary to 
^ Reason, yet is not ; it is but independent of and distinct 
firom what are called philosophical inquiries, intellectual 
systems, courses of argument, and the like. 

17. So much on the general phenomena which attend 
the exercise of this great faculty, one of the charac- 
teristics of human over brute natures. Whether we 
consider processes of Faith or other exeroiBe^f Reason» 
men advance forward on grounds which they do not, 

^^<Mr cannot produce, or if Aey could, yet could not prove 
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to be tnie, on latent or antecedent gitmndB whicli tlifj 
take for gpranted. 

18. (2.) Next, let it be observed, that howerer fiiD 
and howeyer precise onr prodncible groonda nuij be^ 
however STston^i^tic our method, howerer blear and 
tangible onr evidence, yet when onr argument k tnaoed 
down to its simple elements, there must ever be aome* 
thing assumed nltimately which is incapable of proof, -^ 
and without which our conclusion will be aa illogical as 
Faith is apt to seem to men of ihe world. 

19. To take the case of actual evidence, and thai of 
the strongest kind. Now, whatever it be, its cogency 
must be a thing taken for granted; so far it is ita own 
evidence, and can only be received on instinct or pre- 
judice. For instance, we trust onr senses, and that in 
spite of their often deceiving us. They even contradict 
each other at times, yet we trust them. But even were 
they ever consistent, never unfaithful, still their fidelity 
would not be thereby proved. We consider that there 
is so strong an antecedent probability that they are 
faithful, that we dispense with proof. We take the 
point for granted ; or, if we have g^unds for it, these 
either lie in our secret belief in the stability of natore, 
or in the preserving presence and uniformi^ of Divine 
Providence, — ^whicn, again, are points assumed. As, 
then, the senses may and do deceive us, and yet we 
trust them from a secret instinct, so it need not be 
weakness or rashness, if upon a certain presentunent 
of mind we trust to the fidelity of testimony offinred for 
a Revelation. 

20. Again : we. rely implicitly on onr memoiy, and 
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that, too, in apite of its being obTionsly unstable and 
treacheroas. And we trust to memory for the tmtli 
of most of oar opinions ; the grounds on whioh we hold 
them not being at a given moment all present to onr 
minds. We trust to memory to inform us what we \ 
do hold and what we do not. It may be said, that 
without such assumption the world oould not go on : 
true; and in the same way the Church oould not go on 
without Faith. Acquiescence in testimony, or in evi-^ 
deuce not stronger than testimony, is the only method, 
as fiur as we see, by which the next world can be 
revealed to us. 

21. The same remarks apply to our assumption of 
the fidelity of our reasoning powers ; which in certain 
instances we implicitly believe, though we know they 
have deceived us in others. 

22. Were it not for these instincts, it cannot be 
doubted but our experience of the deceivableness of 
Senses, Memory, and Reason, would perplex us much 
as to our practical reliance on them in matters of this 
world. And so, as regards the matters of another, 
they who have not that iustinctive apprehension of the 
Omnipresence of God and His unwearied and minute 
Providence which holiness and love create within us, 
must not be surprised to find that the evidence of 
CSunstianity does not perform an ofiice whidi was never 
intended for it, — ^via. that of recommending itself as well ! 
as the Revelation. Nothing, then, which Scripture says 
about Faith, however startling it may be at first sights 
is inconsistent with the state in which we find ourselves 
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ledge generally, — a state in which we must assume ^ 
sometiiing to prore anything, and can gain notbingi' 
without a TontoFd* 

28. (8.) Toprooeed. Nextlet it be oonaidered^thal 
the following law seems to hold in onr attainment of 
knowledge, that according to its desirableness, idieUier I 
in point of excellence, or range, or intricacy, so is the 
subtlety of the evidence on which it is recetred. 
We are so constituted, that if we insist iqpon being as 
snre as is conceirable, in eyery step of onr course^ we 
must be content to creep along the ground, and can 
never soar. If we are intonded for great ends, we are 
called to great haaards; and, whereas we are given 
absolute certainty' in nothing, we must in all things 
choose between doubt and inactivity, and the dbn* 
viction that we are under the eye of One who, for 
whatever reason, exercises us with the less evidence 
when He might give us the greater. He has put il 
into our hands, who loves us ; and He bids ua evamine 
it, indeed, with our best judgment, reject this and 
accept that, but still all the while as loving Him in our 
turn; not coldly and critically, but with the thought of 
His presence, and the reflection that perchance by the 
defects of the evidence He is trying our love of its 
matter; and that perchance it is a law of His Provi- 
deuce to speak less loudly the more He pranifles. 
For instance, the touch is the most certain and caattoos, 

[> Hei^b7«'abMl«iecwtdBtjSBBoUiing^'*StmcuiW m I bditf% 
*|NnoQii Mioh M abfolatfllyto make doobt ImpoiiiUsi* uidbj«W 
twMo doobi and SntetiTitjt'' St BMtoW not fonaal doaH Vat a iMt tf 
miadwhioliiMOfBiaMtiMpoiaibaitjdrdoabttiiir. Vldtii|^«H«a4] 
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bat it 18 the most oiroomscribed of onr sensesj and 
reaches bnt an arm's length. The eye, whioh takes 
in a far wider range, acts only in the light. Reason, 
whioh e3itends beyond the prorinoe of sense or the 
present time, is circnitons and indirect in its oonvey- 
ance of knowledge, which, even when distinct, is traced 
out pale and faint, as distant objects on the horiaon. 
And Faith, again, by which we get to know divine 
things, rests on the evidence of testimony, weak in 
proportion to the excellence of the blessing attested*^ 
And as Reason, with its great condosions, is con- 
fessedly a higher instmment than Sense with its 
secure premisses, so Faith rises above Reason, in its 
^ subject-matter, more than it falls below it in the 

' obscurity of its process. And it is, I say, but agree- 
able to analogy, that Divine Truth should be attained 
by so subtle and indirect a method, a method less 
tangible than others, less open to analysis, reducible 
bnt partially to the forms of Reason, and the ready 

I sport of objection and cavil. 

24. (4.) Further, much might be observed concern- 
ing the special delicacy and abstruseness of such 
reasoning processes as attend the acquisition of all 
higher knowledge. It is not too much to say that 
there is no one of the greater achievements of the 
Reason, which would show to advantage, which would 
be apparently justified and protected from criticism, 
if thrown into the technical forms which the science \ 
of argument requires. The most remarkable factories ^ 
of genius, remarkable both in their originality and the 

. oonfidence with which they have been pursued, have 
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been gained, m though by invisibla weapons, b j ways 
of thought BO i«condite uid intricate tha* tin idm of | 
men are obliged to take them on trust, till the erfentj 
or other eridenoe oonfirms them. Such are thel 
methods whidh penetrating intellects haT6 inTentedj 
in mathematioal science, which look like sophisms till 
they issne in troths'. Here, eren in the se v o ra st of 
disciplines, and in absolutely demonstrattTO prooeaaes, 
the instrument of discovery is so subtle, that tebhnicsl 
ezpressions and formuln are of necessity anbatitatsd 
for it, to thread the kbyrinth withal,by way of temper- 
ing its difficulties to the gprosser reason of the many. 
Or, let it be considered how rare and immaterial (if I 
may use the wcnrds) is metaphysical proof: how diffiouH 
to embrace, even when presented to ns by phQcsopbevs 
in whose clearness of mind and good sense we folly 
confide; and what a vain system of words without 
ideas such men seem to be piling up, while perhaps 
we are obliged to confess that it must be we who are 
duU, not they who are fanciful ; and that, whaterer be 
the character of their iuTestigations, we want the rigour 
or flexibility of mind to judge of them. Or let os 
attempt to ascertain the passage of the mind, when' 
slight indications in things present are made the in- 
formants of what is to be. Oonsider the preternaturmli 
sagacity with which a great general knows what his' 
friends and enemies are about, and what will be the 

[s ''Hm prlBoipkor eooerata rMMoing^'' whleb Indf to Fftitk» *"it 
pMttlM to tho mothod of proof, wbioh it the fbandotioB of moSotm 
■Mitlwiiuitiotl tetono^ •■ oontoined in tboodobrmtod Lomno* wilb wUok 
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final result^ and wbdroi of their oombined moyements^ 
— 4tnd then say whether^ if lie were required to argae 
the matter in word or on paper, all his most brilliant 
conjectores might not be refuted, and all his producible 
reasons exposed as illogical. 

25. And, in an analogous way, Faith is a process of ) 
the Reason, in which so much of the grounds of infer- 
ence cannot be exhibited, so much lies in the character 
of the mind itself, in its general yiew of things, its/ 
estimate of the probable and the improbable, its im- 
pressions concerning Good's will, and its anticipations 
derived from its own inbred wishes, that it will ereij 
seem to the world irrational and despicable ;— till, that 



is, the erent oonfirms it. The act of mind, for instance,! 
by which an unlearned person savingly believes the 
Gospel, on the word of his teacher, may be analogous 
to the exercise of sagacity in a great statesman or 
general, supernatural grace doing for the uncultivated 
reason what genius does for them. 

26. (5.) Now it is a singular confirmation of this 
view of the subject, that the reasonings of inspired i 
men in Scripture, nay, of Grod Himself, are of thisj 
recondite nature; so much so, that irreverent minds j 
scarcely hesitate to treat them with the siame contempt 
which they manifest towards the faith of ordinary 
Christians: St. Paul's arguments have been long ago 
abandoned even by men who professed to be defenders 
of Christianity, Nor can it be said surely that the line 
of thought (if I may dare so to speak), on which some 
of our Bver-blessed Saviour's discourses proceed, is 
^>inord intelligible to our ieeUe minds« " And heroimore* 
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over^ let it be noted that, supposing the kind of reason- 
ing which we call Faith to be of the aobtle oharaotw 
whioh I am maintaining, and the instances of profiMsed 
reasoning fonnd in Scriptore to be of a like sabtletf ^ 
light is thrown npon another remarkable droamstaocSi 
which no one ban deny, and which some have made an ^ 
objection, — I mean, the indirectness of the Soriptore 
proof on which the Oatholic doctrines rest It may be, 
that snch a peculiarity in the inspired text is the proper 
correlatiTe of Faith; snbh a text the proper matter for 
Faith to work npon ; so that a Scripture sooh as we 
have, and not snch as the Pentateuch was to the Jews, 
may be implied in our being under Faith and not onder 
the Law. 

27. (6.) Lastly, it should be obsenred that the 
analogy which I haye been pursuing extends to moral 
actions, and their properties and objects, as well as to 
intellectual exorcises. According as objects are greats 
the mode of attaining them is extraordinary; and 
again, according as it is extraordinary, so is the merit 
of the action. Here, instead of going to Scripture, or 
to a religious standard, let me appeal to the world's 
judgment in the matter. Military fame, for instance^ 
power, character for (preatness of mind, distinction in 
experimental science, are all sought and attained by 
risks and adventures. Oourage does not oonsist in 
calculation, but in fighting against chances. Hie 
statesman whose name endures, is he who rentorea 
upon measures which seem perilous, and yet suooeedt 
and can be only justified on looking back iq>on them* 
Firmness and greatness of soul are shown^ when a raler 
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stands his ground on his instinotiTO perception of a 
imih which the many sooflf at, and which seems fiMlmg. 
The religions enthusiast bows the hearts of men to a 
Tolnntarj obedience, who has the keenness to see, and 
the boldness to appeal to, principles and feelings deep 
buried within them, whidh they know not themselves, 
whidh he himself but by glimpses and at times rediies, 
and which he pursues from the intensity, not the 
steadiness of his view of them. And so in all things, 
great objects exact a venture, and a sacrifice is the 
condition of honour. And what is true in the world, 
why should it not be true also in the kingdom of Gk)d f 
We must " launch out into the deep, and let down our 
nets for a draught f we must in the morning sow our 
seed, and in the evening withhold not opr hand, for we 
know not whether shall prosper, eitiier this or that 
^ He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap.^ He that &ils 
nine times and succeeds the tenth, is a more honour- 
able man than he who hides his talent in a napkin ; and 
so, even though the feelings which prompt us to see 1 
Ood in all things, and to recognise supernatural works ' 
in matters of the world, mislead us at times, though 
they make us trust in evidence which we ought not to/ 
admit, and partially incur with justice the imputation ofi 
credulity, yet a Faith which generously apprehendsl 
Eternal IVuth, though at times it degenerates into 
superstition, is fiur better than that oold, sceptical, 
critical tone of mind, which has no inwardvsense of 
an overruling, ever-present Providence, no desire to 
^^^iproaoh its Ood, but sits at homA mi^in^ int S^% 
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fearful oleamess of His visible coming, whom it 
seek and find in doe measure amid the twiligiii of the 
present world. 

28. To conclude : such is Faith as contrasted witb 
Reason ; — ^what it is contrasted with Superstition, how 
separate from it| and by what prindplea and laws 
restrained from falling into it, is a most important 
question, without settling which any yiew of the snlgeot 
of Faith is of course incomplete; but which it does not 
fidl within my present scope to consider* 
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SERMON XIL 

LOYB THl SAfBOUABD 01 lAITH AGAINST 

SUPBRSTITION. 

(Fkfubted OB WUt-TMtdAj, May SI, 1389.) 

Joair 1. 4k 6. 

* T%4 9lk9tpfMom Bm,fir iksj^ kmom Ru 9oie€, And • Hrmtg^r wilt 
thty noiJbUom, M willjlmj^rom kim,f»r ik§jf know «•< iht woie€ ^ 



!• Faith, oonndered as an exercise of Beaeon, has this 
charaoteristio,— that it proceeds &r more on antecedent 
grounds than on eridence; it tmsts much to presump- 
tions, and in doing this lies its special merit. Thus it 
is distinguished from Ejiowledge in the ordinary sense 
of that word. We are commonly said4o know a thing 
when we hare ascertained it by the natural methods, 
j^yen us for^ ascertainin g it. Thus we know mathe- 
matical truths, when we are possessed of demonstrative 
eridence concerning them; we know things present 
and material by our senses. We know the e?ents of 
life by moral OTidence; we know things past or things 
iuTisible, by reasoning firom certain present^ conse* 
quences of the fiMsts, such as tes^opny borne to them 
When, for instance, we have ascertained the fiuyt of a 
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miracle by good testunony, the testimony of men lAo 
neither deceiye nor are deoeived, we may be said to know 
the fact; for we are posaeased of thoae apecial groanda, 
of that distinct warrant in its behalf, which the nature of 
the case asaigns and allowa. These special grounds are 
often called the Evidence; and when we belie?e in 
consequence of them^ we are said to bdier^ npcn 
Beason. 

2. By the exeroiBe of Beason, indeed, is properly 
meant any process or act of the mind, by which, from 
knowing one thing it adyances on to know another; 
whether it be tme or false Beason, whether it proceed 
from antecedent probabilities, by demonstration, or on 
evidenciB. And in this general sense it indodes of 
coarse Faith, which is mainly an anticipation or pre- 
sumption ; but in its more popular sense (in which, as 
in former Discourses, I shall here for the most part use 
it) it is contrasted with Faith, as meaning in the main 
such inferences concerning facts, as are derired frtmi 
the facts in question themselres, that is from B?i« 
dences, and which lead consequentiy to Knowledge. 

8. Faith, then, and Beason, are popularly contrasted 
with one another; Faith consisting of certain exerdsea 
of Beason which proceed mainly on presumption, and 
Beason of certain aeroises which proceed mainly upon 
proof. • Beason makes the particular &ct which ia to 
be ascertained the point of primary importance, con- 
templates it, inquires into its evidence, not of course 
excluding antecedent considerations, but not beginning 
with them. Faith, on the other hand, begins with its 
own previous knowledge and opinions, advances and 
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deddes upon Miteoedent probabilifcieB, that is, on 
groondB which do not reach bo far as to tondi precisely 
the desired condnsion, though they tend towards it, 
and may come yery near it* It acts, before actual 
certainty or knowledge ^ on grounds whioh^ for the 
most partj near as they may come, yet in themselres 
stand clear of the definite thing which is its object 
Hence it is said, and rightly, to be a Tenture, to inyohre 
a risk; or again, to be against Beason, to triumph 
over Beason, to surpass or outsMp Beason, to attain 
what Beason fidls short of, to eflfoct what BeasonI 
finds beyond its powers; or again, to be a principle 
above or beyond argument, not to be subject to the 
rules of argument, not to be capable of defending/ 
itself, to be illogical, and the like. 

4. This is a yiew of Faith on which I hare insisted 
before now; and though it is a subject which at first sight 
is deficient in interest, yet I beliere it will be found to 
repay attention, as bearing immediately on practice. It 
is, moreorer, closely connected with the doctrine laid 
down in the text, and with the great revealed truth 
which we commemorate at this Seasoii^ and with a view 
to which the Gk)spel for the day, of which the text forms 
a part, has been selected. 

6. To maintain that Faith is a judgment about fieusts 
in matters of conduct, sudi, as to be formed, not so 
much from the impression legitimately made upon the 
mind by those £ftcts, as from the reaching forward 
of the mind itself towards them, — ^that it is a presump- 
feioiit not a proTing,— may sound paradoxical, yet 
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surely is borne out by the actual state of things as 
they come before ns erery day. Can it, indeed, be 
doubted that the great majority of those who haro 
sincerely and deliberately given themselree to religion, 
who take it for their portion, and stake their happiness 
npon it, have done so, not on an examinatioii of e?i* 
dence, bat from a spontaneous moyement of dieir 
hearts towards it f They go out of themselves to meet 
Him who is unseen, and they discern Him in Baoh 
symbols of Him as they find ready provided for them. 
Whether they examine afterwards the evidence oa| 
which their faith may be justified or not| or how fiur' 
soever they do so, still their faith does not originate* 
in the evidence, nor is 'it strong in proportion to theirj/ 
knowledge of the evidence ; but, though it may admit 
, of being strengthened by such knowledge, yet it may 
be quite as strong without it as with it. They believe ' 
on grounds within themselves, not merely or mainly 
on the external testimony on which Beligion cornea to 
them. 

6. As to the multitude of professed Christians, they 
indeed believe on mere custom, or nearly so. Not p 
having their hearts interested in religion, they may 
fairly be called mere hereditary Christians. I am not 
speaking of these, but of the serious portion of the 
community; and I say, that they also, though not * 
believing merely because their fathers believed, bat 
with a faith of their own, yet, for that very reason, 
believe on something distinot from evidence— -believe 
with a &ith more personal and living than evidence 
could create. Mere evidence would but' lead to passive 

[rnif. 8.] Q 
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opinion and knowledge; bat ftntioipationB and pre* 
samptions are the creation of the mind itself; and the 
&ith which exists in them is of an actire natore, 
whether in rich or poor^ learned or nnleamed, young 
or old. They have heard or recollect nothing of ''in- 
termptions of the coarse of natare/' '' sensible mira- 
cles/' "men neither deoeiTers nor deceiyed/' and 
other similar topics; bat they feel that the external 
religion oflfered them elicits into shape, and supplies i 
the spontaneous desires and presentiments of theipj 
minds; certain, as they are, that some religion must 
be from God, though not absolutely certain or able to 
prore, at starting, nay, nor asking themselres, whether 
some other form is not more simply fit>m Him than 
that which is presented to them. 

7. The same view of Faith, as being a presumption, . 
is also implied in our popular mode of regarding it. 
It is commonly and truly said, that Faith is a test of 
a man's heart. Now, what does this really mean, but '■ 
that it shows what he thinks likely to be f — «nd what he [ 
thinks likely, depends surely on nothing else than the ' 
general state of his mind, the state n>f his conyictions,!' 
feelings, tastes, and wishes. A fact is asserted, and is 
thereby proposed to the acceptance or rejection of those 
who hear it. Each hearer will hare his own yiew con- 
oeming it, prior to the eridence ; this yiew will result 
fit>m the character of his mind ; nor commonly will it 
be rerersed' by any ordinary Tariation in the evidence. 
If he is indisposed to beliere, he will explain away very 
strong evidence; if he is disposed, he will accept very 
^we■k eridence. On the one hand, he will talk of its 
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being the safer side to beliere; on the other hand, 
that he does not feel that he can go ao fiur as to dose 
with what is offered him. That the eridenoe ia acan^ 
things and not every thing ; that it tells a certain way^ 
yet might be more ; he will hold, in either case : but 
then follows the qaestioni what is to come of the 
eyidencOj being w hat it is , and this he deddea aooord- 
ing to (what is called) the state of his heart. 

8. I do not mean that there is no extent ordeficieiicy 
of eyidence sufficient to convince him against his will, 
or at least to silence him ; but commonly the eridenoe; 
for and against religion, whether tme religion or fiJse 
religion, in matter of fiskct, is not of this overpowering' 
nature. Neither do I mean that the evidence does not) 
bear one way more than another, or have a determinate 
meaning (for Christianity and against Naturalism, for the 
Church and against every other religious body), but that^ 
as things a^, amid the engagements, the confusion, and 
the hurry of the world, and, considering the private 
circumstances of most minds, few men are in a con- 
dition to weigh things in an accurate balance, and to 
decide, after calm and complete investigations of the 
evidence. Most men must and do decide by the prin- 
ciples of thought (and conduct which are habitual to 
them; that is, the antecedent judgment, with which a 
man approaches the subject of religion, not only sots 
as a bearing this way or that,— «s causing him to go j 
out to meet the evidence in a greater or less degree, and • 
nothing more, — but, further, it practically oolouirs the 
evidence, even in a case in which he has recourse to 
evidence, and interprets it for him. 
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9. This IB the way in wluoh judgments are oom- 
monly formed concerning fiMrts alleged or reported in 
political and social matters, and for the same reason, 
because it cannot be helped. Act we must| yet seldom 
indeed is it that we hare means of examining into the 
OTidence of the statements on which we are forced to 
act. Hence statements are often hazarded by persons 

' interested, for the Tory purpose of bringing out the 
public mind on some certain point, ascertaining what it 
thinks, and feeling how their way lies, and what courses 
are feasible and safe. And, in like manner, startling or 
unexpected reports are believed or disbelieved, and 
acted on in this way or that, according as the hearer is 
or is not, easy of belief, or desirous of the eventi or 
furnished with precedents, or previously informed. 
Ai^d so in religions matters, on hearing or apparently 
witnessing a supernatural occurrence, men judge of it 
this way or that| according as they are credulous or 
not^ or wish it to be true or not, or are influenced by 
such or such views of life, or have more or less know- 
ledge on the subject of miracles. We decide one way 
or another, according to the position of the alleged fact^ 
relatively to our existing state of religious knowledge 
and feeling. 

10. I am not saying that such religious judgments 
an parallel to those which we form in daQy and secular 
matters, as regards their respective chances of turning 
out correct in the event. That is another matter. 
Beports in matters of this world are many,vand our 
resources of mind for the discrimination of them very 
Insufficieni Beligions are few, and the moral powers 
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by whidh they ve to be aooeptod or rejeoted, Strang 
and oorrespoudenk. It does not follow, then, beceme 
even the most aagadons minds are frequently wrong in 
their antecedent judgments in matters of this worUJ, 
that therefore eyen oommon minds need be wrong in 
similar judgments about the personal matters of tke 
world unseen. It does not follow, beoaose, in the 
insignificant matters of this world, a |ifiar» judgments 
run counter to judgments on evidence, that therefore^ 
in the weightier matters of the nert^ a meroifiil Ph>- 
yidence may not have so ordered the relation between 
our minds and His revealed will, that presumption, 
which is the method of the many, may lead to the same 
* oondusions as examination, which is the method of the 
few. But this is not the point. .1 am not speaking of 
the trustworthiness of Faith, but of its nature : it is 
generally allowed to be a test of moral character. 
Now, I say that it is a test, as matters of this world 
show, only so &r as it goes upon presumptions, what- 
ever follows from this as to the validity of its inferenoes, 
which is another matter. As far, then, as its being ai 
test of moral character ii of the essence of religKHis|^ 
Faith, so fiur its being an antecedent judgment or pre- 
sumption iB of its essence. On the other hand, when we 
come to what is caUed Evidence, or, in popular lan- 
guage, exercises of Beason, prqudices and mental 
peculiarities are excluded from the discussion t we 
descend to grounds common to all; certain sdentifio 
rules and fixed standards for weighing testimony, and 
examining frets, are received. Nothing can be urged, 
or made to tell, but what all feel, all comprehend, all N 
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\ can pat into words j cnrrent language becomoB the 
measure of thought; only sudh oonclusionB may be 
drawn as can produoe their reasona; only sach reasons 
are in point as can be exhibited in simple propositions ; 

I the molt^om and intricate Muemblage of oonsidera- 

^ tions, whidi really lead to judgment and action, must 
be attenuated or mutilated into a major and a minor 
premiss. Under such oircumstancesi there is as little 
▼irtue or merit in deciding aright as in working a 
mathematical problem correctly; as little guilt in de- 
ciding wrongly as in mistakes in accounts, or in a faulty 
memory in history. 

11. And, again: — As Faith may be viewed as 
opposed to Reason, in the popular sense of the latter 
word, it must not be orerlooked that Unbelief is 
* opposed to Reason also. Unbelief, indeed, considers 
itself especially rational, or critical of eyidenoe ; but it 
criticizes the evidence of Religion, only because it does 

I not like it, and really goes upon presumptions and pre- 
judices as much as Faith does, only presumptions of an 
opposite nature. This I have already implied. It 
considers a religious system so improbable, that it will 
not listen to the evidence of it; or, if it listens, it 
employs itself in doing what a believer could do, if he 
chose, quite as well, what he is quite as well aware can 
be done ; via., in showing that the evidence might be 

' more complete and unexceptionable than it is. On 

this account it is that unbelievers call themselves 

rational; not becanse they decide by evidence, but 

because, after they have made their decision, they 

^1|Dle^ely occupy themselves in sifting it. Hub surely is 
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quite plaiiij oven in tlie case of Homey who fink aik% 
''What haye we to oppose to mioh a dead of wit- 
nessesi'' in &yoar of certain alleged miradee he men* 
tionSf ''bat the absolute impossibility or miraookoi 
nature of the erents which they relate"? And thii 
surely/' he adds, " in the eyes of all reasonable pecq[dfl^ 
will alone be regarded as a sufficient refutation /' that^ 
is, the antecedent improbability is a sufficient refiitatioo 
of the eridenoe. And next, he scoffingly obaenrea, that 
" our most holy Religion is founded on Faith, not oa 
Reason/' and that "mere Reason is insufficient to 
conyince us of its veracity/' As if his infideUtj wwe , 
"founded on Reason," in any more exact senaei or; 
presumptions on the side of Faith could not have^ and 
presumptions on the side of unbelief might have^ tke - 
nature of proof, 

12. Such, then, seems to be the state of the case, 
when we carefully consider it. Faith is an exercise of 
presumptiye reasoning, or of Reason proceeding on 
antecedent grounds : such seems to be the fact, what- 
ever comes of it. Let us take things as we find them: 
let us not attempt to distort them into what they-i^'* 
not. IVue philosophy deals with facts. We cannot 
make facts. All our wishing cannot change them. We 
must use them. If Revelation has always been offered 
to mankind in one way, it is in vain to say that it ought 
to have come to us in another. If children, if the po<Mr,l 
if the busy, can have true Faith, yet cannot weigh 1/ 
evidence, evidence is not the simple foundation on> 
which Faith is built. If the great bulk of serioos men ' 
believe, not because they have examined evidence, bat 
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becanae they are diapoaed in % certain waj, — ^becanao 
they are '' ordained to eternal life/' thia mnat be God'a 
order of thinga. Let na attempt to nnderatand it. 
Let na not diagaiae it, or explain it awa j. It may have 
difficnltiea; if ao, let na own them. Let na feirlj meet 
them: if we can, let na overcome them. 

18. Now, there ia one rery aeriona difficulty in the 
Tiew which I have taken of Faith, which moat peraona 
will have anticipated before I refer to it ; that anch a' 
▼lew may be made an excnae for all manner of prejndice 
and bigotry, and leada directly to crednlity and anper- 
atition; and, on the other hand, in the caae of unbelief, 
that it afforda a aort of excnae for impenetrable ob« 
daracy. Antecedent probabilitiea may be equoUy avaiU 
able for what ia tme^ and what pretenda to be true, for 
a Berelation and ita counterfeit, for Paganiam, or Ma- 
hometaniam, or Chriatianity. They aeem to aupply no 
intelligible rule what ia to be believed, and what not; 
or how a man ia to paaa from a felae belief to a true. 
If a claim of miraclea ia to be acknowledged becanae it 
happena to be advanced, why not in behalf of the 
rairadea of India, aa well aa of thoae of Paleatiue f If 
the abatract probability of a Revelation be the meaaure 
of gennineneaa in a g^ven caae, why not in the caae of 
Mahomet, aa well aa of the Apoatlea f How are we to 
manage (aa I may aay) the Argument from P^reaump- 
tion in behalf of Chriatianity, ao aa not to carry it out 
into an argument againat it f "^ 

14. Thia ia the difficulty. It ia plain that acme aafe* 
gi^^ of Faith ia needed, aome corrective principle 
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irhioh will secure it from nmning (as it were) to eeed^ 
and becoming sapersiition or fimaticism. All parties 
who have considered the subject seem to agree in 
thinking some or other corrective necessary. And 
here reasoners of a school which has been in fashion of 
late years have their answer ready, and can promptly 
point out. what they consider the desired remedy. 
What, according to them, forms the foundation of 
Faith, is also its correctiye. ''Faith is built upon 
Reason ^ and Beason is its safeguard. CultiTate the 
Reason, and in the same degree you lead men both to 
the acknowledgment, and also to the sober use of the 
Gospel. Their religion will be rational, inasmuch as 
they know why they beliere, and what. The young, 
the poor, the ignorant, those whose reason is undo* 
yeloped, are the yiotims of an ezcessiye fidth. Gi?e 
them, then, education ; open their minds ; enlighten 
them ; enable them to reflect, compare, inyestigate, and 
infer; draw their attention to the Evidences of Chris* 
tianity. While, in this way, you bring them into the 
right path, you also obviate the chance of their wan* 
dering from it; you tend to prevent enthusiasm and 
superstition, while you are erecting a bulwark against 
infidelity." ( 

15. This, or something like this, is often maintained^ 
and, if correctly, it must be confessed, nothing can be 
more extravagant than to call Faith an exercise or 
act of Reason, as I have done, when, in fact, it needs 
Reason ; such language does but tend to break down 
the partition-wall which separates Faith firom Super- 

[> Ob pwo— €f a Ipgicd or apUdl ebumeUr.] 
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stition, and to allow it to dissipate itself in every 
Tariety of excess, and to throw itself away apon the 
most unworthy and preposterous objects. 

16. This is what, perhaps, will be objected ; and yet 
I am not unwilling to make myself responsible for the 
difficulty in question, by denying that any intellectual 
act is necessary for right Faith besides itself; that it 
need be much more than a presumption *, or that it 
need be fortified and regulated by inrestigation ; by 
denying, that is, that Reason is the 'Safeguard of Faith. 
What, then, is the safeguard, if Beason is not? I shall 
give an answer, which may seem at onoe common«place 
and paradoxical, yet I beliere is the true one. The 
safeguard of Faith is a right state of heart. This it is 
that g^yes it birth ; it also disciplines it. This is what 
protects it firom bigotry, credulity, and fimaticism. It 
is holiness, or dutifulness, or the new creation, or the 
spiritual mind, howerer we word it, which is the 
quickening and illuminating principle of true faith, 
giving it eyes, hands, and feet. It is Loto which forms 
it out of the rude chaos into an image of Christ ; or, 
in scholastic language, justifying HB^aith, whether in 
Pagan, Jew, or Christian, in fid6$ fcrmaia ekainUUe. 

17. '^ Verily, Terily, I say unto you,'' says the Diyine 

Speaker, ^'I am the Door of the sheep I am 

the (3ood Shepherd, and know My sheep, and am 
known of Mine.'' 

18. ^ Ye beliere not, because ye are not of My sheep. 



I [* U b s ytmump Aofo, doI m being s men ttN^eetarc^ bat beoniM 
J tlw Bind oiiiBOi BUMicr iliowB rvMOM tad aatioipftlM in its eonelwioni 
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as I said anto 70a. My sheep Hear M7 yoioe^ and I 
know them, and ihey follow Me; and I giTe onto them 
eternal Life, and they shall neTer perish, neither shall 
any one plabk them out of My hand.'' 

19. ''He that entereth in by the door is the Shep- 
herd of the sheep. To Him the porter openeUi, and 
the sheep hear His yoioe, and He calleth His own sheep 
by name, and leadeth them out. And when He pattefli 
forth His own sheep. He goeth before them, and the 
sheep follow Him, for they know His Toioe. And a 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee from ffim, 
for they know not the Toioe of strangers.'' 

20. What is here said about exercises of Reason, in 
order to believing T What is there not said of ayiB- 
pathetic feeling, of newness of spirit^ of lore f It was 
from lack of lore towards Christ that the Jews dis- 
cerned not in Him the Shepherd of their sonls. ^ Te 
believe not, becaose ye are not of My sheep. Mj sheep 
hear My voice, and follow Me." It was the regenerate 
natore sent down from the Father of Lights which 
drew np the disciples heavenward, — which made their 
affections go forth to meet the Bridegroom, and fixed 
those affections on Him, till they were as cords of love 
staying the hea]^ upon the Eternal. ''All that the 
Father g^veth Me, shall come to Me. No man can 
come unto Me, except the Father which hath sent Me 
draw him. It is written in the Prophets, And they 
shall be all tanght of GKkL Every man, therefore, that 
hath heard and hath learned of the Father, cometh nnto 
Me." It is the new life, and not the natoral reason, 
which leads the sonl to Christ. Does a diild tnisi his 
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parents becaiue He has prored to himself that they are 
such, and that ihey are able and desirous to do him 
good, or from the instinct of affection T We fteKgw , 
becanse we few ^. How plain a troth I What gain is 
it to be wise above that which is written f Why, 
men, deface with your minute and arbitrary philosophy 
the simplicity, the reality, the glorious liberty of the 
inspired teaching? Is this your godly jealousy for 
Scripture T this your abhorrence of human additions T 

21. It is the doctrine, then, of the text, that those 
who beliere in Christ, believe because they know 
Him to be the Oood Shepherd; and they know Him 
by His voice; and they know His voice, because 
they are Bis sheep; that they do not follow strangers 
and robbers, because they know not the voice of 
strangers : moreover, that they know and follow Christ, 
upon His loving them. '' I am come that they might 

have life The hireling fleeth, because he is a 

hireling, and careth not for the sheep/' The divinely- 
enlightened mind sees in Christ the very Object whom 
it desires to love and worship, — the Object correlative 
of its own affections; and it trusts Him, or believes, 
from loving Him. 

22. The same doctrine is contained in many other 
places, as in the second chapter of St. Paul's First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In this passage, doubtless, 
there are one or two expressions, which, taken by 
themselves, admits and may well be taken to include, 
anoth e r interpretation: as a whole, howeter, it dis* 
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tinoUy teadies tlie nothingness of nitanl Reason^ and 
the all-8nfficieno7 of sapematnral grace in the oonTOs 
sion of the sool. ** And I, brethren, when I came to 
yon, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom,'' 
(with discussion, argoment, elaborate proof, oomnlatun 
of eyidenoe,) ^'dedaring nnto yon the teatunony of 
God. For I determined not to know any thing among 
yon, save Jesns Christ, and Him crucified. • • • • And 
my speech and my preaching was not with entiefaig 
words of man's wisdom,'' not with the reasoninga of 
the schools, ''bnt in demonstration of the Spirit^ and 
of power," with an inward and spiritoal conriotian, 
''that yonr Faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men," natural Reason, '' but in the power of God," EBs 
regenerating and renewing influences. ^But the 
natural man receireth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned : but 
he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he hims^ is 
judged of no man. For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord, that he may instruct Him? fint we haye 
the mind of Ohrist." Here a certain moral state, and 
not eridenoe, is made the means of gaining the &ath, 
and the beginning of spiritual perfection. 

23. In like manner St. John : ''They went out from 
us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of na, 
they would no doubt hare continued with us ; but they 
went out, that they might be made manifest that thej 

[* That b tbe nothlDgiieit of RaMoo, doI whan Titwed •• a p— ^tumJ 
Mt» instiDctiTO^ unoonicioiiib pr«tanipUY«b «>A barlDg* •• ite oondltioii^a 
oertain ethical eharaalar, hot aa aa appredatioo of aiplioit e?idMMii.3 
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were not all of ob. Bat ye hare an onction from the 
Holy One, and ye know all things/' If this miction and 
this knowledge which Ood the Holy Ghost bestows, be 
a moral gift, (as who will deny f ) then also must car 
departing from Christ arise from the want of a moral 
gift, and onr adhering to Him most be the consequence 
of a moral gift. 

24. Again : — ** The anointing which ye hare received 
of Him abideth in yon, and ye need not that any man 
teach yon, but as the same anointing teacheth you of 
aU things, and is true and is no lie, and eren as it hath 
tanght yon, ye shall abide in SKm*/' Surely the 
ftculty by which we know the Truth is here represented 
to us, not as a power of inTestigation,'but as a moral 
perception. 

25. If this, then, is the real state of the case (as I 
do think would be granted by all of us, if, discarding 
systems, we allowed Scripture to make its legitimate 
and full impression upon our minds), if holiness, 
dutifiilness, or loye, however we word it, and not 
Reason, is the eye of Faith, the discriminating prin- 
ciple which keeps it from fiistemng on unworthy ob- 
jects, and degenerating into enthusiasm or superstition,; 
it now follows, to attempt to analyze the process by 
which it does so. I mean, let us examine how it does 
so, ufAo^ in the actual course of thinking and determining 
is the mode by which Love^ does regulate as well as 
animate Faith, guiding it in a clear and high path, 
neither enervated by ezdtement, nor depressed by 
bondage, nor distorted by extravagance. For ' till we 
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have done this in some good meMnre,*!!. is plain thai 
we have made litde adyance towards grasping As 
meaning of the Soriptare statements on the snbjeot 
I will make an endearonr this way, as fiur as time 
permits, and so bring my present remarks to an end. 

26. Bight Faith is the faith of a right mind. Fbith 
is an intelleotnal act; right Faith is an inteUeotoal aot^ 
done in a certain moral disposition. Faith is an act of 
Reason, yia. a reasoning upon presumptions; right 
Faith is a reasoning upon holy, deront, and enlightened 
presumptions. Faith yentures and hasards; fight 
Faith yentures and hasards deliberately, seriously, so»[ 
berly, piously, and humbly, counting the cost and 
delighting in the sacrifice. As fsr as, and whereysr 
Love is wanting, so far, and there. Faith runs into 
excess or is penrerted. The grounds of Faith, when 
animated by the spirit of love and purity, are subh as I 
these : — that a Revelation is very needful for man ; that « 
it is earnestly to be hoped for from a merciful Ood; that! 
it is to be expected; nay, that of the two it is more pro* 
bable that what professes to be a Revektion should be 
or should contain a Revelation, than that there should 
be no Revelation: at all ; that, if Almighty Gk>d inter* \ 
poses in human affairs. His interposition will not be in ' 
opposition to His known attributes, or to His dealings 
in the world, or to certain previous revelations of His 
will ; that it will be in a way worthy of Him ; that it 
is likely to bear plain indications of His hand; that it 
will be for great ends, specified or signified; and moro* * 
over, that such and such ends fMPa in their nature great. 
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such Mid snoh % message important, suoh and each means 
worth j, snch and 'such oircamstanoes congmonB. 1 
consider that nnder the gnidanoe of snbh anticipations 
and calcnlations as these, which Faith—not mere Faith, 
bnt Faith working by Loye— suggests, the honest 
mind may, nnder ordinary cironmstances, be led, and 
practically is led, into an acceptable, enlightened, and 
saying apprehension of Divine Truth without that 
formal intimacy and satisfaction with the special eri* 
dence existing for the ftots beliered, which is oommonfy 
called Reasoning, or the use of Reason, and which 
results in knowledge. Some instances will serye to 
explain how ^— 

27. (1.) Superstition, in its grossest form, is the 
worship of eyil spirits. What the Gentiles sacrifice is 
done (we are told) ^ to deyils, not to God \** their table 
is '' the table of deyils.'^ '' They offered their sons and 
their daughters unto deyils V It is needless to say, 
that the yiew aboye taken of the nature of Religious 
Faith has no tendency towards such impieties. Faith, 
indeed, considered as a mere abstract principle, certainly 
does tend to humble the mind before any thing which 
comes with a profession of being supernatural ; not so 
the Faith of a religious mind, a right religious Faith, 
which is instinct with Loye towards Gk>d and towards 
man. Loye towards man will make it shrink from 
cruelty; loye towards Gk>d from false worship. This 
is idolatry, to account creatures as the primary and 
independent sources of proyidence and the ultimate 
objects of our deyotion. I say, the principle of Loye, 

y 10or.i.a0. Fli.ovi.l7. 
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aotmg nofc by way of inqoirj or argmiMn^ but qwa- 
taneonsly and aa an mstinot, will oaoae the mind to 
reooil from oraelty, imparity, and the aaaomption of 
divine power, tiiongh ooming with e?er ao aoperimmyi 
a olaim, real or professed. And though there am oaset 
in which snch a reooil is emmeonSp as arising frosi 
partial riews or misoonoeptions, yet on the whole it wiB 
be found a correot index of the state of the oaae^ and a 
safe direction for our oondnot. 

28. (2.) Again: another kind of Snperstitioi^ as tlie 
word is nsnally understood, is the payment of religiooi^ 
honour to things forbidden. Snch were some of the 
idolatries to which the Israelites sorrendered them- 
selres, as the worship of the golden calf. Moreoreri 
when a ritual has direotly been given from heaven, whst 
is not commanded may be accounted forbiddeot except 
a power of making additions has been gpranted ; it being 
the same undutifulness to supersede or alter the revealed 
manner of approaching 6od^ as to adopt means aotaaU^ 
unlawful. Such might be the continued worship of the 
Brazen Serpent, which, though at a certain juncture aa 
ordained symbol and instrument of Gk>d, neverthelesi^ 
in a rigid system of rites, such as the Mosaio, oould not 
be honoured in' continuance at the people's will, espe- 
cially with self-devised rites, without great undutifulness^ 
or lack of love. On the other hand, Nebuohadnesaar's 
homage to Daniel, when the king ''fell on his fsoe and 
worshipped him, and commanded that thoy should offv 
an oblation and sweet odours unto him/' was aooepted 
by the Prophet, as coming from a heathen, to whom 
such works of reverence had not been forbidden by any 

[onv. S.V * 
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imposed ritual, and who on the other hand oonld not 
mean to acknowledge Daniel as the yery souroe of pro- 
phetic knowledge, both becaose the Prophet had himself 
just declared that there was a ''Gh>d in heaven that 
rerealeth secrets, and maketh known to the king 
Nebnchadnessar what shall be in the latter days,^ 
and also becanse the king himself, while commanding 
the oblation, proceeds to say, ''Of a tmth it is that 
your God is a God of gods, and a Lord of kings, and 
a Berealer of secrets, seeing thou oouldest reiVeal 
this secret/' Nebnchadnezzar then (it would seem) 
did not stop short of Gh>d; bnt honoured Daniel 
as God's visible emblem, and that without any re- 
vealed prohibition of his doing so. And if so, his 
faith did not evince any deficiency of love, or any 
superstition. 

29. (8.) Here we may lay it down as a principle, 
that what is superstition in Jew or Christian is not 
necessarily such in heathen; or what in Christian is not 
in Jew. Faith leads the mind to communion with the 
invisible GK)d ; its attempts at approaching and pleasing 
Him are acceptable or not, according as they are or are 
not self-willed ; and they are self-willed when they are 
irrespective of God's revealed will. It was a super- 
stition in the Israelites, and not faith, to take the Ark 
to battle uncommanded, and they were punished with 
the loss of it. It was no. superstition in the Philistines, 
abundantly superstitious and wicked as they otherwise 
were, to yoke the kine to the Ark, and to leave them to 
themselves to see what they would do; thus making 
trial of the Ark's saoredness. It was a tcial ^VsaSbl 
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could bat be nnsaooessfol, bat might gire them 
aiice ; and whatever of heathen irreyerenoe there waa ia 
the circumatanoes of the action, yet atill it waa to a 
certain extent a taoit, or (if we will) an nnwiDiiij^ 
acknowledgment of the Gh>d of laraeL Again, mimiinM 
of blood were not neceesarily anperatitioaa in heathea; 
thej would be moat superstitioua and profime in Ghris- 
tiana, aa being auperseded by the great Atonement 
made once for all, and the continual Memoxj of it m 
Holy Communion. On the other hand, the Sign of the 
Grosa in Baptism would be anperatitioaa, nnlaaa the 
Church had ''power to decree rites and oeromonies in 
the worship of Gk>d/' 

80. (4.) Again : when the barbarooa pec^ o( 
Melita saw the viper fasten upon St. F^uFa hand, firrt 
they considered him a murderer, then a god. What is 
to be said of their conduct T Plainly it evinced Faith; 
but was it healthy Faith or perverted? On the one 
hand, they had a sense of the probability of aupw- 
natural interference such, as to lead them to aooept this 
occurrence as more than ordinary, while they doubted 
and wavered in their interpretation of it according as 
circumstances varied. Faith accepted it aa auper- 
natural ; and ih matter of fact they were not wrong in 
the main point. They judged rightly in thinking that 
God'a presence was in some immediate way with St» 
Paul; Beason, following upon Faith, attempted to de* 
duoe from it. Their reasoning was wrong, their iaith 
was right. But did it not involve Superstition f We 
must distinguish here. It is no refinement^ aurefy, te 
say that they were no^ isa^Taiitioua^ though their eon* 
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dact, viewed in itaelfi was sach. Their reasoning was 
taperstitioas in owr idea of Superstition ; I mean, with 
our superior knowledge of religious truth, %oe are able 
to say that they were seeing in things visible what was 
not there, and drawing conclusions which were not 
valid; but it needs to be proved that they acted pre- 
posterously or weaUy under their circumstances. I am* 
speaking, be it observed, of their incidental reasoning; 
and concerning this I say that it does not become us, 
who are blessed with ligbt, whicb gives us freedom 
from the creature by telling us definitely where are the 
paths and dwelling-places of God in the visible world, 
to despise those who were ^seeking Him, if haply they 
might feel after SKm and find Him/' Superstition is a 
faith which fisJls below that standard of religion which 
Gk>d has given, whatever it is. We are accustomed 
naturally and fairly to define, according u> our own 
standard, what things are abstractedly superstitious 
and what are not ; but we have no right to apply this 
standard, in particular cases, to other men whose 
circumstances lyre difierent from our own. 

81. (6.) The woman with the issue of blood, who 
thought to be healed by secretly touching our Lord's 
garment, may perhaps be more correctly called super- 
stitious than the barbarians of Melita. Yet it is 
remarkable that even she was encouraged by our Lord, 
and that on the very ground of her fidth. Li His judg- 
ment, then, a religious state of mind, whi^ is not free 
fit>m Superstition, may stQl be Faith,— nay, and high 
Faith. ^'Daughter,'' He said/'be of good comfort; thy 
iaith hatb made thee whole; go in peace, and be whole 
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of thj plague/' I have said tlial aha ahowed a moca 
saperstitioiia temper than ihe people of Melita^ inas* 
maoh aa what she did waa inoonsiBtent wiUi wliat aha 
knew. Her faith did not rise to the atandard of har 
own light. She knew enough of the Good Shepherd to 
haye directed her faith to Him aa the one aonroe of all 
good, inatead of which she lingered in the oircamataooes 
and ontakirta of Hia Diyine Perfeottona. She in eflbok 
regarded the hem of Hia garment aa an original prin- 
dple of miracnlona power, and thereby placed heraelf 
almost in the position of those who idolise the creators. 
Tet eren thia seems to hare arisen from great homUe- 
ness of mind: like the serranta of the roler of the 
synagogpie, who were then atanding by, she feared pro- 
bably to ** tronble the Master '' with her direct inter* 
cession; or like the Apostles on a subsequent oocaaiony 
who rebuked those who brought children for Ks touch, 
she was unwilling to interrupt Him ; or she waa full of 
her own unworthiness, like the centurion who prayed 
that' Christ would not condescend to enter his roof, but 
would speak the word instead, or send a messenger. 
She thought that a little one, such as herself, might 
come in for the crumbs from His table by chance, and 
without His distinct bidding, by the perpetual operation 
and spontaneous exuberance of those migestio general 
laws on which He wrought miracles. In aU this, — in 
her faith and her humility, her faith tinged with super* 
stition, her abject humility, — she would seem to re* 
semble such worshippers in various ages and countriea 
in the Christian Church, as haye impaired their aimple 
reneration of the Inyisible, by an undue lingering of 
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mind upon the outward emblems which they have con- 
sidered He had blessed. 

82. (6.) One more instance shall be added, — ^tfaat of 
ihe Prophet from Jadah, who had a message brought 
him by a lying Prophet in the name of the Lord, 
bidding him go home with him. ISmSl he not been a 
Prophet himself, had he known for certain the other to 
have been a Prophet ; nay, or even considering that that 
other called himself such, and that prophets then were in 
Israel, there wonld have been nothing Tory superstitions 
or wrong in his yielding to his solicitations. But of course 
the character of the act was quite changed, considering 
his own commission, and the express directions which 
had been giren him how to conduct himself in the 
apostate land. If he went back with his seducer merely 
to refresh himself, as it would appear, of course neither 
Faith nor Superstition had any thing to do with his 
conduct^ which was a mere yielding to temptation; 
but if he did suppose that he was thereby com- 
mending himself to Gk>d, he showed credulousness, not 
Faith. 

83. And here we see why it is not Faith, but credu- 
lousness and superstition, to listen to idle tales of appa- 
ritions, charms, omens, and the like, which may be 
current oren in a Christian land; yia. because we have 
already receiyed a Berelation. The miracles, which we 
believe, indispose us to beUere the reportof other miracles 
which are external to the revealed system. ^ We have 
found the Christ, we are not seeking. And much more, 

^if the doctrine put forth in the professed revelation of 
to-day ccmtradicts or invalidates the doctrine of those 
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lerelatioiis whioh haye been receiTed froia tlie be- 
ginning. Henoe we are expresdij warned in Scr ipt i u e» 
that thongh an Angel from heaven preach nnto oa anjr 
oUier Gk)6pel than that we have receiTed, he mnet be 
pronounced anathema. 

34. And this was the sin of the Jndaiaera, that bafing 
received the Spirit, they went back for perfeotkm to 
the rites of the Law then abolished. In like manner 
the Israelites had been warned by Moses : ** It tfaare 
arise among 70a a prophet, or a dreamer of dreamo, and 
gireth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the 
wonder come to pass whereof he spake nnto theCi 
saying, Let ns go after other gods, which thon hast not 
known, and let ns serve them; thou shalt not hearken 
unto the words of that prophet or that dreamer of 
dreams, for the Lord your Gk)d proveth yon, to know 
whether ye lore the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul.'' And hence it was a point of 
especial moment with St. Paul to prove that the Gbspel 
was not an annulling of the Law, but its fulfilment^ 
built upon it and intended by it ; and that in the rejection 
of the Jews and the calling of the Gtontiles, the oM 
Church as well as the old Gonmiandment was stiD 
preserved. 

85. And thus, even in the case of the heathen, the 
Apostle was anxious to pay due respect to the truths 
which they already admitted, and to show that the 
Gospel was rather the purification, explanation, develop- 
ment, and completion of those scattered verities of 
Paganism than their abrogation. '' Whom therefisre ye 
i^orantly worship,'' he says, ** Him declare I unto jcmJ 
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In other wordny it was not his metiiod to represent the 
fittthj to which he exhorted his hearers, as i^ state of 
mind ntterlj alien from their exiflting knowledge, their 
oonTictionSj and their moral oharaoter. He drew them 
on, not bj nnsettling them, bnt throngh their own 
system, as &r as might be,— by persnasiyes of a positiye 
nature, and which, while fitted to attract by their innate 
truth and beauty, ezduded by their very presence 
whaterer in Paganism was inconsistent with them* 
What they already were, was to lead them on, as by a 
Tenture, to what they were not; what they knew was 
to lead them on, upon presumptions, to what they as 
yet knew not. Neither of Jew nor of C(entile did he 
demand Faith in his message, on the bare antecedent 
ground that Gk>d was every where, and therefore, if so 
be, might be with himself in particular who spoke to 
them; nor, again, did be appeal merely to his miracu- 
lous powers; but he looked at men steadfastly, to see 
whether they had "faith to be healed ;*' he appealed to 
that whole body of opinion, affection, and desire, which 
made up, in each man, his moral self; which, distinct 
firom all guesses and random efforts, set him forward 
steadily in one direction,— which, if it was what it should 
be, would respond to the Apostle's doctrine, as the 
strings of one instrument Tibrate with another,— which, 
if it was not, would either not accept it, or not abide in 
it. He taught men, not only that Almighty Gk)d was, 
and was erery where, bnt that He had certain moral 
attributes; that He was just, true, holy, and merciful; 
>v^hat Hii repreaentaiiTe was in their hearts; that Q^ 
already dw^ io tbem as a lawgJKnfr aaodi % yQi^% V] ' 
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senseofrightaiidaooiisoieiioeof on; and tiiftfcwliaftko 
himself was ihen bringing them fblfiUed what wm timi 
b^grnn in them by nature, by tokens so like the tmftfc, 
as to oonstrain all who loved God nnder the BeKgioa 
of Nature to betiere in Him as mealed in flis 
Gk)speL 

86. Snoh, then, nnder all cironmstanoesj is real 
Faith ; a presumption, yet not a more bhanoe ooigeotaore^l 
— a reaching forward, yet not of excitement or ofi 
passion, — a moving forward in the twili^t, yet not 
without due or direction ; — a moyement firom something 
known to something unknown, but kept in the narrow 
path of truth by the Law of dutifulness which inhabits 
it, the Light of heaven which aniTnates and guides it,— 
and which, whether feeble and dim as in the Heathen,! 
or bright and rigorous as in the Christian, whether 
merely the awakening and struggling consdenoe, or 
the "affection of the Spirit,'^ whether as a timid hope, 
or in the fulness of love, is, under every Dispensation, 
the one acceptable prindple commending us to Gk>d for 
the merits of Christ. And it becomes superstition or 
credulity, enthusiasm or fiematidsm, or bigotry, in pro* ' 
portion as it emandpates itself from this spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, of counsel and ghostly strength, of 
knowledge and true godliness, and holy fear. And 
thus I would answer the question how it may be seoored 
t firom excess, without the necessity of employing what is 
popularly called Beason for its protection, — ^I mean 
processes of investigation, discrimination, disousdon^ 
argument, and inference, Itis itself aninteUectoalaol^ 
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and it takes its character from the moral state of the 
agent. It is perfected, not hj intellectual cnltiyation, 
bnt b J obedience. It does not change its nature or its 
fimctionj when thos perfected. It remains what it is in 
itself, an initial principle of action; bnt it becomes 
changed in its qoality, as being made spiritnal. It is 
as before a presnmptionj bat the presumption of a 
aerioQS, sober, thonghtfol, pnre, affectionate, and deyont 
mind. It acts, becaose it is Faithf but the direction, 
firmness, consistency, and precision of its acts, it gains 
from Lore* 

87. Let these remarks snffice, insufficient as thej are 
an themsehres, on the relation and distuiction between 
Faith and Superstition. Other important questions, 
howerer, remain, whidi have a daim on the attention 
of all who would gain dear notions on an important 
and difScnlt sulgeoi. 
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SERMON XIIL 

IMPLICIT AND EXPLIGIT BBA80N. 
(IVMcbed cm 8t IVtM^t Ihj^ 184a) 

1 pr. bl is. 

^ Sanctify ik§ Lard Ood •» yomr keariti mid h§ rtadf g l wiy# U gim 
an antwtr to MMry f»am ikat €uk§ih jfoii • rnuon ^f ih€ h^f ikmi it 
in you, wiih «Me4;iMM and/tarm** 
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T. PETER'S faith was one of his 

graces. It was ardent, keen, watchful, and prompt. 
It dispensed with argament, calcnlation, deliberation, 
and delay, wheneTer it heard the Toioe of its Lord 
and Savioar: and it heard that Toioe even when its 
accents were low, or when it was unaided hj the testi* 
monj of the other senses. When Christ appeared 
walking on the sea, and said, ** It is I" Peter answered 
Him, and said, " Lord, if it be Thou, bid me oome unto 
Thee on the water.'' When Christ asked His disciples 
who He was, " Simon Peter answered and said,'' as we 
read in the Gk>spel for this daj, "Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living Gk>d," and obtained onr Lord's 
blessing for such dear and readj Faith. At another 
time, when Christ asked the Twelve whether thejr would 
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leave Him as others did, St. Peter said, " Lord, to whom 
shall we gof Tkou hast the words of eternal life; 
and we beliere and are sore that Thoa art the Christj 
the Son of the Lrring God.'' And afler the Besorreo- 
tion, when he heard from St. John that it was Ghrist 
who stood on the shore, he sprang ont of the boat in 
which he was fishingi and cast himself into the sea, in 
his impatience to come near Him. Other instances of 
his &ith might be mentioned. If ever Faith forgot self, 
and was occnpied with its Great Object, it was the 
fidth of Peter. If in any one Faith appears in contrast 
with what we commonly understand by Beason, and 
with Evidence, it so appears in the instance of Peter. 
When he reasoned, it was at times. when Faith was 
lacking. ^When he saw the wind boisterons, he was 
afiraid/' and Ghrist in conseqnence called him,/' Thoa 
of little &ith.'' When He had asked, ''Who touched 
Me?'' Peter and others reasoned, "Master," said they, . 
"the multitude throng Thee, and press Thee, and sayest 
Thou, Who touched Me ? " And in like manner, when 
Christ said that he should one day follow Him in the way 
of suffering, " Peter said unto Him, Lord, whifi cannot I 
follow Thee now ? " — and we know how his fiuth gave 
way soon afterwards. 

2. Faith and Beason, then, stand in strong contrast 
in the history of Peter : yet it is Peter, and he not the 
fisherman of GhJilee, but the inspired Apostle, who in 
the text gives us a precept which implies, m order to 
its due fulfilment^ a careful exercise of our Beason, an 
N>^ exercise both upon Faith, considered as an act or habit 
' of mind, and upon the Object of it. We fre not only 
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(0 ''sanotify the Lord Ood in our liearte,'' not only to 
prepare a shrine within as in whidi our SaTicnir Ghrkl 
may dwell, and where we may worship Him ; bntwene 
80 to understand what we do, so to master oar thooghli^ 
and feelings, so to recognise what we beliere, and how 
we belieye, so to trace ont onr ideas and impvessioiii, 
and to contemplate the issne of them, that we may 
be "ready alwwif to g^Te an answer to tfoery man tfast 
asketh ns an account of the hope that is in ns.'' Is 
these words, I conceive, we have a dear warranty or| 
rather an injunction, to cast our religion into the fin 1 
of Creed and Evidences. 

8. It would soem, then, that though Flaitk is ths 
oharaoteristio of the Gospel, and Fkith is the simple 



lifting of the mind to the Unseen Gk)d9 without oonsdoos \ 
reasoning or formal argument, still the mind may be \ 
allowably, nay, religiously engaged, in reflecting upon ; 
its own Faith ; investigating the grounds and the Object i 
of it, bringing it out into words, whether to defend, i 
or recommend, or teach it to others. And St. FMer 
himself, in spite of his ardour and earnestness, gives 
us in his own case some indications of such an ezeroiBe 
of mind. W)ien he said, ** Thou art the Ghrist, the' Son 
of the Living God,'' he cast his faith, in a measure, into 
a dogmatic form: and when he said, ''To whom shall 
we gof Thou hast the words of eternal life,'' he gave 
"an account of the hope that was in him," or grounded 
his faith upon Evidence. 

4. Nothing would be more .theoretical and unreali 
than to suppose that true Faith cannot exist except 
when moulded upon a Creed, and based upon Endenoa; 
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yet nothing would indicate a more Bhallow pIiiloBophy \ 
than to saj that it ought carefiilfy to be disjoined from 
dogmatic and argnmentative statements. To assert 
the latter is to discard the science of theology from the 
service of Religion; to assert the former, is to maintain 
that every child, every peasant, mnst be a theolog^ian. 
Paith cannot esdst without grounds or without an 
object ; bnt it does not follow that all who have faith 
should recognize, and be able to state what they beUeve, 
I and why. Nor, on the other hand, because it is not 
identical with its grounds, and its object, does it there- 
fore cease to be true Faith, on its recognising them. 
In proportion as the mind reflects upon itself, it will be 
able ''to giye an account '' of what it believes and hopes; 
as fiur as it has not thus reflected, it will not be able. 
Such knowledge cannot be wrong, yet cannot be 
necessary, as long as reflection is at once a natural 
&culty of our souls, yet not an initial faculty. Scrip* 
ture gives instances of Faith in each of these states, 
when attended by a conscious exercise of Reason, and 
when not. WJien Nicodemus said, "No man can do 
•these miracles that Thou doest, except Gk>d be with 
him,'' he investigated. When the Scribe said, '^ There is 
One God, and there is none other but He; and to love 
Him with all the heart • • • • • is more than all whole 
burnt ofiering^ and sacrifices,'' his belief was dogmatical. 
On the other hand, when the cripple at Lystra believed, 
on St. Foul's preaching, or the man at the'Beautiftd gate 
believed in the Name of Ohrist, their fidth was indepen* 
dent not of objects or grounds (for that is impossible,) 
bat of perceptible^ recognised, producible objects and 
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grounds: they believed, Uiej could nol saj what or wliy. 
True Faith, then, admits, bat does not require, the ezai^ 
oise of what is commonly understood by Beasoo. 

5. I hope it will not seem any want of reverenos 
towards a great Apostle, who reigns with Ohrut is 
heaven, if, instead of selecting one of the many Iomoiw 
to which his history calls our attention, or of the poiDts 
of doctrine in it which might so profitably be mkrged 
upon, I employ his Day to continue a subjeok to iduoh I 
hare already devoted such opportunities of speaking firon 
this place, as have from time to time occurred, though it 
bebutincidentallyconnectedwithhim. Suohaoontinni- 
tion of subject has some sanction in the ohaimcter of 
our first Lessons for Holy days, which, for the most parti 
instead of being appropriate to the particular Festifals 
on which they are appointed, are portions of a coarse, 
and connected with those which are assigned to others. 
And I will add that, if there is a question, the intmsioii 
of which may be excused in the present age, and to 
which the mind is naturally led on the Days commemo- 
rative of the first Founders of the Church, it is the 
relation of Faith to Beason under the Gospel; and the 
means whereby, and the grounds whereon, and the sub- 
jects wherein, the mind is bound to believe and acquiesoe, 
in matters of religion* 

6. In the Epistle for this Day we have an account of 
St. Peter, when awakened by the Angel, obeying hin 
implicitly, yet not understanding, while he obeyed. 
He girt himself, and bound on his sandals, and oasi 
his garment about him, and " went out and foUowed 
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him;'' yet ''wist not that it was trae whioh was done 
by the Angel, bnt thought he saw a vision/' After* 
wards, when he ''was oome to himselfj he said. Now 
I know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent His Angel, 
and hath deliTered me." First he acted spontaneously, 
then he contemplated his own acts. This may be taken 
as an fllustration of the difierence between the more 
simple fiMmlties and operations of the mind, and that 
process of analyzing and describing them, which, takes 
place upon reflection. We not only feel, and think, 
and reason, but we know that we feel, and think, 
and reason; not only know, bnt can inspect and ascer- 
tain our thoughts, feelings, and reasonings : not only 
ascertain, but describe. ChQdren, for a time, do not 
realize even their material frames, or (as I may say) 
count their limbs ; bnt, as the mind opens, and is culti- 
vated, they turn their attention to soul as well as body ; 
they contemplate all they are, and all they do ; they are 
no longer beings of impulse, instinct, conscience, ima- 
gination, habit, or reason, merely ; but they are able to 
reflect upon their own mind as if it were some external 
object ; they reason upon their reasonings. This is the 
point on which I shall now enlarge. 

7. Season, according to the simplest Tiew of it, is 
the fSeumlty of gaining knowledge without direct per- 
ception, or of ascertaining one thing by means of 
another. In this way it is able, from small beginnings, 
to create to itself a world of ideas, whioh do or do not 
correspond to the things themselves for which they 
stand, or are true or not, according as it is exercised 
soundly or otherwise. One fiujt may suffice for a whola 
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theory ; one principle maj create and sustain a sjstem; 
one minnte token is a cine to a large discovery. TIis 
mind ranges to and froj and spreads on^ and advanoei 
forward with a qniokness which has become a jntnmbi 
and a subtlety and versatility which baffle inTeetigatioi. ( 
It passes on from point to point, gaining one' by somt 
indication) another on a probability; then availing itself 
of an association; then fidling back on some reoeifad 
law; next seising on testimony; then committing itself 
to some popular impressionj or some inward in^tinfft^ or 
some obscare memory; and thos it makes p r o gre s s not 
nnlike a clamberer on a steep cliff, who, by qoiok eye^ 
prompt hand, and firm foot, ascends how he knows not 
himself, by personal endofrments and by prsotioe^ 
rather than by role, leaving no track behind him, and 
unable to teach another. It is not too muck to say thst 
the stepping by which great geniuses scale the moun« 
tains of truth is as unsafe and precarious to men in 
general, as the ascent of a skilful mountaineer up a 
literal crag. It is a way which they alone can take; 
and its justification lies in their success. And suck 
mainly is the way in which all men, gifted or not gifted, 
commonly reason, — ^not byrule, but by an inward hmktj^ 

8. Reasoning, then, or the exercise of Beason, is a 
living spontaneous energy within us, not an art. But 
when the mind reflects upon itself, it begins to be dis- 
satisfied with the absence of order and method in the 
exercise, and attempts to analyse the various processes 
which take place during it, to refer one to another, and 
to discover the main principles on which they are oon*! 
ducted, as it might contemplate and investigate itsj 

[UHIT. s.'i - - « 
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faculty of memory or imagination. The boldest, sim- 
plest, and most oomprehensiye tlieory whioh has been 
inyented for the analysis of the reasoning procesSj is 
the well-knowii science for which we are indebted to 
AristoUe, and which is framed apon the principle that 
erery act of reasoning is exercised upon neither more 
nor less than three terms. Short of this, we have many 
general words in £uniliar nse to designate particular 
I methods of thought, according to which the mind^ rea- 
• sons (that is, proceeds from truth to truth), or to de- 
\ signate particular states of mind which influence its 
reasonings. Such methods are antecedent probability, 
analogy, parallel cases, testimony, and circumstantial 
eridence ; and such states of mind are prejudice, de- 
ference to authority, party spirit, attachment tp such 
and such principles, and the like. In like manner we 
distribute the Evidences of Religion into External and 
Internal \ into a jmori and a posieriari ; into Evidences 
of Natural Religion and of Revealed j and so on. Again, 
we speak of proving doctrines either from the nature of 
the case, or from Scripture, or from history ; and of 
teaching them in a dogmatic, or a polemical, or a hor- 
' tatory way. In these and other ways we instance the 
reflective power of the human mind, contemplating and 
scmtiniBing its own acts. 

9. Here, then, are two processes, distinct from each 
other, — the original process of reasoning, and next, the 
process of investigating our reasonings. ^ AH men rea- 
son, for to reason is nothing more than to gain truth 
firom former truth, without the intervention of sense, to 
wbioll brutes are limited; but all men do not reflect 
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apon their own reasoningBj maoh leas roSeofe tndy tnd 
aocnrateljj so as to da justice to their own metaiiig; 
but only in proportion to their abilities and attainmeoti. 
In other words, all men hare a reason, bnt not all aea 
can give a reason. We may denote, tiien, these two 
exercises of mind as reasoning and argoing^ or as oor 
scions and nnoonsdons reasoning, or as Tmplidt Bassos 
and Explicit Reason. And to the latter belong ths 
words, science, method, derelcpmen^ anafysisy oritkuBi 
proof, sjsten^ principles, mles, laws, and others of a 
like natore. 

10. That these two exercises are not to be oonfenndad 
together would seem too plain for remark, esoept thit 
they hare been confounded. Olesmess in argamenti 
certainly is not indispensable to reasoning well. Aooa- 
racy in stating doctrines or principles is not essentisl to 
feeling and acting upon them. The exercise of analyns u 
is not necessary to the integrity of the process analysed. I 
The process of reasoning is complete in itself, and inde* ^ 
pendent. The analysis is but an account of it ; it does 
not make the conclusion correct ; it does not make the 
inference rational. It does not cause a giren indiiidnil 
to reason better. It does but g^ye him a sustained don- 
sciousness, for good or for evil, that he is rdasoning. 
How a man reasons is as much a mystery as how he re-{ 
members. He remembers better and worse on different! 
subject-matters, and he reasons better and worse. Some 
men's reason becomes genius in particular subjects, 
and is less than ordinaiy in others. The gift or talent 
of reasoning may be distinct in different sabjeots^ 
though the process of reasoning is the seme. Now a 
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( good argaer or olear speaker is bot one wbo exoels in 
j analTsmg or expressing a prooees of reasozij taken as bis 
' snbject-matter. He traces out tbe connexion of facts, 
] detects principles, applies tbem, supplies deficiencies, 
[ till be bas reduced tbe wbole into. order. Bnt bis 

talent of reasoning, or tbe fpH of reason as possessed 
. bj bim, may be confined to snob an exerdse, and be 

may be as little expert in otber exercises, as a Qiatbe- 

matician need be an experimentalist ; as^Httle Greathne 
^ of^tbe reasoning itself wbicb be analyses, as a critio 

need possess tbe gift of writing poems. 

11. But ifreasoning and argoing be tbns distinct, wbat 
is to be tbougbt of assertions sucb as tbe following? 
Certainly, to say tbe least, tbey are very inaccurately 
worded, and may lead, as tbey baye led, to gpreat error. 

12. Tillotson ', for instance, says : " Notbing ougbt 
to be reoeived as a divine doctrine and rerelation, wUK' 
€fui good mndmee tbat it is so : tbat is, witbout some 
argummU sufficient to $atigfy a prudent and considerate 
man V Again : "Faitb ... is an assent of tbe mind 
to sometbing as revealed by Ood : now all assent must 

. he grounded upon evidence; tbat is, no man can believe 
any tbing, unless be bave, or tbink be batb, some reaeon 
to do so. For to be confident of a tbing witbout 
reason is not fiutb, but a presumptuous persuasion and 
obstinacj of mind*.'' Sucb assertions eitber bave an 
nntrue meaning, or are unequal to tbe inferences wbicb 
the writers proceed to draw firom tbem.^ 
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18. In like manner Pale7 and oUien ^ afgae fhl 
miracles are not improbable nnleaa a Berelatuni is im- 
probable, on the ground that there is no odier eoa- 
oeivable way of asoertaining a Berelation; that iai, Aflj 
would imply the necessity of a oonsomia inTestigatiQa 
and verification of its claims, or the p oaao s i io n of 
gronnds which are satisiiEM^ry in axgoment ; whsntf , 
considerations which seem weak and inaaffioient in «i7 
explicit form may lead, and jnstly lead, na bj an na> 
plicit process to a reception of Christianity | jnat ai %\ 
peasant may firom the look of the dcj fiDretell lo>: 
morrow^s'weSUier, on gronnds which, as fiur aa they sis' 
prodncible, an exact logician would not aomple to pvD^ 
nonnce inaccorate and inconsequent. ''In what way,'' 
he asks, ''can a Beyelation be made,'' that is,* as tin 
context shows, be ascertained, " but by nuradea ? h 
none which we are able to conceiTe.'' 

14. Again : another writer says, "Thereare but tuo 
ways by which Gk)d could reveal His will to mankind; 
either by an immediate influence on the mind of ereiy 
individual of every age, or by selecting some particnlir 
persons to be His instruments • • • • and for this par- 
pose vestied by Him with such powers aa might eanf 
the 9tTcngesi evidence that they were reaO^ divine 
teachers *." On the other hand. Bishop Butler tells as 
that it is impossible to decide what evidence will be 
afforded of a Bevelation, supposing it made ; and cer- 
tainly it might have been given without any supernatural 
display at all, being left (as |t is in a manner even now) 

« Pr«p«r. CoDtid. p. S| vklt alto Jwmm m lltTM ii^ f. SOSl 
* Doog^ GdUrion, pp. SI, SS. 
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to be reoeived or rejected by each man according aa 
Ida heart STmpathized in it, that la, on the inflnence of 
reasona, which, though practically peraoaaire, are weak 
when aet forth aa the argnmentatiTe gronnda of oon« - 
Tiction* 

16. Faith, then, though in all caaea a reasonable 

I'proceaa, ia not necessarily founded on inyeatigation, 

! argoment, or proof; these processes being but the ez- 

: pUoit form which the reasoning takea in the case of 

' particolar minda. Nay, ao fiur from it, that the opposite 

opinion haa, with much more plaoaibility, been ad- 

Tanced, ris. that Faith ia not even compatible with 

I these processes. Such an opinion, indeed, cannot be 

'maintained, particularly considering the light which 

Scripture casts upon the subject, as in the text; but 

it may eaaily take possession of serious minds. When 

they witness the strife and diyision to which argument 

and controversy minister, the proud self-confidence 

which is fostered by strength of the reasoning powers, 

the laxity of opinion which often accompanies the study 

of the ESridences, the coldness, the formality, the secular 

* and carnal spirit which is compatible with an exact 

adherence to dogmatic formularies ; and on the other 

hand, when they recollect that Scripture represents 

religion as a diyine life, seated in the afiections and 

manifested in spiritual gpracea, no wonder that they 

are tempted to rescue Faith from all connexion with 

fiMmltiea and habita which may exiBt in perfection 

without Faith, and which too often usurp from Faith ita 

own province, and profess to be a substitute for it. I 

repeal^ such a persuasion is extreme, and will not main- 
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tain itseiff and cannot be acted on, for any long time; 
it being as paradoxical to prohibit religions inqony 
and inference, as to make it imperatiye. Yet we ahoiild 
not dinniss the notice of it, on many aoooonts, witk- 
out doing justice to it ; and therefore I propose mm^ 
before considering* some of the nses rf onr oiitkil 
and analytical powers, in the prorinoe of Beligion, to 
state certain of the inoonyeniences and. defeota; aa 
undertaking which will folly occapy what remains of 
onr time this morning. 

16. Inqoiry and argument may be employed, finl^ 
in ascertaining the diyine origin of Beligion, Nalonl 
and Berealed; next, in interpreting Scriptore; and 
thirdly, in determining points of Faith and Morals ; thst 
is, in the ESridences, Biblical Exposition, and Dogmatie 
Theology. In all three departments there is, first of all, 
an exercise of implicit reason, which is in its degree com* 
mon to all men ; for all men gain a certain impression, 
right or wrong, firom what oomes before them, for or 
against Christianity, for or against certain interpretatioiis 
of Scriptore, for or against certain doctrines. This im* 
pressionj made upon their minds, whether by the claim 
itself of Bevealed Religion, or by its docnments, or by 
its teaching, it is the object of science to analyaSi 
verify, methodise, and exhibit. We believe certain 
things, on certain grounds, through certain informants; 
and the analysis of these three, the why, the how, and 
the what, seems pretty nearly to constitute the acienoe 
of divinity. 

[* VM« Q«aoDt xIt. and it.] 
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VI. (1.) B7 the Eyidenoes of Religion I mean ihe 
qrstematio analysis of all the grounds on whicli we 
beliere Christianitj to be true. I say ''all/' becaose 
the word ETidence is often restricted to denote only ~ 
snch argoments as arise ont of the thing itself which is 
to be prored; or^ to speak more definitolji fitcts and 
circnmstances which presuppose the point under in- 
qoirj as a condition of their eristence^ and which are 
weaker or wronger «gainent., «x«rdini « that pbint 
approaches more or less doeely to be a necessary 
condition of them. Thus blood on the dothes is an 
evidence of a mnrderer^jost sofiur as a deed of yiolence 
is necessary to the fiu>t of the stains, or alone acconnts 
for them. Such are the Evidences as drawn out by 
Fdey and other writers; and though only a secondary 
part, they are popularly considered the whole of the 
EridenceSy because they can be exhibited and studied 
with fiur greater ease than antecedent considerations, 
presumptions, and analogies, which, vague and ab- 
struse as they are, still are more truly the grounds 
on which relipous men receive the Gkwpel; but on 
this subject something has been said on a former 
occasion. 

18. (2.) Under the science of Interpretation is of 
course induded all inquiry into its principles; the 
question of mystical interpretation, the theory of the 
double sense, the doctrine of types, the phraseology of 
prophecy, the drift and aim of the sevwal books of 
Scrqpture; the dates when, the places where, and 
\ persona- by and to whom they were written; the com* 
parison and adjustment of book ivith book; the uses 
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of the Old Testament; the relevanoj of the Law to . 
Ohriatians and its relation to the Gospel; and tibs 
historical fiilfilment of propheqr. And prerkms to 
such inquiries are others stQl more neoessaiy, aiibh u 
the study of the original langpiages in whioh the aaored 
Volume is written. 

19. (8.) Under Dogmatio Theology must be included, 
not only doctrine^ suoh as that of the Blessed IVinitfi 
or the theory of Sacramental Influence, or the aettld- 
ment of the Bule of Faith, but questions of morals and 
discipline also. 

20. Now, in considering the imperfections and de- 
fects incident to such scientific exercises, we must care-. 
fully exempt firom our remarks all instances of them 
which have been vouchsafed to us from above, and 
therefore have a divine sanction; and that such in* . 
stances do exist, is the most direct and satisiaotory 
answer to any doubts which religious persons may 
entertain, of the lawfulness of employing science in the 
province of Faith at all. Of such analyses and deter^ 
minations as are certainly firom man, we are at liberty ' 
to dispute both the truth and the utility: but what 
Gk)d has done is perfect, that is, perfect according to 
its subject-matter. Whether in the department of evi* 
d^ice, Scripture interpretation, or dogmatic teaching, 
what He has spoken must be received, not critidaed;— - * 
and in saying this, I have not to assign the limita or . 
the channels of Gk)d's communications. Whether He 
speaks only by Scripture, or by private and personal 
suggestion, or by the first ages, or by Tradition, or bj 
the Church collective^ or by the Church in Connoil« or 
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hj tbe Chair of Saint Peter^ are qneations about vrhicli 
ChiiBtianB may differ without interfering with the prin- 
ciple itself, that what Gk)d has given is tme, and what 
He has not given may, if so be, be not true. What He 
has not pven by His appointed methods, whatever they 
be, may be venerable for its antiquity, or authoritative 
as held by good men, or safer to hold as held by many, 
or necessary to hold because it has been subscribed, or 
persuasive from its probability, or expedient from its 
good efiidcts; but after all, except that all good things : 
are from God, it is, as fiur as we know, a human state- 
ment, and is open to criticism, because the work of 
man. To such human inferences and propositions I 
confine myself in the remarks that follow. 

21. Now the great practical evil of method and form 
in matters of relipon,— nay, in all moral matters,— is 
obviously this : — ^their promising more than they can • 
effect. At best the science of divinity is very imperfect 
and inaccurate, yet the very name of science is a pro- 
fession of accuracy. Other and more &miliar objections 
readily occur; such as its leading to familiarity with 
'sacred things, and consequent irreverence ; its fostering 
formality ; its substituting a sort of religious philosophy 
and literature for worship and practice ; its weakening 
the springs of action by inquiring into them ; its stimu- 
lating to controversy and strife; its substituting, in 
matters of duty, positive rules which ne^ explanation 
for an instinctive feeling which commands the mind; 
its leading the mind to mistake system for truth, and 
to suppose that an hypothesis is real because it is 
consistent : but all sudi objections, though important^ 
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ratber lead as to a oantioiis use of adenoe than to a 
diatruBt of it in religiona mattera. Bat ita inaofficieiief 
in BO high a proyince ia an evil which attachea toitfitn 
firat to last, an inherent evil whioh there are no meiiis 
of remedyingi and which, perhape, liea at the root of 
those other evils whioh I have just been enomeratiiig. 
To this era I 8h.ll now direct my rttentifm, h»Ti»g 
already incidentally referred to it in some of the foie* 
going remarks. 

22. No analysis is subtle and delicate enongh to 
represent adequately the state of mind nnder which wa 
beliere, or the subjects of belief, aa they are presented 
to our thoughts. Hie end proposed is that of deline- \ 
ating, or, aa it were, painting what the mind sees and j 
feels : now let us consider what it is to portray duly ' 
in form and colour things material, and we shall surely 
understand the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of 
representing the outline and character, the huea and 
shades, in which any intellectual yiew really exists in 
the mind, or of pving it that substance and that exact- 
ness in detail in which consiBts its likeness to the 
original, or of sufficiently marking those minute diffinr* 
encea which attach to the same general state of mind or 
tone of thought as found in this or that indiTidnal 
respectiyely. It is probable that a pven opinicm, aa 
held by several individuals, even when of the moat oon* 
genial views, is as distinct from itself as are their fiM)ea« 
Now how minute is the defect in imitation which 
hinders the likeness of a portrait from being suooeasfull 
how easy is it to reoogniae who is intended by it^ 
without allowing that really he is represented t la it 
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not IiopeleMj then, to expect that the most diligent and 
anxiona inyeatigation can end in more than in giving 
some very nide deaoription of the living mind, and its 
feelings, thoughts, and reasonings f And if it be 
difficult to analyse fully any state, or frame, or opinion 
of our own minds, is it a less difficulty to delineate, as 
Theology professes to do, the worlu, dealings, provi- 
dences, attributes, or nature of Almighty God f 

28. In this point of view we may, without irrever- 
ence, speak even of the words of inspired Scripture as 
imperfect and defective ; and though they are not sub- 
jects for our judgment (Gk)d forbid), yet they wQl for 
that very reason serve to enforce and explain better 
what I would say, and how far the objection goes. 
' Inspiration is defective, not in itself, but in consequence L 
of the medium it uses and the beings it addresses. It 
uses human language, and it addresses man; and neither 
can man compass, nor can his hundred tongues utter, the 
mysteries of the spiritual world, and Gbd's appointments ' 
in this. This vast and intricate scene of things cannot 
be generalized or represented through or to the mind \ 
of man ; and inspiration, in undertaking to do so, neces- 
sarily lowers what is divine to raise what is human. 
What, for instance, is the mention made in Scripture of 
the laws of Ood's government, of His providences, 
counsels, designs, anger, and repentance, but a gpracious 
mode (the more gracious because necessarily imperfect) 
of making man contemplate what is far beyond him'f 
Who shall give method to what is infinitely complex, 
and measure to the unfisithomable f We are as worms 
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in an abyss of divine works ; myriads upon myriads d 
years would it take, were our hearts e?er so religious, 
and our inteUeots ever so apprehensiTe, to reoeire fitNB 
without the just impression of those works as they rssD^ 
are^ and as experienoe would convey them to iis>— 
sooner, then^ than we should know nothings Almig^ 
Gk>d has oondesoended to speak to us so fiur as hnmsa 
thought and language will admits by ap p miTiina ti o n% 
in order to give us practical rules for our own oondnot 
amid His infinite and eternal operations. 

24. And herein consists one great blessing at ths 
Gk>8pel Corenantj that in Christ's deafli on the Crosi^ 
and in other parts of that all-gracious Boononqr» are 
concentrated, as it were, and so presented to ns those 
attributes and works which fill eternity. And with a 
like graciousness we are also told, in human language, 
things concerning God Himself, concerning His Son 
aud His Spirit, and concerning His Son's incarnation, 
and the union of two natures in His One Person- 
truths which even a peasant holds implicitly, but which 
Almighty God, whether by His Apostles, or by His 
Church after them, has Touchsafed to bring together 
and methodise, and to commit to the keeping of science. 

25. Now all such statements are likely at first to 
strike coldly or harshly upon religious ears, when taken 
by themselves, for this reason if for no other,— thai 
they express heavenly things under earthly images, 
which are infinitely below the reality. This appliea 
especially to the doctrine of the Eternal Sonship of our 
Lord and Saviour, as all know who have turned their 
minds to the controversies on the sulgeot. 
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26. AgaiQi it may so happen^ that ttatementa are only 
possible in the case of certain aspects of adootrine^ and 
that these seem inconsistent with each other^ or mys- 
teriesj when contrasted .together^ apart from what lies 

' between them ; jnst as if one were shown the picture of 
a little child and an old man*, and were told that thej 
represented the same personj — a statement which would 
be incomprehensible to beings who were unacquainted 
with the natural changes which take place, in the'course 
of years, in the human frame. 

27. Or doctrinal statements may be introduced, not 
/ so much for their own sake, as because many conse- 
I quences flow from them, and therefore a g^reat variety 
^ of errors may, by means of them; be prerented. Such 

is the doctrine that our Saviour's personality is in His 
Godhead, not in His manhood; that He has taken the 
manhood into Gk)d. It is evident that such statements, 
being made for the sake of something beyond, when 
viewed apart from their end, or in themselves, are 
abrupt, and may offend hearers. 

28. Again, so it is, however it be explained, that fi^ 
^ quontly we do not recognize our sensations and ideas, 

when put into words ever so carefully. Hie represen- 
tation seems out of shape and strange, and startles us, 
even though we know not how to find fault with it. 
This applies, at least in the case of some persons, to 
portions of the received theological analysis of the 
impression made upon the mind by the Scripture 
notices concerning Christ and the Holy Spirit. Inlike 
manner, such phrases as ''good works are a condition of 
eternal life/' or ''the salvation of the regenerate nlti« 
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mately depends upon thomflelvea/* — though anexcep- 
tionable^ are of a nature to offend oertain minds. 

29. ThiB difficulty of analysing oar more reoondits 
feelings happily and oonTinoingly, has a most importui 
inflnenoe upon the scienoe of the EridenceB. De- 
fenders of Christianity naturally select as reasons ibr 
belief^ not the highest, the truesti the most saored, the 
most intimately persuasiTe, bnt snoh as best admit d 
being exhibited in argument ; and these are oommcalf 
not the real reasons in the case of religions men. 

80. Nay, they are led for the same reason, to sskefc 
snch argnments as all will allow i that is, sabh as depend 
on principles which are a common measure far sO 
minds. A science certainly is, in its rery nature, poblio 
property ; when, then, the grounds of Paith take the 
shape of a book of Ihridences, nothing properly can bs . 
assumed but what men in general will grant as inie;t 
that is, nothing but what is on a lerel with all mindi, { 
good and bad, rude and refined. 

31. Again, as to the difficulty of detecting and ex* 
pressing the real reasons on which we believe, let this 
be considered,— ^how very differently an argument 
strikes th^ mind at one time and another, according to r 
its particular state, or the accident of the moment. At 
one time it is weak and unmeaning,— at another, it is 
nothing short of demonstration. We take up a book 
at one time^ and see nothing in it; at another^ it is 
full of weighty remarks and precious thoughts. Some- 
times a statement is axiomatic,— sometimes we are ata 
loss to see what can be said for it. Such, for instanoo, 
are the following^ many like which are found in oontro* 
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wenj ;— that trne samts cannot bnt penerere to tho 

.end ; or that tbe inflnenoes of tbe Spirit cannot bnt be 

effcctnal ; or that there mnst be an infallible Head of 
the Ohnrch on earth ; or that the Boman Chnrch, ex* 
tending into all lands^ is the Catholic Ghnrch ; or that 
a Ghnrch, which is Catholic abroadj cannot be Bchis- 
matical in England; or that, if our Lord ia the Son of 
Qod, He mnst be God ; or tl^t a Revelation ia pro- 
bable ; or that, if Qoi is All-powerfnl, He mnst be also 
All-good. Who shall analyse the assemblage of 
opinions in this or that mind, which occasions it almost 
instinctively to reject or to accept each of these and 
similar positions f Fkr be it from me to seem to 
insinuate that thej are hut opinions, neither true nor 
fidse, and approving themselves or not, according to the 
hnmonr or prejudice of the individual : so far from it^ 
that I would maintain that the recondite reasons which 
lead each jperson to take or decline them, are just the 
most important portion of the considerations on which 
his conviction depends; and I say so, by way of 
showing that the science of contr o versy, or again the 
science of Evidences, has done very little, since it can- 
not analyse and exhibit these momentous reasons ; nay,) 
80 far has done worse than little, in that it professes to', 
•have done much| and leads the student to mistake what! 
are but secondary points in debate, as if they were the 
most essentiaL 
82. It often happens, for the same reason, that con- 
-^ troversialists or philosophers are spoken of by this or 
that person as unequal, sometimes profound, sometimes 
weak. Such oases of inequaUtyi of twurse, 4o pccori 
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bat we Bhoald be ewe, wben tempted eo to epeek, tint 
the fiudtiBnot with owneifeB, who haTe not entered mfto 
anaathor's meanings or analysed tbe implioitreaaoiiingi 
along whieh hie mind prooeeds in thoee parte rfUi 
writings wbioh we not merely dissent firom {for tksl 
we have a right to do), but oritioiae as inoonseoa- 
tive. 

38. These remarks q>pl7 especially, to the proofr 
commonly brought, whether for the troth of (9iris» 
tianity, or for certain doctrines firom texts of Soriptors. 
Such alleged prooft are commonly strong or slight^ 
not in themselyes, bat according to the oiroamatanoes 
ander which the doctrine professes to come to a% 
which they are brought to prove; and they will haft 
a great or small effect upon our minds, according as we 
admit those circumstances or not. Now, the admissioa 
of those circumstances inyolyes a yariety of anteoedeni 
views, presumptions, implications, associations, and the 
like, many of which it is very difficult to detect and 
analyze. One person, for instance, is convinced by 
Paley's argument firom the Miracles, another is not; 
and why f Because the former admits that there is a 
Ood, thai He governs the world, that He wishes the 
salvation of man, that the light of nature is not suf- 
ficient for man, that there is no other way of intra-* 
ducing a Revelation but miracles, and that men, who 
were neither enthusiasts nor impostors, could not have 
acted as the Apostles did, unless they had seen the 
mirades which they attested; the other denies some 
one, or more, of these statements, or does not fed the 
force of some other prindple more recondite and latent 

^UHiv* a.^ T 
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still than any of these, which is nerertheleea neoeBsaiy 
to the validity of the argament. 

84. Further, let it be oonaidered, that, even as 
regards what are oommonly called Evidences, that is, 
argommits h pasteriari, oonyiction for the most part 
foUowSy not npon any one gpreat and deoisiye proof or 
tok^n of the point in debate, bnt npon a number of j 
very minute oircnmstances together, which the mind is 
quite unable to count up and methodise in -eta argu-' 
mentatiTe form. Let a person only call to mind the 
dear impression he has about matters of every day's 
occurrence, that this man is bent <m a certain object, 
or that that man was displeased, or another suspicious;, 
or that one is happy, and another unhappy; and how 
much depends in such impressions on manner, voice,) 
accent, words uttered, silence instead of words, and all^ 
the many subtle symptoms which are felt by the mind, 
but cannot be contemplated ; and let him consider how 



very poor an account he is able to give of his impres-] 
sion, if he avows it, and is called npon to justify it.\ 
This, indeed, is meant by what is called moral proof, in \ 
opposition to legaL We speak of an accused person 
being goSltj without any doubt, even though the evi- 
dences of his guilt are none of them broad and definite 
enough in themselves to admit of being forced upon 
the notice of those who will not exert themselves to 
see them* 
f 36. Now, should the proof of Ohristianity, or the 
Sorqpture proof of its doctrines, be of this subtle 
. nature,rfooiir8eitcannot be exhibited to advantage' in 
^ aigumsnt : and even if it be not suoh» but contain strong 
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and almort legal eridenoea, afcill thare will alwaja bti 
temptation in tba case of writeraon Eridenoa^or on ftt 
Scripture proof of dooferine^ to OTer-state and ezagg^j 
rate^ or to sTstematise in ezoesa; aa if thej wm 
making a case in a ooort of law, rather than siBipIf 
and sererely analysing, aa fiur as is poasiblep osriiii 
existing reasons why the Gkwpel is tme, or why it 
shoold be considered of a certain doctrinal characiar. 
It is hardly too much to say, that ahnoat all leaiow 
formally adduced in moral inqairiea, are rather ipe* 
dmens and symbols of the real grounds, ihan thou 
grounds themselves. They do but app rrrrim a tfr to 
a representation of the general character of the proof 
which the writer wishes to convey to another's mind. 
They cannot, like mathematical proof, be passifsfy 
followed vrith an attention confined to what is stated, . 
and with the admission of nothing but what is urged* 
Bather^ they are hints towards, and samplea of, thoj 
true reasoning, and demand an active, ready, candid,' 
and docile mind, which can throw itself into what isi 
said, neglect verbal diflSonlties, and pursue and csrry 
out prindplea. This is the true office of a writer, to 
ezdte and direct trains of thought ; and this, on the 
other hand, is the too common practice of readers, to 
expect every thing to be done for them,— -to refuse to 
think, — to criticise the letter, instead of reaching ftr? 
wards towards the sense, — and to account every argn* 
ment as*unsound which is illogically worded, 

86. Here is the fertile source of controversy, which 
may undoubtedly be prolonged without limit by those 
who desire ttp while words are incomplete exponenta of 

T 2 
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ideas, and oomplez reasons demand study, and involye 
i prolizitj. Thej, then, who wish to shorten the dis- 
; pnte, and to silence a captioas opponent, look out for 
) some, strong and manifest argument which may be 
( stated tersely, handled oonyenientlj, and urged rhetori- 
oallj ; some one reason, which bears with it a show of 
Tigour and plausibility, or a profession of clearness, 
I simplioity, or originality, and may be easily reduced to 
^ mood and figure. Hence the stress often laid upon 
particular texts, as if decisive of the matter in hand : 
hence one disputant dismisses all parts of the Bible . 
which relate to the Law, — another finds the high doc- 
trines of Christianity revealed in the Book of Qenesis, — 
another rejects certain portions of the inspired volume, 
as the Epistle of St. James, — another gives up the 
Apocrypha^ — another rests the defence of Revelation 
on Miracles only, or the Internal ESvidence only, — 
another sweeps away all Christian teaching but Scrip- 
tore,— one and all firom impatience at being allotted, in I, 
the particular case, an evidence which does little more 
than create an impression on'the mind; firom dislike of 
an evidence, varied, minute, complicated, and a desire ' 
of something producible, striking, and decisive. 

87. Lastly, since a test is in its very nature of a 
negative character, and since argumentative forms are 
mainly a test of reasoning, so far they wUl be butk. 
oritioal, not oreative. They will be useful in raising 
objections, and in ministering to so^ticism ; they will 
poll down, and will not be able to build up. 



88# I have been engaged in proving the following 
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points : thftfe the reasonings and opinions which are in* 

; Tohred in the act of Faith are ktent and implicit; that 

; the mind reflecting on itself is able to bring them out 

into some definite and methodical form ; that Faithi 

'.howeyer, is complete without this reflectiTe faculty, 

which, in matter of fact, often does interfere with it^ 

and must be used cantioosly. 

89. I am quite aware that I haye said nothing but 
what must haTe often passed through the minds of 
others ; and it may be asked whether it is worth while 
' so diligently to traverse old ground. Yet perhaps it 
is never without its use to bring together in one view, 
and steadily contemplate truths, which one by one may 
be familiar notwithstanding. 

40. May we be in the number of those who, with the 
Blessed Apostle whom we this day commemorate, 
employ all the powers of their minds to the service of 
their Lord and Saviour, who are drawn heavenward by 
Hiswonder-working grace, whose hearts are filled with 
His love, who reason in His fear who seek Him in the 
way of His commandments, and who thereby believe 
on Hifn to the saving of their souls I 
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SBRlfON XIV. 

c 

WI8DOM9 A8 OOMTRASTBD WITH FAITH AND WITH 

BIGOTBT. 

(^wdMd on Wbit-ToMdaj, 1841.) 

# 

1 Cob. iL 1ft. 



rpHE gift to wUoh this lugh oharacteristio is ascribed 
^ hj the ApoeUe is Ghristian Wisdom, and ihe 
Giyer is God ihe Holy Ohost. '' We speak wisdom/' 
he says, shortly before the text| '' among them that are 
perfect, yet not the wisdom of this world • . • bat we 
speak the wisdom of €k>d in a mystery, even the hidden 
wisdom.'* And after making mention of the heayenly 
tmths which Wisdom contemplates, he adds: ''God 
hath rerealed them unto as by His Spirit ... we have 
receired, not the spirit of the world, bat the Spirit 
which is of Gk)d." 

2. In a former Terse St. Paol contrasts this divine 
Wisdom with Faith. ''My speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, bat in 
denumstration of the Spirit and of power, that year 
frith shoald not stand in the wisdom of men, bat in 
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the power of God. Howbeit^ we speak wiedom amoBg 
them that are perfect/' Faith, then, and Wiadom, aie 
distinct, or even opposite gifts. Wisdom belongs to 
the perfect, and more especiall j to preadien of ths 
Qospel ; and Futh is the elementary grace wUoh ii 
required of all, especiall j of hearers. The two are in- 
trodaced again in a later chapter of the same l^ristle: 
** To one is given bj the Spirit the word of Wudonif to 
another the word of Knowledge by the same ^liril^ to 
another Faith by the same Spirit.'' Snoh are the two 
gifts which will be found to lie at the beginning and 
at the end of oar new life, both intelleotaal in their 
nature, and both divinely imparted; Faith being sa 
exercise of the Beason, so spontaneous, unoonacioos, and i 
unargumontatiye, as to seem at first sight eren to be^ 
a moral act, and Wisdom being that orderly and maturs 
deyelopment of thought, which in earthly language; 
goes by the name of sdenoe and philosophy. I 

8. In like manner, in the Senrioes of this saored 
Season, both these spiritual gifts are intimated, and 
both referred to the same heayenly source. The Col- 
lect virtually speaks of Faith, when it makes mentum 
of Almighty Ood's '' teaching the hearts of His feithful 
people by the sending to them the light of His Hofy 
Spirit/' and of the Wisdom of the perfect when it 
prays Gh>d, that ''by the same Spirit" we may^'havea 
right judgment in all things." 

4. Again, in the Oospel for Whitsunday, the gift of 
Wisdom is surely implied in Christ's promise, that the 
Comforter should teach the Apostles ** all things," and 
''bring aU things to their remembrance whatsoerer He 
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had said onto ihem/' and in St. Paul's exhortation, 
which we read yesterday, '' In malice be diildren, but 
in understanding be men/' Again, a cultivation of the 
reasoning fiwrnlty, near akin to Philosophy or Wisdom, 
is surely implied in the precepts, of which we have 
heard, or shaU hear, from the same Apostle and St. 
John to-day, aboat ''^proving all things,'' and ** holding 
fiist that which is good," and about '' trying-the spirits 
whether they are of God." 

5. Again, other parts of our Whitsun Services speak ~ 
of exercises of Reason more akin to Faith, as being 
independent of processes of investigation or discussion. 
In Sunday's Gospel our Lord tells us, ''He that loveth 
Me shall be loved of My Father, and I will love him, 
and will manifest Myself to him. ... If a man love 
Me, he will keep My words, and My Father will love 
him, and We will come unto him, and make Our abode 
with him." This manifestation is doubtless made to 
us through our natural fisu^ulties ; but who will maintain 
that even so far as it is addressed to our Season, it 
oomes to us in forms of argument? Again, in the 
Gospel for yesterday, ''He that doeth truth cometh to 
the light," and on the contrary, " Light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil ; for every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light." Men do not choose light or 
darkness without Reason, but by an instinctive Reason, 
which is prior to argument and proof. And in the 
Gospel for to-day, "The sheep hear His voice, and He 
calleth His own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. 
The sheep follow Him, for they know His voice, and s 
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stranger will they not follow^ for they know noi tbe 
Toioe of strangers/' The sheep conid not tell kom thejl 
knew the Good Shepherd ; they had not analyaed their 
own impressions or deared the grounds of tfaetr know- 
ledge, yet doubtless grounds there were : they, howsfsr,, 
acted spontaneoudy on a loring Faith. 

6. In proceedingi then, as I shall now do, to inqdrs 
into the nature of Ohristian Wisdom, as a habit or 
faculty of mind distinct from Faith, the mature froit 
of Beason, and nearly answering to what is meant by 
Philosophy, it must not be supposed that I am denying 
its spiritual nature or its dirine origin. AhnightyGod 
mfluenoes us and works in us, through our minds, not 
without them or in spite of them ; as at the fiJl we did 
not beoome other beings than we had been, but fmfeitad 
gifts which had been added to us on our creation, so 
under the Gospel we do not lose any part of the nature 
in which we are bom, but regain what we hare lost. 
We are what we were, and something more. And what 
is true of God's dealings with our minds generally, is 
true in particular as regards our reasoning powers. His 
graced does not supersede, but uses them, and renews 
them by using. We gain Trutji by reasoning, whether 
implicit or explicit, in a state of nature : we gain it in 
the same way in a state of gprace. Both Faith and 
Wisdom, the elementary and the perfecting gift of the 
Holy Spirit, are intellectual habits, and inyolfo the, 
exercise of Beason, and may be examined and defined 
as any other power of the mind, and are subject to| 
perversion and error, and may be fortified hf rules, 
just as if they were not instruments in the hands of 
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the Most High. It is no derogation, tlieni from the 
diTine origin of Ohristian Wisdom, to treat it in its 
human aspect, to show what it consists in, and what 
are its oonnterfeits and penrersions ; to determine, for 
instance, that it is much the same as Philosophy, and 
that its perrersions are saoh as Ioto of system, theo« 
rising, fimcifnlneps, dogmatism, and bigotry,-— as we 
shall be led to do. And now to enter npon our 
sabjeot. 

7. The words philosophy, a philosophical spirit, en- 
largement or expansion of mind, enlightened ideas, a 
wise and oomprehensire yiew of things, and the like, 
are, I need hardly say, of frequent occurrence in the 
literature of this day, and are taken to mean very much 
the same thing. That they are always used with a 
definite meaning, or with any meaning at all, will be 
maintained by no one ; that so many persons, and many 
of them men of great ability, should use them absolutely 
with no meaning whatever, and yet should lay such 
stress and rest so much upon them, is, on the other 
hand, not to be supposed. Yet their meaning certainly 
requires drawing out and illustrating. Perhaps it will 
be best ascertained by setting down some cases, which 
are commonly understood, or will be claimed, as in- 
stances of this process of mental growth or enlarge- 
ment^ in the sense in which the "words are at present 
used. 

8. I suppose that, when a person whose experience 
has hitherto been confined to our own calm and unpre- 
tending scenery, goes for the first time into parts where 
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phyaical nature pats on her wilder and more awfiil 
forms, whether at home or abroad, as espeoiaU j into 
mountainous distriots,— or when one who has erer fired 
in a quiet Tillage oomes for the first time to a great 
metropolis, — he will have a sensation of mental enlarge- 
ment, as haying gainedarange of thoughts to idiioh he 
was before a stranger. 

9. Again, the riew of the heavens, whioh the telesoope 
opens upon us, fills and possesses the mind, and is 
called an enlargement^ whaterer is meant bj the 
term. 

10. Again, the sight of an assemblage of beasts of 
prey and other foreign animals, their strangeness and 
startfing novelty, the originality (if I may use the term) 
and mysteriousness of their forms, and gestures, and 
habits, and their Tariety and independence of one 
another, expand the mind, not without its own oonsoioas- 
ness ; as if knowledge were a real opening, and as if 
an addition to the external objects presented before it 
were an addition to its inward powers. 

1 1 . Hence physical science, generally, in all its depart* 
ments,r as bringing before us the exuberant ridies, the 
actiye principles, yet the orderly course of the universe, 
is often set forth even as the only true philosophy, and 
will be allowed by all persons to have a certain power 
of elevating and exciting the mind, and yet to exercise 
a tranquillizing influence upon it. 

12. Again, the knowledge of history, and again, the 
knowledge of books generally — ^in a word^ what is 
meant by education, is commonly said to enlighten 
and enlaige the mind, whereas ignorance is felt to 
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involye % narrow raqge and a feeble exeroise of its 
powers. 

18. Again, what is called seeing the worlds entering 
into actiye life, going into society, trayelling, acquaint- 
anoe with the yarioos classes of the commnnitjri coming 
into contact with the principles and modes of thought 
of separate parities, interests, or nations, their opinions, 
Tiews, aims, habits, and manners, their religions creeds 
and forms of worship, — all this exerts a perceptible 
effect open the mind, which it is impossible to mistake, 
be it good or be it bad, and which is popnlarly called 
its enlargement or enlightenment. 

14. Again, when a person for the first time hears 
' the arguments and specolations of nnbeUerers, and 

feels what a very novel light they cast upon what he 
\ has hitherto accounted most sacred, it cannot be denied 
that, unless he is shocked and closes his ears and heart 
to them, he will have a sense of expansion and eleva- 
tion. 

15. Ag^in, sin brings with it its own enlargement of 
mind, which Eye was tempted to ooyet, and of which 
she made proof. This, perhaps, in the instance of 
some sins, to which the young are especially tempted, 
is their great attraction and their great recompense. 
They excite the curiosity of the innocent^ and they 
intoxicate the imagination of their miserable yictims, 
whose eyes seem opened upon s^new world, from which 
ihey look back upon their state of innocence with a 
•ort of pity and contempt, as if it were below the 

•dignity of men. 
— 16. On the other hand, religion has its own enlarge* 
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ment. Ik is often remarked of nnedacated penomi^ 
who hitherto have lived without aerioasneBS, that on 
their toming to God, looking into themaehres, rega- 
lating their hearts, reforming their oondnot, and study- 
ing the inspired Word, they seem to beoome, in point 
of intelleot, different beings from what they were 
before. Before, they took things aa they oame^ and 
thought no more of one thing than of another. But 
now every event has a meaning; they form their own 
estimate of whatever oocnrs ; they reoolleot times and 
seasons; and the world, instead of being like the 
stream whioh the oonntryman gased on, ever in motion 
and never in progress, is a various and oomplioated 
drama, with parts and with an objeet. 

17. Again, those who, being used to nothing better 
than the divinity of what is historically known as 
nonconformist school,— or, again, of the latitadinarian, 
—-are introdaced to the theology of the early Ohnroh, 
will often have a vivid sense of enlargement, and will 
feel they have gained something, as becoming aware of ' 
the existence of doctrines, opinions, trains of thought^ ( 
principles, aims, to which hitherto they have been' 
strangers. 

18. And again, such works as treat of the Ifinistry 
of the Prophets ander the varions divine Dispensationa^ 
of its nature and characteristics, why it was instituted 
and what it has effected; the matter, the order, the 
growth of its disclosures ; the views of divine Provi* 
dence, of the divine oounsels and attributes which it 
was the means of suggesting ; and its contrast with 
the pretences to prophetical knowledge which the 
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world fbrniahes in mere political partisans or popular 
fortune-tellers; snoh treatises, as all .will admiti maj 
fitly be said to enlarge the mind. 

19. Once more, snoh works as Bishop Bailer^s 
Analogy, which carry on the characteristic lineaments 
of the Oospel Dbpensation into the visible conrse of 
things, and, as it were, root its doctrines into nature 
and society, %ot only present before the mind a large 
yiew of the matters handled, bat will be commonly 
said, and sorely, as all will feel, with a true meaning, 
to enlarge the mind itself which is pat in possession of 
them« 

20. These instances show beyond all question that 
what is caUed Philosophy, Wisdom, or Enlargement 
of mind, has some intimate dependence upon the 
acquisition of Elnowledge ; and Scripture seems to say 
the same thing. ** Gh)d g^ve Solomon,'' says the in* 
spired writer, '' wisdom and understanding, exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart even as the sand that is 
on the sea shore. • • . And he spake three thousand 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousaEud and five. 
And he spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in 
Lebanon, eren unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall. He spake also of beasts and of fowl, and of 
creeping things and of fishes.'' And again, when the 
Queen of Sheba came, '' Solomon told her all her ques- 
tions; there was not any thing hid from the king, 
which he told her not." And in like manner St. Paul, 
after speaking of the Wisdom of the perfect, calls it a 
revelation, a knowledge, of the things of Gh)d, such as 

^the natural man "disoemeth'-' not. And in another 
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Epistle, eridentlj speaking of ihe eanie Wiadom, he 
prajs that his brethren may be given to ^oomprahend 
with all saints what is the breadth and length and 
depth and height, and to know the lore of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, that they might be fiDed 
with all the ftOness of Ood/' 

21. However, a very little consideration will make it 
plain also, that knowledge itself, though a oondition of 
the mind's enlargement, yet, whatever be its range, is 

^ not that very thing which enlarges it. Bather the 
foregoing instances show that this enlargement oon« 

r sists in the comparison of the sabjeots of knowledge 
one with another. We feel ourselves to be ranging 
freely, when we not only learn somethings bnt when 

> we also refer it to what we knew before. It is not the' 
mere addition to our knowledge which is the enlaige- 
ment, but the change of place, the movement onwards, 
of that moral centre, to which what we know and what 
we have been acquiring, the whole mass of our know« 
ledge, as it were, gravitates. And therefore a philo* 
sophical cast of thought, or a comprehensive mind, or 
wisdom in conduct or policy, implies a connected view 
of the old with the new; an insight into the bearing 
and influence of each part upon every other; without 
which there is no whole, and could be no oentre. It is 
the knowledge, not only of things, bnt of their mutual 

'. relations. It is organized, and therefore living know* 

I ledge. 

22. A number of instances might readily be supplied 
in which knowledge is found apart from this analytical 
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kreatment of the matter of it, and in wUcH it ife never 
aaaociated with Fhiloeophy, or oonmdered to open, 
enlarge, and enlighten the mind. 

28. For inatuioe, a great memoiy ia never made 
aynonymona with Wisdom, any more than a dictionary 
woold be called a treatiBe. There are men who oon* 
template things both in the mass and indiridoally, bnt 
not correlihtiyelj, who accnmolate facta without forming 
jadgments, who are satisfied with deep learning or 
eztensiTe information. Thej may be Ungnists, anti« 
qoanans, annalists, biographers, or naturalists; bat, 
whatever their merits, which are often very great, they 
have no claim to be considered philosophers. 

24. To the same class belong persons, in other re- 
spects very different, who have seen much of the world, 
and of the men who, in their own day, have played a 
conspicaoos part in it, who are fall of information, 
oarions and entertaining, aboat men and things, bat who 
having lived nnder the inflaenoe of no very clear or 
settled principles, speak of every one and every thing 
as mere fiicts of history, not attempting to illustrate 
opinions, measures, aims, or policy,— not discussing or 
teaching, but conversing. 

25. Or take, what is again a very different instance, 
the case of persons of little intellect, and no education, 
who perhaps have seen much of foreign countries, and 
who receive in a passive, otiose, unfiroitful way, the 
various ftcts which are forced upon them. Sea&ring 

\ OMD, for example, range firom one end of the earth to 

die other ; but the multiplicity of phenomena which 

\lhqr hav^ encountered, forms no harmonious and ooa^ 
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atetent picture upon their imagination : thej flee^ aa it 
were, the tapestry of hnman life on the wrong ride of it 
They deep, and they rise np, and they find themaelTet 
now in Eorope, now in Aria; they see Tiriona of great 
rities and wild regions; they are in the marts of 
oomraeroe, or amid the islands of the ocean ; they gase 
on the Andes, or they are ioe«bonnd; and nothing 
whioh meets them carries them on to any idea beyond 
its^^lf. Nothing has a meaning, nothing has a histovy, U 
nothing has relations. Erery thing stands by itself 
and oomes and goes in its torn, like the shi(Ung sights 
of a show, leaving the beholder where he was. Or^ 
agrin, under other oiroamstanoes, every thing seems 
to snoh persons strange, monstrous, miraooloos, and 
awful; as in fable, to XHysses and Us oompaniona in 
their wanderings. 

26. Or, again, the censure often passed on what is 
called undigested reading, shows us that knowle'lge\ 
without system is not Philosophy. Students who store 
themselves so amply with literature or science, that no / 
room is left for determining the respective relations 
which exist between their acquiritions, one by one, are 
rather srid to load their minds than to enlarge them* 

27. Scepticism, in religious matters, affords another 
instance in point. Those who deliberately refuse to form 
a judgment upon the most momentous of all subjects; 
who are content to pass through life in ignorance, why 
it is G^ven, or by whom, or to what it leads; and who 
bear to be without tests of truth and error in conduct^ 
without rule and measure for the principles, persona, 
and eventa, which they encounter daily, — ^these men^ 

[uNiv. a.} V 
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tiumgH ihej often olaim, will not hj any Ohristian be 
granted, the name of philosophera. 

28. All this 18 more than enough to dioir that soihe 
analytical procens, some sort of systematizing, some 
insight into the mntoal relations of things, is essential 
to that enlargement of mind or philosophical temper, 
which is oommonly attributed to the acquisition of 
knowledge. In other words, Philosophy is Beason 
exercised upon Knowledge; for, from thenature of the 
case, where the facts are given, as is here supposed, 
Beason is synonymous with analysis, having no office 
beyond that of asoertaimng the relations existing 

I between them. Beason is the power of proceeding to 
new ideas by means of given ones. Where but one 
main idea is given, it can employ itself in developing 
this into its consequences. Thus, firom scanty.data, it 
often draws out a whole system, each part with its 
ascertained relations, collateral or lineal, towards the 
rest, and all consistent together, because all derived 
from one and the same origin. And should means be 
found of ascertaining directiy some of the fiM)ts which it 
has been deducing by this abstract process, then their 
coincidence with its a priori judgments will serve to 
prove the accuracy of its deductions. Where, how« 
ever, the fiicts or doctrines in question are all known 
firom the first, there, instead of advancing firom idea to 
idea, Beason does but connect fact with fiict ; instead 
of discovering, it does but analyae ; and what was, in 
the former case, the tracing out of inferences, becomes 

••laTingdownofidatumB.. 

29. Fhiloaophyf then^ is Beascm exercised upon 
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Knowledge; or the Knowledge not merelj of thingB in / 
general, bat of things in their relations to one another. 
It is the power of referring erery thing to its tme plsoo 
in the nniyersal system,— of understanding the Tarions 
aspects of each of its parts, ^of oomprehending the 
exact Talne of each,— of tracing each backwards to its 
beginning, and forward to its end,— of anticipating the 
separate tendencies of each, and their respeotiTe checks 
or counteractions; and thus of accounting for ano- 
malies, answering objections, supplying defioienciefl^ 
making allowance for errors, and meeting emergencies. 
It never yiews any part of the extended subject-matter 
of knowledge, without recollecting that it is but a part^ 
or without the associations which spring firom this 
recollection. It makes every thing lead to every thing , 
else ; it communicates the image of the whole body to j 
every separate member, till the whole becomes in ima^ 
gination like a spirit, every where pervading and pane- > 
trating its component parts, and giving them their one ; 
definite meaning. Just as our bodily org^ans, when 
mentioned, recall to mind their function in the body, as 
the word creation suggests the idea of a Creator, as 
subjects that of a sovereign, so in the mind of a philo- 
sopher, the elements of the physical and moral world, 
sciences, arts, pursuits, ranks, offices, events, opinions, 
individualities, are all viewed, not in themselves, but 
as relative terms, suggesting a multitude of correla- 
tives, and gradually, by successive combinations, con- 
verging one and all to their true centre. Men, whoae 
minds are possessed by some one. object, take exagge- 
rated views of its importance, are feverish in their 
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paraait of it, and are startied or downcast on finding 
obstacles in the way of it; they are oyer in alarm or 
in transport. And they^ on the oontrary^ who haye no 
firm grasp of principles^ are perplexed and lose their 
way eyeiy fresh step they take; thej do not know 
what to think or say of new phenomena which meet 
them^^of whateyer kind; they haye no yiew^ as it may 
be called^ concerning persons^ or occurrences^ or facts^ 
which oome npon them suddenly ; they cannot form a 
judgment, or determine on a course of action; and 
ihey ask the opfaiion or adyice of others as a relief to 
their minds. But Philosophy cannot be partial, 
cannot be exdusiye, cannot be impetuous, cannot 
be surprised, cannot fear, cannot lose its balance, 
cannot be at a loss, cannot but be patient, collected, 
and majestically calm, because it discerns the whole in 
each part^ the end in each beginning, the worth of 
each interruption, the measure of each delay, because 
it always knows where it is, and how its path lies from 
one point to another. There are men who, when in 
difficulties, by the force of genius, originate at the 
moment yast ideas or dasnling projects; who, under 
the impulse of excitement, are able to cast a light, 
almost as if from inspiration, on a subject or oourse of 
action which oomes before them ; who haye a sudden 
presence of mind equal to any emergency, rising with 
the occasion, and an undaunted heroic bearing, and an 
energy and keenness, which is but sharpened by oppo* 
sition. Faith is a gift analogous to this thus far, that 
it acta promptly and boldly on the occasion, on slender 
eyidenoe, as if guessing and reaching forward to the 
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tnitlif amid darkness or oonfnsion; bai such is noi ilia 
I Wisdom of the perfect. Wisdom is the clear, calm, aoea- 
rate yision, and comprehension of the whole coarse, the 
whole work of Ood ; and tiioagh there is none who 
has it in its fulness bat He who ''searcheth all things 
yea, the deep things of the Creator, yet ''by tiiat 
Spirif they are, in a measore, '^revealed onto as." 
And thas, according to that measare, is the text faU 
fmed, that '' he that is spiritoal jadgeth aU things, yet he 
himself is jadged by no man/' Others anderstand him 
not, master not his ideas, fieol to combine, harmonise, or 
make consistent, those distinct views and princ^les 
which come to him from the Infinite Light, and are 
inspirations of the breath of God. He, on the con- 
trary, compasses others,.and locates them, and antici* 
pates their acts, and fathoms their thongfats, for,~in the 
Apostle's language, he "hath the mind of Christ," and 
all things are his, ''whether Paul, or Apolloe, or 
Cephas, or the world or life, or death, or things pre- 
sent, or things to come/' Such is the marveilousness 
of the Pentecostal gift, whereby we ** have an unction 
firotn the Holy One, and know all things." 

80. Now, this view of the nature of Philosophy leads 
to the following remark : that, whereas no arguments 
in &your of Religion are of mudi acconot but such as 
rest on a philosophical basis. Evidences cf Beligion, as '^ 
they are called, which are truly such, must consist 1 
mainly in such investigations into the relation of ideal 
to idea, and such developments of system, as have been 
described, if Philosophy lie in these abstract ezaroiaes 
of Season. Such, for instance, is the argument firom 
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analogy, or from the stractare of prophecy^ or from the 
needs of human nature; or from the establishment and 
history of the Catholic Chnroh. From whioh it follows, 
first, that what may be called the rhetorical or forensic 
Bridenoes, — ^I mean those which are content with the 
proof of certain fieusts, motires, and the like, snch as, 
that a certain miracle mnst have taken place, or 
a certain prophecy mnst have been both written 
befim, and fblfilled in, a certain erent; these, what- 
erer their merits, which I haye no wish to disparage, 
are not philosophical. And next, it follows that Evi* 
dences in general are not the essential groundwork of 
Faith, bnt its reward ;' since Wisdom is the last gift of 
the Spirit, and Faith the first. 

31. In the foregoing obsenrations I have, in fiust, 
been showing, — ^in prosecution of a line of thought to 
which I hare before now drawn attention, — ^what is the 
true office, and what the legitimate bounds, of those 
abstract exercises of Beason which may best be de- 
scribed by the name of systematizing. They are in 
their highest and most honourable place, when they 
are employed upon the .vast field of Knowledge, not in 
conjecturing unknown truths, but in comparing, adjust- 
ing, connecting, explaining £M)ts and doctrines ascer- 
tained. Such a use of Beason is Philosophy ; such em- 
ploymentwas it to which the risason of Newton dedicated 
itself; and the reason of Butler; and the reason of 
those ancient Gathdic Diyines, nay, in their measure, 
of those illustrious thinkers of the middle ages, who 
have t r e a ted of the Christian Faith on system, A^ia- 
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nasius, Aagnstine^ Aquinas. But where tlie ei»roi8e 
of Bewon much oatstoips odt Knowledge; irliere 
Knowledge is limited^ and Beason aotiTe; where asoer^ 
iained traUis are soanty^ and oonraes of ihonglitL 
abound; there indulgence of system is unsafe, and majri 
be dangerous. In such cases there is much need of' 
wariness, jealousy of self, and habitual dread of pre* 
sumption, paradox, and unreality, to presenre our de- 
ductions within ihe bounds of sobriety, and our guesses 
from assuming the character of disooTeries. System, 
which is ihe Tery soul, or, to speak more precisely, 
the formal cause of Philosophy, when exercised upon 
adequate knowledge, does but make, or tend to make, 
theorists, dogmatists, philosophists, and sectarians,/ 
when or so far as Knowledge is limited or incomplete. 

32. This statement, which will not be questionedi 
perhaps, in the abstract, requires to be illustrated in 
detail, and that at a length inconsistent with my present 
limits. At the risk, howeyer, of exceeding themp I will 
attempt so much as this, — to show that Faith, distinct 
as it is from argument, discussion, inyestigation, philo- 
sopliy, nay, from Beason altogether, in the popular 
sense of the word, is at the same time perfectly distinct . 
also from narrowness of mind in all its shapes, though I 
sometimes accidentally connected with it in particular 
persons. I am led to giro attention to this point from 
its oonnexion with subjects, of which I have already 
treated on former occasions. 

88. It is as if a law of the human mind, erer to do 
things in one and the same way. It does not yary in 
its modes of action, except by an effort; but, if left to 
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itself, it becomes almost mechanical, as a matter of 
course. Its domg a thing in a certain waj to-daj, is 
the canse of its doing it in the same way to*morrow« 
The order of the dayperpetnates itself. This is, in fact, 
only saying that habits arise ont of acts, and that 
character is inseparable from onr moral natnre. Not 
only do onr features and make remain the same day 
after day, bat we speak in the sanie tone, adopt the 
same phrases and tnms of thought, fall into the same 
expressions of countenance, and walk with the same 
gait as yesterday. And, besides, we have an instinctiye 
loTO of order and arrangement; we think and act by 
rule, not only unconsciously, but of set pnrpose. 
Method approves itself to us, and aids us in various 
ways, and. to a certain point is pleasant, and in some 
respects absolutely necessary. Even sceptics cannot 
proceed without elementary principles, though they 
would fain dispense with every yoke and bond. Even 
the uneducated have their own rude modes of classify- 
ing, not the less really such, because fantastic or absurd; 
children too, amid their awe at all that meets them, yet 
in their own thoughts unconsciously subject these won* 
ders to a law. Poets, while they disown philosophy, 
frame an ideal system of their own; and naturalists 
invent, if they do not find, orders and genera, to assist 
the memory. Latitudinarians, again, while they pro- 
fess chmtj towards all doctrines, nevertheless count it 
\ heresy to oppose the principle of latitude. Those who 
condemn persecution for religious opinions, in self- 
defiBDoe persecute those who advocate it. Few of those 
who maintain that the exercise of private judgment 
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upon Scripture leads to the attainment of Go^>el tmtli^ 
can tolerate the Socinian and Pelagian, who in their 
own inqniries have taken pains to conform to this role. 
Thns, what is invidioasly called dogmatism and sjstem, 
in one shape or other, in one degree or another, is, I 
maj say, necessary to the human mind; we cannot 
reason, feel, or act, without it; it forms the stamina of 
thought, which, when it is remored, hmguishes, and 
droops. Sooner than dispense with princi{des, the 
mind wiU take them at the hand of others^ will put 
up with such as are firalty or uncertain; — and thus 
much Wisdom, Bigotry, and Faith, han in oommciu 
Principle is the life of them all; bat 'Wisdom is \ 
the application of adequate principles to the state/ 
of things as we find them. Bigotry is the application of ^ 
inadequate or narrow principles, while Faith is the ^ 
maintenance of principles, without caring to apply or ^ 
adjust them. Thus they differ; and this distinction 
will serve to enable us to contrast Bigotiy and Faith 
with Wisdom, as I proposed. 

,84. Now, certainly. Faith may be oonfiised with 
Bigotry, with dogmatism, positiveness, and kindred 
habits of mind, on several plausible grounds; for, what 
is Faith but a reaching forth after truth amid darkness, 
upon the warrant of certain antecedent notions or spon- 
taneous feeling^ f It is a presumption about matters 
of fact, upon principle rather than on knowledge ; and 
what is Bigotry also but this f And, further still, its 
grounds being thus conditional, what does it issue in f 
in the absolute acceptance of a certain message or doo- 
trine as divina *| thsA is^ it starts firom probabilities, yet 
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ii ends in perempfcorj statementa, if so be, iDysterions, 
or at least beyond ezperienoe. It believes an informant 
amid donbtp yet acoepts his information without doubt. 
Such is the ftvmidbfwiB resemblance between two habits 
of mind, which nevertheless are as little to be confused 
as the Apostles with their Jewish persecutors, as a few 
words may suffice to show. 

86. Now, in the first place, though Faith be a pre- 
sumption of fisk^ under defective knowledge, yety be it 
observed, it is altogether a practical principle. It 
judges and decides because it cannot help doing so, for 
the sake of the man himself, who exercises it — ^notinthe 
way of opinion, not as aiming at mere abstract truth, not 
as teaching some theory or view. It is the actof amind 
feeling that it is its duty any how, under its particular 
dreumstances, to judge and to act, whether its light be 
greater or less, and wishing to make the most of that 
light and acting for the best. Its knowledge, then, 
though defective, is not insufficient for the purpose for 
which it uses it, for this plain reason, because (such is 
God's will) it has no more. The servant who hid his 
Lord's money was punished; and we, since we did not 
make our circumstances, but were placed in them, shall 
be judged, not by them, but by our use of them. A 
Iview of duty, such as this, may lead us to wrong acts, 
>but not to act wrongly. Christians have sometimes 
inflicted dearth firom a seal not according to knowledge; 
and sometimes they have been eager for the toleration 
of heresy firom an iU-instruoted charity. Under such 
dreumstances a man's error may be more acceptable to 
God than his truth; for his truth, it may be, bulevi- 
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denoes deamess of intellect, whereas hia error proceeda 
firom oonadentioiianeaa ; thoagh whence it prooeeda, 
and what it eTidencea, in a particular caae, must be left 
to the Searcher of hearts. 

86. Faith, then, thongh a presnmption, has this 
pecnliarity, that it is exercised under a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. It is when onr presumptions take 
a wide range, when thej affect to be systematical and 
philosophical, when they are indulged in matters of 
speculation, not of conduct, not in reference to self, 
but to others, then it is that they deserre the name of 
/ bigotry and dogmatism. For in such a case we make 
a wrong use of such light as is giyenus, and mistake what 
is ''a lantern unto our feet '' for the sunin the heaTons. 

37. Again, it is true that Faith as well as Bigotry 
maintains dogmatic statements which go beyond its 
knowledge. It uses words, phrases, propositions, it 
accepts doctrines and practices, which it but partially 
understands, or not at all. Now, so far indeed as these 
statements do not relate to matters of this world, but 
to heayenly things, of course they are no eridence of 
Bigotry. As the widest experience of life would not 
tend to remoye the mysteriousness of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trioify, so eyen the narrowest does not de- 
priye us of the right of asserting it. Much knowledge 
and little knowledge leare us yery much as we were, 
in a matter of this kind. But the case is yery different 
when positions are in question of a social or moral 
character, which claim to be rules or maxims for poli- 
tical combination or conduct, for the well-being of 
the world, or for the guidance of public opinioiu Tet 
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many Booh positions Faiih certainly does acoept; and 
thus ii seems to place the persons who act upon it in 
the Tery position of the bigoted, theoretioalj and unreal ; 
who ose words beyond their depths or avow sentiments 
to which they have no right, or enunciate general 
principles on defective knowledge. Questions, for in- 
stancsp about the theory of government, national duties^ 
the establishment of Beligion, its relations to the State, 
the treatment of the poor, and the natnro of the Chris* 
tian Ohurch : these, and other such, may, it cannot be 
denied, be peremptorily settled, on religious grounds, 
by persons whose qualifications are manifestly unequal 
to so great an undertaking, who have not the know* 
ledge, penetration, subtlety, calmness, or eiperience, 
which are a claim upon our attention, and who in con- 
sequence are, at first sight, to say the least, very like 
bigots and partisans. 

88. Now that Faith may run into Bigotry, or.maj 
be mixed with Bigotry in matter of fiMst in this instance 
or that, of oourse I do not deny; at the same time the 
two habits of mind, whatever be their resemblance, 
differ in their dogmatiBm, in this : — Bigotry professes 
to understand what it maintains, though it does not; 
it argues and infers, it disowns Faith, and makes a 
show of Season instead of it. It persists, not in aban- 
doning argument, but in arguing only in one way. It 
takes up, not a religious, but a philosophical position ; 
it lays claim to ^n^sdom, whereas Faith firom the first 
makes men willing, with the Apostle, to be fools for 
Christ's sake. Faith sets out with putting reasoning 
aside as oat of place, and proposes instead 
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obedience to a rerealed oomxnancL Its disciples repr^ 
sent that thej are neither statesmen nor pliilosopliers j 
that they are not developing principles or erolnng 
systems; that their ultimate end is not persoasion, 
popnlarity, or success; that they are but doing CKmL's 
will^ and desiring His glory. They prdfiass a sincere 
belief that certain yiews which engage their minds 
come firom Qod; that they know well that they are 
beyond them ; that they are not able to enter into 
them^ or to apply them as othisrs may do; that, under- 
standing them bat partially themselyes, they are not 
sangoine about impressing them on others; that a 
divine blessing alone can carry them forward; that 
they look for that blessing; that they feel that God 
will maintain His own cause; thatf&crf belongs to TUm, 
not to them * ; that if their cause is God's cause, it will 
be blessed, in His time and way; that if it be not, it 
will come to nought; that they securely wait the 
issue; that they leave it to the generation to come; 
that they can bear to seem to fiul, but cannot bear to 
be| '^ disobedient to a heavenly vision/' that they think 
that Gk>d has taught them and put a word in their 
mouths; that they speak to acquit their own souls; 
that they protest in order to be on the side of God's 
host, of the glorious company of the Apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the Prophets, the noble army of 
Martyrs, in order to be separate firom the congregation 
of His enemies. '' Blessed is the man that hath not 
walked in the oounsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the 
way of sinners, and hath not sat in the seat of the 

t Duk. lit 17» 18. 
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Bcomfol/^ They desire to gain this blessedneas; and 
though thej have not the capacity of mind to embrace, 
nor the keenness to penetrate and analyze the contents 
I of this Tast world, nor the comprehensive faculty which 
j resohres all things into their tme principles, and 
connects them in one system, thoagh they can neither 
answer objections made to their, dogtrines, nor say for 
I certain whither they are leading them, yet profess them 
1 they can and mnst. Embrace them they can, and go 
oat, not knowing whither they go. Faith, at least, 
they may have ; Wisdom, if so be, they hare not ; bat 
Faith fits them to be the instruments and organs, the 
Toice and the hands and the feet of Him who is 
invisible, the Divine Wisdom in the Church, — ^who 
knows what they know not, understands their words, 
for they are His own, and directs their efforts to His 
own issues, though they see them not, because they 
dutifully place themselves upon His path. This is what 
they will be found to profess ; and their state is that of 
the multitude of Christians in every age, nay even in 
the Apostolic, when, for all the supernatural illumina- 
tion of such as St. Paul, '' Gh)d chose the foolish things 
of the world to oonfound the wise, and the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which were mighty, 
and base things of the world, and thinga which were 
despised, yea, and things^ which Were not, to bring to 
nought things that were, that no flesh should glory in 
His presence.^ 

89. Such a view of things is not of a nature to be af- 
fected by what is external to it. It did not grow out 
of knowledge^ and an increase or loss of knowledge 
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cannot tonoh it. The rerolntion of kingdoms^ the liae 
or the fidl of parties, the growth of sooiety, the disco- 
Teries of science, leaye it as thej found it* On Qod's 
word does it depend; that word alone can alterit. And 
thas we are introduced to a distinct pecoliaritjr of Faith ; 
for considering that Ahnighfy Gk>d often speaks, nay is 
erer speaking in one way or another, if we woold watch 
for His voice. Faith, while it is so stable, is neceesari^, 
a principle of mental growth also, in an especial way; 
according, that is, as God sees fit to employ it. ''I 
will stand upon my watch,'' says the prophet, ''and set 
me upon the tower, and will watch to see what He wiD 
say onto me ;^ and though since Ohrist came no new 
revelation has been given, yet much even in the latter 
days has been added in the way of explsining and 
applying what was given once for alL Ab the world 
around varies, so varies also, not the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, but the outward shape and odour 
which they assume. And as Wisdom only can apply 
or dispense the Truth in a change of circumstances, so 
Faith alone is able to accept it as one and the same 
under all its forms. And thus Faith is ever the means 
of learning something new, and in this respect differs 
from Bigotry, which has no element of advance in it^ 
and is under a practical persuasion that it has nothing 
to learn. To the narrow-minded and the bigoted the 
history of the Church for eighteen centuries is unintd* 
ligible and useless ; but where there is Faith, it is full 
of sacred principles, ever the same in substance, over 
varying in accidentals, and is a continual lesson of 
'' the manifold Wisdom of God.'' 
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4fi. Moreover, thongli Faith lias not the gift of traciiig 
ont and oonneoting one thing with another, which Wis- 
dom has, and Bigotry professes to have, bnt is an iso- 
kted act of Beason upon any matter in hand, as it 
comes ; yet on this yery account it has as wide a range * 
as Wisdom, and a far wider one than can belong to any 
narrow principle or partial theory, and is able to take 
^ discnrsiTS yiew^, though not systematic. There is no 
subject which Faith working by Lore may not include 
in its province, on which it may not hare a judgment, 
/ and to which it may not do justice, though it views 
^ each point by itself, and not as portions of a whole. 
Hence, unable as Faith i» to analyze its grounds, or to 
show the consutenqf of one of its judgments with 
another, yet every one of these has its own place, and 
corresponds to some doctrine or precept in the philceo- 
phical system of the Gbspel, for they are all the in- 
stincts of a pure mind, which steps forward truly and 
boldly, and is never at fiEiult. YIThatever be the subject- 
matter and the point in question, sacred or pro&ne. 
Faith has a true view of it, and Wisdom can have no 
more ; nor does it become truer because it is held in 
connexion with other opinions, or less true because it 
is not. And thus, since Faith is the characteristic of^ 
all Ghristians, a peasant may take the same view of hu- 
man affairs in detail as a phQosopher ; and we are often 
perplexed whether to say that such persons are intel- 
lectually gifted or not They have clear and distinct 
opinions ; they know what they are saying ; they have 
--somethmg to say about any subject ; they do not oon* 
fuse points of primary witb those of secondary Jmport- 
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ance; they neyer contradict themselyes: on the other 
hand the j are not aware that there is any thing eztim* 
ordinary aboat their judgments ; they do not connect 
any two judgments together ; they do not recQgniae 
any common principles running through them; they 
forget the opinions they have expressed, together with 
the occasion ; they cannot defend themselTes; they are 
easily perplexed and silenced; and, if they set themsehras 
to reason, they use arguments which appear to be &nlty, 
as being but types and shadows of those which they 
really feel, and attempts to analyze that Tast system of / 

thought which is their life, but not their instrument. / 

41. It is the pecoliarity, then, of Faith^ that it forms 
its judgment under a sense of duty and responsibility, 
with a view to personal conduct, according to rerealed 
directions, with a confession of ignorance, with a care*. 
lessness about consequences, in a teachable and humbW 
spirit, yet upon a range of subjects which Philosophy i 
itself cannot surpass. In all these respects it is oon* I 
trasted with Bigotry. Men of narrow minds, far from 
confessing ignorance and maintaining IVuth mainly as 
a duty, profess, as I obsenred just now, to understand 
the subjects which they take up and the principles 
which they apply to them, lliey do not see difficolties. 
They consider that they hold their doctrines, whatever 
they are, at least as much upon Season as upon Faith ; 
and they expect to be able to argue others into a belief 
of them, and are impatient when they cannot. Uiey 
consider that the premisses with which they start just 
prove the conclusions which they draw, and nothing 
else. They ihink that their own riews are exactly fitted 

[UHIY. i\ ^ 
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to Bolye all the facto which are to be acoouutod for, to 
Batiafy all objections, and to moderate and arbitrate be- 
tween all parties. They conceiye that they profess jast 
ihs tmth which makes all things easy. They hare their 
one idea or their fayourite notion, which occurs to them 
on every occasion. Ihey haye their one or two topics, 
which they are continaally obtrading, with a sort of 
pedantry, being unable to discuss, in a natural uncon* 
strained way, or to let their thoughto take their course, 
in the confidence that they will come safe home at the 
last. Perhaps they haye discoyered, as they think, the 
leading idea, or simple yiew, or sum and substance of 
the Gospel; and they insist upon this or that isolated 
tenet, selected by themselyes or by others not better 
qualified, to the disparagement of the rest of the re- 
yealed scheme. They haye, moreoyer, dear and ded- 
siye explanations always ready of the sacred mysteries 
of Faith ; they may deny those mysteries or retain them, 
but in either case they think their own to be the rational 
yiew and the natural explanation of them, and all minds 
feeble or warped or disordered whi vh do not acknow- 
ledge this. They profess that the injured writers were 
precisely of their particular creed, be it a creed of to- 
day, or yesterday, or of a hundred years since ; and 
they do not shrink firom appealing to the common sense 
of mankind at large to 4^de this point. Then their 
proof of doctrines is as meagre as their statement of 
them. They are ready with the yery places of Scrip- 
ture,— one, two, or three, — ^where it is to be found ; 
they profess to say just what each passage and yerse 
meaiM, what it cannot mean, and what it must mean. 
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To see in it loss than they see is^ in their jadgment^ toj 
explain away; to see more^ is to gloss orer. To pro- 
ceed to other parts of Scriptore than those which thej 
happen to select^ is, they think, saperflaoos, since they 
have already adduced the very argoments sufficient for 
a clear proof; and if so, why go beyond them ? And 
again, they haye their own terms and names for OTary 
thing; and these mnst not be touched any more than 
the things which they stand for. Words of partiee or 
politics, of recent date and nnsatisfSsKstory origia, are as 
mnch a portion of the Truth in their eyes, as if they 
were the voice of Scripture or of Holy Church. And 
they have their forms, ordinances, and usages, whidi 
are as sacred to them as the rery Sacraments given us 
firom heaven. 

42. Narrow minds have no power of throwing them- 
selves into the minds of others. They have stiffened in 
one position, as limbs of the body subjected to confine- 
ment, or as our organs of speech, which after a while 
cannot learn new tones and inflections. They have 
i^lready parcelled out to their own satisfaction the whole 
world of knowledge;, they have drawn their lines, and 
formed their classes, and given to each opinion, i^i'gn- 
ment, principle, and party, its own locality ; they profess 
to know where to find every thing; and they cannot 
learn any other disposition. They are vexed at new 
principles of arrangement, and grow giddy amid cross 
divisions; and, even if they make the effort, cannot 
master them. They think that any one truth excludes 
another which is distinct from it, and that every opinion 
is contrary to their own opinions which is not included 
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in tibenu They cannot separate words from their own 
ideas, and ideas from their own associations; andifthej 
attain any new view of a subject, it is bat for a moment. 
Hie J catch it one moment, and let it go the next ; and 
then impute to subtlety in it, or obscurity in its expres- 
sion, what really arises from their own want of elasticity 
or vigour. And when they attempt to describe it in 
their own language, their nearest approximation to it is 
a mistake; not from any purpose to be unjust, but 
because they are expressing the ideas of another mind, 
as it were, in translation. 

48. It is scarcely necessary to obserre upon the mis* 
oonceptions which such persons form o( foreign habits 
of thought, or again of ancient faith or philosophy; 
and the more so because they are unsuspicious of their 
own deficiency. Thus we hear the Greek Fathers, for 
instance, sometimes called Arminians, and St. Augus- 
tine Galvinistic; and that not analogously, but as if 
each party really answered to the title gpren to it; And 
again an inquiry is made whether Christians in those 
early days held this or that point of doctrine, which 
may be in repute in particular sects or schools now; as, 
(br instance, whether they upheld the union of Ohurch 
and State, or the doctrine of assurance. It is plain 
that to answer either in the affirmative or negatiTe would 
be to misrepresent themj yet the persons in question 
do not contemplate more than such an absolute alter- 
native. 

44. Nor is it only in oensure and opposition that 
narrowness of view is shown; it Ees quite as often in 
iqpproval and partisanship. None are so easily deceived 
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by oUiera as they who are jire-oocnipied with their own 
notions. They are soon persnaded that another a grees 
with them^ if he disagprees with their opponents. They 
resolve his ideas into their own, and, whateyer words 
he may nse to olear his meaning, eren the most dis* 
tmct and forcible, these &il to oonrey to them any new 
yiew, or to open to them his mind. 

46. Again, if those principles are narrow which 
daim to interpret and subject the whole world of know* 
ledge, without being adequate to the task, one of the 
most striking characteristics of such principles will be 
the helplessness which they exhibit, when new materials 
or fields of thought are opened upon them. True phi- 
losophy admits of being carried out to any extent; it 
is its very test, that no knowledge can be submitted to 
it with which it is not commensurate, and which it can- 
not annex to its territory. But the theory of the narrow 
or bigoted has already run out within short limits, and 
a vast and anxious region lies beyond, unoccupied and 
in rebellion. Their '' bed is shorter than that a man 
6an stretch himself on it; and the covering narrower, 
than that he can wrap himself in it.'' And then 
what is to be done with these unreclaimed wastes ?— 
tlie exploring of them must in consequence be for- 
bidden, or even the existence denied. Thus, in the 
liresent day, there are new sciences, especially physical, 
which we all look at with anxiety, feeling that our views, 
as we at present hold them, are unequal to them, yet 
feeling also that no truth can really exist external to 
Christianity. Another striking proof of narrowness of 
miud among us may be drawn from the alteration of 
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feeling with whioli we often regard members of ihiB or 
that commonion, before we know them and after. If 
oar theory and oar view of facts agreed together^ they 
coald not lead to opposite impressions aboat the same 
matters. And another instance occars daily: trae 
Catholicity is commensorate with the wants of the 
haman mind; bat persons are often to be found who 
tune surprised that they cannot persuade all men to fol- 
low them^ and cannot destroy dissent^ by pren^hing a 
portion of the Divine system^ instead of the whole of it. 
46. Under these circumstances^ it is not wonderful 
that persons of narrow views are often perplexed, and 
sometimes startled and unsettled, by the difficulties of 
their position. What they did not know, or what they 
knew but had not weighed, suddenly presses upon 
their notice. Then they become impatient that they % 
cannot make their proofs clear, and try to make a 
forcible riddance of objections. They look about for 
new arguments,' and put violence on Soripture or on 
history. They show a secret misgiving about the troth 1 
of their principles, by shrinking from the appearance oi 
defeat or firom occasional doubt within. Thev become 
alarmists, and they forget that the issue of all things, 
and the success of their own cause (if it be what they 
think it), is sealed and secured by Divine promise; and 
sometimeB, in this conflict between broad fact and nar- 
row principle, the hard material breaks their tools; 
they are obliged, to give up their principles. A state 
of uncertainty and distress follows, and, in the end, 
perhaps, bigotry is supplanted by general scepticism, j 
They who tiiought their own ideas oould measure all ^ 
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things^ end in thinking that even a Divine Oracle ia 
unequal to the task. 

47. In tlieee lemarkB^ it will be obeerred that I hare 
been contrasting Faith and Bigoby as bafaitB of mind 
entirely distinct from each other. They are so; bat it 
mnst not be forgotten, as indeed I haye already ob- 
serred, that, thoogh distinct in themselTes, they may 
and do exist together in the same person. No one so 
imbned with a loving Faith bat has somewhat, perhaps, L 
of Bigotry to nnleam; no one so narrow-minded, and I 
fall of self, bat is influenced, it is to be hoped, in Us 
degree, by the spirit of Faith. 

48. Let OS erer make it oor prayer and our endea- 
Toar, that we may know the whole coansel of God, and 
grow onto the measare of the statore of the fblness of 
Ohrist ; that all prejadice, and self-oonfidenoe, and hd- 
lowness, and nnreality, and positireiiees, and partisaa* 
ship, may be pat away from as ander the lig^ of 
Wisdom, and the fire of Faith and Lore j till we see 
things as God sees them, with the jadgment of ffis 
Spirit, and according to the mind of Ohrisk 
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T rrXLE 18 told 118 in Soripture oonoerning the Blessed 
^ Virgin^ bat there is one grace of which the Etbii- 
gelists make her the pattern, in a few simple sentences 
^-of Faith. Zacharias qaestioned the Angel's mes- 
sage, bat ''Mary said. Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it nnto me according to thj word/' Ac- 
cordingly Elisabeth, speaking with an apparent allasion 
to the contrast thas exhibited between her own highly- 
&Toared hasband, righteons Zacharias, and the still 
more higUy-fi^Yoared Mary, said, on receiying her sala- 
tation, '^ Blessed art then among women, and blessed 
is the firoit of thy womb ;^ Blessed is she that beHered. 
for there shall be a performance of those things whidi 
were told her from the Lord.^ 

2. Bat Mary's &ith did not end in a mere acqoies- 
oence in BiTine proiidences and revelations: as the 
text infonnii ns, she ''pondered'* them* When the 
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aheplierdB oame, and told of the Tinon of Angels wbidi 
thej had seen' at the time of the Natiiity, and how one 
of them annoonoed that the Inftnt in her arms was 
** the Sayionr^ whibh is Christ the Lord/' whfle others 
did bat wonder, ''Mary kept all these things^ and pon- 
dered them in her heart/' Again^ when her Son and 
Saviour had oome to the age of twelve years, and had 
left her for awhile for His Father's service, and had 
been foond, to her surprise, in the Temple, amid the 
doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions, 
and had, on her addressing Him, vouchsafed to justify 
His conduct, we are told, ''His mother Icept all these 
sayings in her heart.'' And accordingly, at the mar- 
riage-feast in Ganai, her fiuth anticipated. His first 
miracle, and she said to the servants, " Whatsoever He 
saith unto you, do it." 

3. Thus St. Mary is our pattern of Futh, both in the 
reception and in the study of Divine Truth. She does 
not think it enough to accept, she dwells upon it; not 
enough to possess, she uses it ; not enough to assent, 
she developes it; not enough to submit the Beasoh, 
she reasons upon it; not indeed reasoning first, and 
believing afterwards, with^Zacharias, yet first believing 
without reasoning, next firom love and reverence, 
reasoning after believing. . And thus she symbolises 
to us, not only . the faith of the unlearned, but of 
the doctors of the Church also, who have to investi- 
gate, and weigh, and define, as well as to profess the 
Gospel ; to draw the line between truth and heresy; to 
anticipate or remedy the various aberrations of wrong 
ireason; to combat pride and recklessness with their 
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own anne ; and thns to triompli oyer the sophist and 
the innoTator. 

4. K, then^ on a Bay dedicated to saoh high contem* 
plations as the Feast which we are now celebrating, it 
is allowable to oocnpj the thoughts with a sabject not 
of a devotional or practical nature, it will be some 
relief of the omission to select-'one in which St. Mary 
at least will be oar example, — ^the use of Reason in 
inyestigating the doctrines of Faith ; 4k sabject, indeed, 
fiur fitter for a Tolame than for the most extended 
notice which can here be given to it; bat one which 
cannot be passed oyer altogether in silence, in any 
attempt at determining the relation of Faith to Reason. 

• 

5. The overthrow of the wisdom of the world was 
one of the earliest, as well as the noblest of the tri- 
nmphs of the Church ; after the pattern of her Diyine 
Master, who took His place among the doctors before 
He preached EUs new Kingdom, or opposed Himself to 
the world's power. St. Paul, the learned Pharisee, 
was the first fruits of that gifted company, in whom the 
pride of science is seen prostrated before the foolishness 
of preaching. From his day to this the Gross has 
enlisted under its banner all those great endowments 
of mind, which in former times had been expended on 
yanities, or dissipated iti doubt and speculation. Nor 
was it long before the schools of heathenism took the 
alarm, and manifested an unavailing jealousy of the new 
doctrine, which was robbing them of their most hopeful 
disdples. They had hitherto taken for granted that 
tlie natural home of the Intellect was the Oarden vr 
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the Poroh ; and it reyersed their very first principles to 
be called on Ip confess, what yet they ooold not deny, 
that a Saperstition, as they considered it^ was attracting 
to itself all the energy, the keenness, the originalify, 
and the eloquence of the age. Bat these aggressions 
upon heathenism were only the beginning of the 
Charch's conquests; in the oonrse of time the whcde 
mind of the world, as I may say, was absorbed into the 
philosophy of the Gross, as the element in which it 
lived, and the form npon which it was monlded. And 
how many centaries did this endure, and what yast 
ruins still remain of its dominion I In the capitals of 
Christendom the high cathedral and the perpetual 
choir still witness to the victory of Faith, oyer the 
world's power. To see its triumph oyer the world's 
wisdom, we must enter those solemn cemeteries in 
which are stored the relics and the monuments of ancient 
Faith— our libraries. Look along their shelyes, and 
eyery name you read there is, in one sense or other, a 
trophy set up in record of the yictories of Faith* How 
many long liyes, what high aims, what single-minded 
deyotion, what intense contemplation, what feryent 
prayer, what deep erudition, what untiring diligence, 
what toilsome conflicts has it taken to establish its 
supremacy I This has been the object which has given 
meaning to the life of Saints, and which is the subject- 
matter of their history. For this they have given up 
the comforts of earth and the charities of home, and 
surrendered themselves to an austere rule, nay, even 
to oonfessorship and persecution, if so be they could 
dmUco some sTuall offering, or dp some casual service^ or 
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proyide some additional safeguard towards the great 
work wHicli was in progress. This has been the origin 
of Gontroyersies, long and yarions, yes, and the oooasion 
of mooh infirmity, the test of much hidden penrerse- 
ness, and the sabjeot of mndi bitterness and tomnlt. 
The world has been mored in oonseqnenoe of it, 
populations excited, leagues 'and allianoes formed, 
kingdoms lost and won : and eren aeal| when ezcessiye, 
eyinoed a sense of its precionsness ; nay, eyen rebellions 
in some sort did homage to it, as insurgents imply the 
actual soyereignty of the power which they are assail- 
ing. Meanwhile the work went on, and at length a 
large &brio of diyinity was reared, irregular in its 
structure, and diyerse in its style, as beseemed the 
slow growth of centuries ; nay, anomalous in its detailB, 
from the peculiarities of indiyiduals, or the interference 
of strangers, but still, on the whole, the deyelopment 
of an idea>y and like itself, and unlike any thing else, its 
most widely oseparated parts haying relations with each 
other, and betokening a common origin. 

6. Let us quit this suryey of the general system, and 
descend to the history of the formation of any Catholic 
dogma. What a remarkable sight it is, as almost all 
unprejudiced persons will admit, to trace the course of 
the co ntr over sy , from its first disorders to its exact and 
determinate issue. FulT of deep interest, to see how 
the great idea takes hold of a thousand minds by its 
liying force, and will not be ruled or stinted, but is 
''like a burning fire,^^ as the Prophet speaks, ^ shut 
up'' within them, tiU they are ^* weary of forbearing, 
and cannot stay,'' and grows in them, and at length i9 
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bOTn throDgh ihem, perliaps in a long ooone of yetn, 
and eren sacGesave generations; so that the doctrine 
may rather be said to nae the minds of Christiansi 
than to be need by them. Wonderfol it is to see with 
what effort, hesitation, suspense, interruption, — with 
how many swayings to the right and to the left — with 
how many reverses, yet with what oertainty of advance, 
with what precision in its march, and with what ulti- 
mate completeness, it has been evolved ; till the whole 
tmth '' self-balanced on its centre hnng,'' part answer- 
ing to part, one, absolate, integral, indissdable, while 
the world lasts! Wonderful, to see how heresy has 
but thrown that idea into fresh forms, and drawn out 
from it farther developments, with an exuberance 
which exceeded all questioning, and a harmony which 
baffled all criticism, like Him, its Divine Author, who, 
when put on trial by the Evil One, was but fortified by 
the assault, and is ever justified in His sayings, and 
overcomes when He is judged. 

7. And this world of thought is the expansion of a 
'few words, uttered, as if casually, by the fishermen of 
Ghklilee. Here is another topic which belongs more 
especially to that part of the subject to which I pro- 
pose, to confine myself. Reason has not only submitted, 
it has ministered to Faith; it has illustrated its docu- 
ments; it has raised illiterate peasants into philo- 
sophers and divines; it has elicited a meaning from 
their words • which their immediate hearers little 
suspected. Stranger surely is it that St. John should 
be a theologian, than that St. Peter should be a prince. 
This is a phenomenon proper to the Gospel, and a note 
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of divinity. Its Iialf sentenceB, its orerflowings of 
langoagej admit of development* ; they have a life in 
them which shows itself in progress ; a troth, which 
has the token of oonsistenoy ; a reality, which is frnit- 
fbl in resonroes ; a depth, which extends into mystery : 
for they are representations of what is actual, and has a 
definite location and necessary bearings and a mean- 
ing in the great system of things, and a harmony in 
what it is, and a compatibility in What- it involves. 
What form of Paganism can furnish a parallel ? What 
philosopher has left his words to posterity as a talent 
which could be put to usury, as a mine which could be 
wrought? Here, too, is the badge of heresy; its 
dogmas are unfruitful; it has no theology; so fisur forth 
as it is heresy, it has none. Deduct its remnant of 
Catholic theology, and what remains ? Polemics, ez» 
planations, protests. It turns to Biblical Criticism, or 
to the Evidences of Religion, for want of a province. 
Its formuUB end in themselves, without development, 
because they are words; they are barren, because they 
are dead. If they had life, they would increase and 
multiply; or, if they do live and bear fruit, it is but as 
''sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.'' It 
develqpes into dissolution; but it creates nothing, it 
tends to no system, its resultant dogma is but the 
denial of all dogmas, any theology, under the Gospel. 
No wonder it denies what it cannot attain. 

8. Heresy denies to the Church what is wanting in 
itselfl Here, then, we are brought to the subject to 
whioh I wish to give attention. It need not surely 

.1 Tidt IkillOT't Amdogy, paii U. oh. UL ^ 
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brnuilly be proved that this disparagement of doctrinal 
statements, and in particnlar of those relating to the 
Holy Trinity and Incarnation, is especially prevalent in 
onr times. There is a suspicion widely abroad, — (A\ 
too, perhaps, by many who are unwilling to confess it, 
—that the development of ideas and formation of 
dogmas is a mere abnse of Reason, which, when it 
attempted snch sacred subjects, went beyond its powers, 
and could do nothing more than multiply words with- 
out meaning, and deductions which come to nothing. 
The conclusion follows, that such an attempt does but 
lead to mischievous controversy, from that discordance 
of doctrinal opinions, which is its immediate conse- 
quence; that there is, in truth, no necessary or proper 
connexion between inward religious belief and sdentifio 
expositions ; and that charity, as well as g^ood sense, 
is best consulted by reducing creeds to the number of 
private opinions, which, if individuals will hold for 
themselves, at least they have no right to impose upon 
others. 

9. It is my purpose, then, in what follows, to in- 
vestigate the connexion between Faith and Dogmatic 
Confession, as far as relates to the' sacred doctrines 
which were just now mentioned, and to show the office 
of the Beason in reference to it ; and, in doing so, I 
shall make as little allusion as may be to erroneous 
views on tlie subject, which have been mentioned only 
for the sake of perspicuity | following rather the course 
which the discussion may .take, and pursuing those 
' issues on which it naturally opens. Nor am I here in 
any way concerned with the question, who is the kgi- 
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tunate framer and judge of these dogmatio iDferenoes 
under the Gospel, or if lliere be any. Whether the 
Ohnrch is infisJlible, or the indiyidoal, or the first ages,, 
or none of these, is not the point here, bat the theory 
. of derelopments itself! 

10. Theological dogmas are propositions expressire 
of the judgments which the mind forms, or the impres- 
sions which it reoeiyes, of Revealed Truth. ' Revelation 
sets before it certain supernatural £M>ts and actions, 
beings and principles ; these make a certain impression 
or image upon it; and this impression spontaneously, 
or even neoessarily, becomes the subject of reflection 
on the part of the mind itself, which proceeds to inyes* 
tigate it, and to draw it forth in successire and distinct 
sentences. Thus the Catholic doctrine of Original Sin, 
or of Sin after Baptism, or of the Eucharist, or of 
Justification, is but the expression of the inward belief 
of CSathdics on these several points, formed upon an 
analysiB of that belief. Such, too, are the high doc- 
trines with whidi I am especially concerned. 

11. Now, here I observe, first of all, that, naturally 
as the inward idea of divine truth, such as has been 
described, passes into explicit form by the activity of 
oar reflective powers, still such an actual delineation is 
not essential to its genuineness and perfection. A 
peasant may have such a true impression, yet be unable 

* Hm €Qotrof«rqr betwMa Um BngUik Chordi and Um dnudi o# 
Boom !!•■» H is pm o u wd , •» fit fmmUmr ^fkti, wImUmt loeh and loeh 
^mnkaif mm tM m trvtb («. g. PurgAloiy a trM dtvalopoMol of Um dot.' 
Mm oT tia afUr bapliMB») Ml fai IIm fnmmfU tA d«f^O|NBcBi itaelC 
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to give any intelligible aocount of it^ as will easily b« 
nnderatood. Bat what is remarkable at first sight is 
this, that there is g^ood reason for saying that the im* 
pression made apon the mind need not even be leoog- 
nised by the parties possessing it. It is no proof thai 
persons are not possessed, becanse they are not eon* 
sdoQS, of an idea. Nothing is of more frequent 
occnrrence, whether in things sensible or intelleotosl, 
than the existence of such nnperoeired impressions. 
What do we mean when we say, that certain persons do 
not know themselres, bat that they are roled by liewi^ 
feelings, prejadices, objects which they do not reoog- 
nizet How common is it to be exhilarated or depressed« 
we do not recollect why, thoagh we are aware that some- 
thing has been told as, or has happened, g^ood or bad, 
which acconnts for oar feeling, coald we recall it I 
What is 'memory itself, bat a vast magazine of snch 
dormant, bat present and excitable ideas T Or consider, 
when persons woald trace the history of their own 
opinions in past years, how baffled they are in the 
attempt to fix the date of this or that conviction, their 
system of thoaght having been all the while in con* 
tinaal, gradaal, tranqail expansion ; so that it were as 
easy to follow the growth of the frait of the earth, '^ first 
the blade,.then the ear, after that the foil com in the ear,'' 
as to chronicle changes, which involved no abraptrevo* 
lation* or reaction, or fickleness of mind, bat have been 
the birth of an idea, the development, in explicit form, of 
what was already latent within it. Or, again, critical 
disqaisitions are often written aboat the idea which this 
f^ thai poet nn^t^Ai^^ m \^ mind in certain of hia 

[UMIV. a.]i ^ 
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compositionB and oharacten ; and we call snob analysis 
tlie philosophy of poetry, not implying thereby of 
necessity that the author wrote upon a theory in his 
actoal delineation, or knew what he was doing ; bat 
that, in matter of fi^t, he was possessed, ruled, guided 
by an unconscious idea. Moreoyer, it is a question 
whether that strange and painful feeling of unreality, 
which religious men experience firom time to time, when 
nothing seems true, or good, or right, or profitable, 
when Faith seems a name, and duty a mockery, and all 
endearours to do right, absurd and hopeless, and all 
things forlorn and dreary, as if religion were wiped out 
from the world, may not be the direct effect of the 
temporary obscuration of some master vision, which un- 
consciously supplies the mind with spiritual life and 
peace. 

12. Or, to take another class of instances which are 
to the point so for as this, that at least they are real 
inqiressions, even though they be not influential. How 
common is what is called vacant vision, when objects 
meet the eye, without any effort of the judgment to 
measure or locate them; and that absence of mind, 
which recollects minutes afterwards the occurrence of 
some sound, the striking of the hour, or the question of 
a companion, which passed unheeded at the time it took 
place I How, again, 4iappens it in dreams, that we 
suddenly pass from one state- of feeling, or one assem- 
blage of circumstances to another, without any surprise 
at the incongruity, except that, while we are impressed 
first in this way, then in that, we take no active cogni- 
sanoa of the im pressio n f And this, perhiqps, is tfao 
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life of * inferior animalBj a sort of ooniinQOos dresm, im- 
preesioiiB withont reflectionB; saoli, too, seems to be 
the first life of infants ; nay^ in hearen itself, sacli may 
be the higb existenoe of some exalted orders of blessed 
spirits, as the Seraphim, who are said to be, not Enoir- 
ledge, but aU LoTO. • 

18. Now, it is important to insist on this oiroom- 
stance, becaose it snggests the reality and permanenoa 
of inward knowledge, as distinct firom explicit confession. 
The absence, or partial absence, or incompleteness of 
dogmatic statements is no proof of the absence of 
impressions or implicit judgments, in the mind of the 
Ghorbh. Bren centuries might pass without the 
formal expression of a truth, which had been all along 
the secret life of millions of faithful souls. Thus, not 
till the thirteenth century was there any direct and dis- 
tinct avowal, on the part of the Church, of the numerical 
Unity of the Divine Nature, which the language of 
some of the principal Oreek &thers, frimA foxier though 
not really, denies. Again, the doctrine of the Double 
Procession was no Catholic dogma in the first ages, 
though it was more or less clearly stated by individual 
Fathers ; yet, if it is now to be received, as surely it 
must be, as part of the Creed, it was really held every 
where firom the beginning, and therefore, in a measure, 
held as a mere religious impression, and perhaps an un« 
conscious one. 

14. But, further, if the ideas may be latent in the 
Christian mind, by which it is animated and formed, il 
is less wonderful that they should be difficult to elicit 
and de&ie *, «nd of this difficulty we have abundant 

1.^ 
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proof in the history whether of the Ghnrchj or of indi- 
fidualB. Sorely it is not at all wonderful, that, when 
indiyidnala attempt to analyze their own belief, they 
ahonld find the task ardaons in the extreme^ if not 
altogether beyond them ; or, again, a work of many 
years ; or, again, that they shoald shrink from the trae 
developments, if offered to them, as foreigpi to their 
thoaghts. This may be illustrated in a variety of ways. 
15. It will often happen, perhaps from the nature of 
things, that it is impossible to master and express an 
idea in a short space of time. As to individuals, some- 
times they find they cannot do so at all ; at length, 
perhaps, they recognize, in some writer they meet, with 
the very account of their own thoughts, which they 
desiderate ; and then they say, that '' here is what they 
have felt all along, and wanted to say, but could not," 
or ''what they have ever maintained, only better ez-^ 
pressed." Again, how many men are burdened with 
an idea, which haunts them through a great part of 
their lives, and of which only at length, with much 
trouble, do they dispossess themselves f I suppose 
most of us have felt at times the irritation, and that 
for a long period, of thoughts and views which we felt, 
and felt to be true, only dimly showing themselves, or 
flitting before us; which at length we understood must 
not be forced, but must have their way, and would, if 
it were so ordered, come to light in their own time. 
The life of some men, and those not the least eminent 
among divines and philosophers, has centred in the 
development of one idea; nay, perhaps has been too 
short for the process. Again, how frequently it hap« 
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pens, that, on first hearing a doctrine propounded, a 
man hesitates, first acknowledges, then disowns it; 
then says that he has always held it, bnt finds faolt with 
the mode in which it is presented to him^ aooosing it of 
paradox or over-refinement; that is, he caanot at the 
moment analyze his own opinions, and does not know 
whether he holds the doctrine or not, firom the diflBonltj 
of mastering his thoughts. 

16. Another characteristic, as I have said, of dog^ma- 
tic statements, is the difficulty of recog^sing them, 
eren when attained, as the true representation of oor 
meaning. This happens for many reasons ; sometimes, 
from the faint hold we have of the impression itself, 
whether its nature be good or bad, so that we shrink 
from principles in substance, which we acknowledge in 
influence. Many a man, for instance, is acting on ntili* 
tarian principles, who is shocked at them in set treatises, 
and disowns them. Again, in sacred subjects, the Tery 
circumstance that a dogpna professes to be a direct 
contemplation, and, if so be, a definition of what is 
infinite and eternal, is painful to serious minds. More- 
over, irom the hypothesis, it is the representation of an 
idea in a medium not native to it, not as originally 
conceived, but, as it were, in projection ; no wonder, 
then, that, though there be an intimate correspondence, 
part by part, between the impression and the dog^ma, 
yet there should be an harshness in the outline of the 
latter ; as, for instance, a want of harmonions proportion; 
and yet this is unavoidable, from the infirmities of our 
intellectual powers. 
17. Agava, saiother similar peculiarity in developments 
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in (^eral, is the great remoteness of the separate 
results of a oommon idea, or rather at first sight the 
absenoe of any connexion. Thns it often happens that 
party spirit is impnted to persons, merely becanse they 
agree with one another in certain points of opinion and 
oonductj which are thonght too minnte, distant, and 
Tarious, in the large field of religious doctrine and 
discipline, to proceed from any bat an external infiaence 
and a positire rule; whereas an insight into the won- 
derfully expansiTO power and penetrating virtue of 
fheological or philosophical ideas would have shown, 
that what is apparently arbitrary in rival or in kindred 
schools of thought, is after all rigidly determined by the 
original hypothesis. The remark has been made, for in- 
stance, that rarely have persons maintained the sleep of 
the soulbefore the Besurrection,without fiedling into more 
grievous errors; again, those who deny the Lutheran 
doctrine of Justification, commonly have tendencies 
towards a ceremonial religion; again, it is a serious 
fiust that Protestantism has at various times unex- 
pectedly developed into an aQowance or vindication of 
polygamy ; and heretics in general, however opposed 
in tenets, are found to have an inexplicable sympathy 
for each other, and never wake up firom their ordinary 
torpor, but to exchimge courtesies and meditate 
coalitions. One other remark is in point here, and 
relates to the length to which statements run, though, 
before we attempted them, we fimoied our idea oould be 
e ^ pro o Bod in one or two sentences. Explanations 
grow imder our hands, in spite of our effort at com* 
presaioa. Such, too, is the contrast between ooaveBc- 
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sation and epistolary oorreapondenLoa. We speak oar 
meaning with little trouble; our rcnoe, manner, and 
half words completing it for us; bat in writing, when 
details must be drawn oat, and misiqpprehensioni 
anticipated, we seem nerer to beridoftheresponsibilitf 
of our task. Has being the oase, it is sorprising that 
the Greeds are so short, not surprising that thej need a 
comment* 

18. The dii&culty, then, and hasard of dereloping 
doctrines implicitly recehred, most be folly allowed; 
and this is often made a ground for inforring thai thej 
haTO no proper developments at all; that there is no 
natural connexion between certain dogmas and certain 
impressions; and that theological science is a matter 
of time, and place, and accident, though inward belief 
is ever and every where one and the same. But surefy 
the instinct of every Ghriatian revolts from such a 
position ; for the very first impulse of his fidth is to try 
to express itself about the ''great sight'' which is voudi- 
safed to it; and this seems to argue that a scienca 
there is, whether the mind is equal to its discovery or 
no. And, indeed, what science is open to every chance 
inquirer f which is not recondite in its princqples F which 
requires not special gifts of mind for its just formation f 
All subject-matters admit of true theories and folse, 
and the folse are no prejudice to the true. Why should 
this class of ideas be different from aQ other? Principles 
of philosophy, physics, ethics, politics, tatte, admit 
both of implicit reception and eiplicit statement; why 
should not the ideas, which are the secret life of the 
l|\m T^nci^pSoAA. «1m as fixed and definite is 
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tlieiDfielyes, and as capable of Bdentific analysis f Why 
ahould not there be that real connexion between science 
and its snbject-matter in religion, which exists in 
other departments of thought f No one wonid deny 
that the philosophy of Zeno or Pythagoras was the 
exponent of a certain mode of viewing things; or 
would affirm that Flatonist and Epicurean acted on one 
and the same idea of nature, life, and duty, and meant 
the same thing, though they yerbally differed, merely 
because a Plato or an Epicurus was needed to detect 
the abstruse elements of thought, out of which each 
]^osophy was eventually constructed. A man surely 
may be a Peripatetic or an Academic in his feelings, 
Tii^ws, aims, and acts, who nerer heard the names. 
Granting, then, extreme cases, when individuals who 
would analyse their views of religion are thrown entirely 
upon their own reason, and find that reason unequal to 
the task, this will be no argument against a general, 
natural, and 'ordinary correspondence between the 
dogma and the inward idea. Surely, if Almighty Gk)d 
is ever one and the same, and is revealed to us as one 
and the same, the true inward impression of Him, made 
on the recipient of the revelation, must be one and the 
same; and, since human nature proceeds upon fixed 
laws, the statement of that impression must be one and 
the same, so that we may as well say that there are two 
Gods as two Greeds. And considering the strong 
feelings and energetic acts and severe sufferings which 
age after age have been involved in the maintenance of 
the Catholio dogmas, it is surely a very shallow phi- 
loecphy to account such maintenance a mere coatoat 
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about words, and a very abject plulosophy JU> aUribate . 
it to mere party spiritj or to personal riTaliy, or to 
ambition, or to ooTetonsness. 

19. Reasonable, howoTer, as is this yiew of doctrinal 
developments in general, it cannot be denied that those* 
which relate to the Objects of Faith, of which I am 
partiookurly speaking, haye a character of their own, 
and must be considered separately. Let ns, then, 
consider how the case stands, as regards the sacred 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

20. The Apostle said to the Athenians, ^ Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, Him declare I onto yoa;^ and the 
mind which is habituated to the thoaght of Ck>d, of 
Christ, of the Holy Spirit, naturally tnms, as I have 
said, with a devont curiosity to the contemplation of 
the Object of its adoration, and begins to form state- 
ments concerning Tiim before it knows whither, or how 
fiEkr, it will be carried. One proposition necessarily 
leads to another, and a second to a third; then some 
limitation is required; and the combination of these op- 
posites occasions some fresh OTolutions firom the original 
idea, which indeed can nerer be said to be entirely 
exhausted. This process is its development, and results 
in a series, or rather body of dogmatic statements, till 
what was at first an impression on the Imagination haa 
become a system or creed in the Reason. 

21. Now such impressions are obviously individual 
and complete above other theological ideas, hecau9$ 
they are the impressions of Objects. Ideas and their 
developmenta axe oomms^ioX^ itfA»\dfiiiktical^ the develop- 
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ment bemgfbQt tibe carrying out of the idea into its 
conaeqaenoea. Tluia the dootrine of Penuioe may be 
called a derelopment of the doctrine of Baptiam, yet 
atiU ia a diatinct doctrine ; whereaa the derelopmenta in 
the doctrinea of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation 
are mereportiona of the original impreaaion, and modea 
of repreaenting it. Aa Gk)d ia one^ ao the impreaaion 
which He gnrea na of Himaelf ia one ; it is not a thing 
of parta; it ia not a ayatem ; nor ia it any thing im- 
perfecty and needing a coonterpart. It ia the yiaion of 
an otgect. When we pray, we pray, not to an assem- 
blage of notiona, or to a creed, bat to One Individual 
Being; and when we apeak of Him we apeak of a 
Peraon, not of a Law or a Manifeatation. Thia being 
the caae, all onr attempta to delineate onr impreaaion 
of Him go to bring out one idea, not two o^ three or 
fonr; not a philoaophy, bat an individual idea in ita 
aeparate aqpecta. 

22. Thia may be fitly compared to the impreaaiona 
made on na through the aenaea. Material objecta are 
whole, and individoal ; and the impreaaiona which they 
make on the mind, by meana of the aenaea, are of a 
correaponding nature, complex and manifold in their 
relationa and bearinga, bat conaidered in themselvea 
integral and one. And in like manner the ideaa which 
we are granted of Divine Objecta under the Goapel, 
from the nature of the caae and becauae they are ideaa, 
anawer to the Originala ao &r aa thia, that they are 
whole, indiviaible, aubatantial, and may be called real, 
aa being imagea of what ia real. Olgecta which are 
ooBvejed to na through the aenaea, atand out in our 
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minds, m I may say, with dimensionfl and aspecto and 
tnfluenoea Yarious, and all of these oonsiatont with one 
another, and many of them beyond oar memoiy or e?eD 
knowledge, while wecontemplate the objeots themselTei; 
thoB forcing on ns a persnarion of their reality firom 
the epontaneons oongproity and ooinddenoe of these 
aooompaniments, as if they oonld not be creations of. 
onr minds, bnt were the images of external and inde- 
pendent beings. This of coarse will take jdaoe in the 
case of the sacred ideas which are the objects of oar 
faith. Bdigioas men, according to their measare, have 
an idea or vision of the Blessed Trinity in Unity, of the 
Son Incarnate and of His Presence, not as a number of 
qualities, attributes, and actions, not as the subject of 
a number of propositions, but as one, and individual, 
and independent of words, as an impression conveyed 
through the senses. 

23. Particular propositions, then, which are used to 
express portions of the great idea vouchsafed to us, 
can never really be confused with the idea itself, which 
all such propositions taken together can but reach, and 
cannot exceed. As definitions are not intended to go 
beyond their subject, but to be adequate to it, so the 
dogmatic statements of the Divine Nature used in our 
confessions, however multiplied, cannot say more than is 
implied in the original idea, considered in its complete- 
ness, without the risk of heresy. Creeds and dogmas 
live in the one idea which they are designed to express, 
and which alone is substantive ; and are necessary only 
because the human mind cannot reflect upon that idea, 
exoepi ]^eown«a\^ casmio^ ua^i it in its oneness and 
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entirenees, nor without resolying it into a series of 
aspeots and relations. And in matter of fact these 
expressions are never equivalent to it; we are able^ 
indeed, to define the creations of onr own minds, for 
the^ are what we make them and nothing else; bnt it 
were as easy to create what 119 real as to define it; and 
thns the Catholic dogmas are, after all, bnt symbols of 
a Divine fact, which, fiur firom bemg compassed by those 
very propositions, wonld not be exhausted, nor fathomed, 
by a thousand. 

24. Now of such sacred ideas and their attendant 
expressions, I observe : — 

(1.) First, that an impression of this intimate kind 
seems to be what Scripture means by ''knowledge.'^ 
''This is life eternal,'' says our Saviour, ''that they 
might know Thee the only True Gk)d, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.'' In like manner St. Paul speaks 
of willingly Josing all things, " for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus ;" and St. Peter of " the 
knowledge of Him who hath called us to glory and 
virtue*." Knowledge is the possession of those living 
ideas of sacred things, firom which alone diange of 
heart or conduct can proceed. This awful vision is 
what Scripture seems to designate by the phrases 
"Christ in us,** "Qhrist dwelling in us by fiuth," 
" Christ formed in us," and " Christ manifesting Him* 
self unto us." And though it is faint and doubtful in 
some minds, and distinct in others, as some remote 
object in the twilighi or in the day, this arises firom the 
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circmnBtaaoes of the particnlar mind^ and does not 
interfere with the perfection of the g^ft itself. 

26. (2.) This leads me next^ howoTer, to obserrsi 
that these religions impressions differ from those of 
material objects, in the mode in whioh they are made. 
The senses are direot, immediate, and ordinary inform- 
ants, and act spontaneously withoat any will or effort 
on onr part; bat no snoh &calties have been giyeh us, 
as far as wo know, for realising the Objects of Faith. 
It is true that inspiration may be a gift of this kind to 
those who have been favoured with it; nor would it be 
safe to deny to the illuminating grace of Baptism a 
power, at least of putting the mind into a capacity for 
receiving impressions ; but the former of these is not 
ordinary, and both are supernatural. The secondary 
and intelligible means by which we receive the impres« 
sion of Divine Verities, are, for instance, the habitual and 
devout perusal of Scripture, which gradually acts upon 
the mind ; again, the gradual influence of intercourse 
with those who are in themselves in possession of the 
sacred ideas ; again, the study of Dogmatic Theology, 
whioh is our present subject ; again, a continual round 
.of devotion; or again, sometimes, in minds both fitly 
disposed and apprehensive, the almost instantaneous 
opemtion of a keen faith. This obvious distinction 
follows between sensible and religious ideas, that we 
put the latter into language in order to fix, teach, and 
transmit thum, but not the former. No one defines a 
material object by way of conveying to us what we 
know so much better by the senses, but we form creeds 
as a chief mode of perpetuating the impression. 
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26. (&) Further, I obserrej ihat though the Chris« 
tian mind reasons out a series of dogmatic statementSi 
one from another, this it has ever done, and always 
must do, not from those statements taken in themselTes, 
as logical propositions, but as being itself enlightened 
and (as if) inhabited by that sacred impression which 
is prior to them, which acts as a regulating principle, 
ever present, upon the reasoning, and without which 
no one has any warrant to reason at all. Such sentences 
as '* the Word was Gk>d,'' or '' the Qnly-begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father,'' or ** the Word was 
made flesh," or ''the Holy Ghost which proceedeth 
fit>m' the Father,'' are not a mere letter which we 
may handle by the rules of art at our own will, but 
august tokens of most simple, ineflbbloi adorable &cts, 
embraced, enshrined according to its measure in the 
believing mind. For though the dcTelopment of an 
idea is a deduction of proposition fit>m proposition, 
these propositions are ever formed in and round the 
idea itself (so to speak), and are in fact one and all 
only aspects of it. Moreover, this will aocounh both 
for the mode of arguing fit>m particular texts or single 
words of Scripture, practised by the early Fathers, and 
for their fearless dedsion in practising it; for the great 
Object of Faith on which they lived both enabled 
them to appropriate to itself particular passages of Scrip- 
ture, and became to them a safeguard against heretical 
deductions fit>m them. Also, it will account for the 
charge of weak reasoning, commonly brought against 
those Fbthen; for never do we seem so illogical to 
otheit as when we are arguing under the continual 
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inflaenoe of impreasioiiB to which thqr are insea- 
nble. 

27. (4.) Again, it must of oonrse be remembered, ai 
I haye just implied, (though as being an hiatorioal 
matter it hardly oonoems na here), that Bevelatioii 
itself has provided in Soriptnre the main outlines and 
also large details of the dogmatic system. Inspiration 
has superseded the exercise of hnman Reason in great 
measure, and left it bnt the comparatiyely easy task of 
finishing the sacred work. The question, indeed, at 
first sight occurs, why such inspired statements are 
not enough without further developments; but in 
truth, when Reason has once been put on the inves- 
tigation, it cannot stop till it has finished it; one dogma 
creates another, by the same right by which it was 
itself created; the Scripture statements are sanctions 
as well as informants in the inquiry; they begin and 
they do not exhaust. 

28. (6.) Scripture, I say, begins a series of develop- 
ments which it does not finish ; that is to say, in other 
words, it is a mistake to look for every separate pro- 
position of the Catholic doctrine in Scripture. This is 
plain from what has gone before. For instance, the 
Athanasian Greed professes to lay down the right &ith, 
which we must hold on its most sacred subjects, in 
order to be saved. This must mean that there is one 
view concerning the Holy Trinity^ or concerning the 
Incarnation, which is true, and distinct firom all others; 
one definite, consistent, entire view, which cannot be 
mistaken, not contained in any certain number of pro- 
posiUonai but held as a view by the believing mindj 
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and not held, bat denied by Arians, Sabellians, Tri- 
theists, Nestorians, Monophysites, Socinians, and other 
heretics. That idea ia not enlargedi if propositions 
are added, nor impaired if they are withdrawn : if they 
are added, this is with a view of conveying that, one 
integral view, not of amplifying it. That view does 
not depend on snch propositions : it does not consist 
in them ; they are bat specimens uid indications of it. 
And they may be multiplied without limit. They are 
necessary, but not needfnl to it, being but portions or 
aspects of that previons impression which has at length 
come ander the cognisance of Reason and the termi- 
nology of science. The question, then, is not whether 
this or that proposition of the Catholic doctrine is in 
iemiinu in Scripture, unless we would be slaves to the 
letter, but whether that one view of the Mystery, of 
which aQ such are the exponents, be not there ; a view 
which would be some other view, and not itself, if any 
one of such propositions, if any one of a number of 
similar propositions, were not true. Those propositions 
imply each other, as being parts of one whole; so that 
to deny one is to deny all, and to invalidate one is to 
deface and destroy the view itself. One thing alone has 
to be impressed on us by Scripture, the Catholic idea, 
and in it they all are included. To object, then, to the 
number of propositions, upon which an anathema is 
placed, is altogether to mistake their use; for their 
multiplication is not intended to enforce many things, 
but to express one, — ^to form within us that one 
impression concerning Almighty God, as the ruling 
principle of our minds, and that, whether we can fully 
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recognise our own posaeasion of it or no. And sorelj 
it is no paradox to say that snbh raling ideas may exert 
a most powerftd influence, at least in their yarioiis 
aspects, on our moral character, and on the whole 
man : as no one wonld deny in the case of belief or 
disbelief of a Snpreme Being. 

29. (6.) And here we see the ordinary mistske <rf 
doctrinal innovators, vis. to go away with this or that 
proposition of the Creed, instead of embracing that one 
idea which all of them together are meant to oonTey ; 
it being almost a definition of heresy, that it fitftens 
on some one statement as if the whole tmth^to the 
denial of all others, and as the basis of a new fidth; 
erring rather in what it rejects, than in what it maintains; 
though, in truth, if the mind deliberately rejects any 
portion of the doctrine, this is a proof that it does not 
really hold eyen that yery statement for the sake of 
which it rejects the others. Realising is the yery lifr 
of true deyelopments ; it is peculiar to the Ohurch, and 
the justification of her definitions. 

SO. Enough has now been said on the distinction, yet 
connexion, between the implicit knowledge and the 
explicit confession of the Divine Objects of Faith, as 
they are revealed to us under the Gospel. An objection, 
however, remains, which cannot be satisfactorily treated 
in a few words. And what is worse than prolixity, 
the discussion may bear with it some appearance of 
onnecessary or even wanton refinement; unless, in* 
deed, it is thrown into the form of oootroversyf a 
worse eviL Let it suffice to say, that my wish is, not 
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to ditooYer difficulties in any subjeot, bat to solye 
ihern. 

81. It may be asked, then, whether the mistake of 
words and names for things is not inoorred by orthodox 
as well as heretics, in dog^matizing at all about the 
^ secret things which belong onto the Lord oar Ood/' 
inasmnbh as the idea of a'sapemataral object mast 
itself be sapemataral, and since no snch ideas are 
daamed by ordinary Christians, no knowledge of Dirine 
Verities is possible to them. How shoald any thing 
of this world conyey ideas which are beyond and 
aboTe this world T How can teaching and interconrse, 
how can human words, how can earthly images, 
convey to the mind an idea of the luYisiblef They 
cannot rise aboYe themselyes. lliey can suggest no 
idea but what is resolyable into ideas natural and 
earthly. The words ''Person/' ''Substance,'' "Oon- 
substantial," "Generation," "Procession," "Incama* 
tion," "Taking of the manhood into God," and the 
like, have either a yery abject and human meaning, or 
none at alL In other words, there is no such inward 
yiew of these doctrines, distinct from the dogmatic 
language used to express them, as was just now sup- 
posed. The metaphors by which they are signified 
are not mere symbols of ideas which exist independently 
of them, but their "meaning is coincident and identical 
with the ideas. When, indeed, we haye knowledge of 
a thing from other sources, then the metaphors we may 
apply to it are but accidental appendages to that know- 
ledge; whereas our ideas of Diyine things are just oo- 
extensiye with the figures by which we express them. 
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neiiher more nor less, and without them are not; and 
when we draw inferences from those figures, we are not 
illustrating one existing idea, but drawing mere logical 
inferences. We speak, indeed, of material objeots freely, 
because our senses reyeal them to us apart fit>m oor 
words ; but as to these ideas about heayenlj things, we 
learn them from words, yet (it seems) we are to ssy 
what we, without words, conceiye of them, as if words 
could conyey what they do not contain. It follows that 
our anathemas, our controversies, our struggles, oor 
sufferings, are merely about the poor ideas conyeyed to 
us in certain figures of speech. 

82. Some obyious remarks suggest themselves in 
answer to this representation. First, it- is difiioult to 
determine what divine grace may not do for us, if not 
in immediately implanting new ideas, yet in refining 
and elevating those whicb we gain through natural in- 
formants. If, as we all acknowledge, grace renews our 
moral feelings, yet through outward means, if it opens 
upon us new ideas about virtue and goodness and hero- 
ism and heavenly peace, it does not appear why, in a 
certain sense, it may not impart ideas concerning the 
nature of Gk>d. Again^ the various terms and figures 
which are used in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity or 
of the Incarnation, surely may by their combination 
create ideas which will be altogether new, though they 
are still of an earthly character. And further, when it 
is said that such figures convey no knowledge of the 
Divine Nature itself, beyond those figures^ whatever 
they are, it should be considered whether our senses 
can be proved to suggest any real idea of matter. All 
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that we know, strictly speakiiig, is the exiBtence of the 
impreenonB our senses make on ns ; and yet we scrapie 
not to speak as if they conveyed to us the knowledge 
«f material substances. Let, then, the Catholic dogmas, 
as such, be freely admitted to conyey no true idea of Al* 
mighty^Ood,bnt oiily an earthly one, gained from earthly 
figures, provided it be allowed, on the other hand, that 
the senses do not conyey to as any troe idea of matter, bat 
only an idea commensarate with sensible impressions. 

S3. Nor is there any reason why this should not be 
fully granted. Still there may be a certain correspon- 
dence between the idea;^ though earthly, and its heayenly 
archetype, such, that that idea belongs to the arche^rpe, 
in a sense in which no other earUily idea belongs to it, 
as being the nearest approach to it which our present 
state allows. Indeed Scripture itself intimates the 
earthly nature of our present ideas of Sacred Otgects, 
when it speaks of our now ** seeing in a glass darkly, 
h aitfiyfAar^f but then face to face ;" and it has oyer been 
the doctrine of diyines that the Beatific Vision, or true 
sight of Almighty Gh>d, is resenred for the world to come. 
Meanwhile we are allowed such an approximation to the 
truth as earUily images and figures may supply to ns. 

34. It must not be supposed that this is the only case 
in which we are obliged to receiye information needful 
to us, through the medium of our ^xiating ideas, and 
consequently with but a yague apprehension of its 
subject-matter. Children, who are made our pattern 
in Scripture, are taught^ by an aoconunodation, on the 
part of their teachers, to their immature fiMmlties and 
tbsur scanty yocabnlaiy. To answer their questions in 
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the language whibh we should use towards g^rown men, 
would be simply to mislead them, if they ooold oonstroe 
it at all. We must dispense and ** divide '' the word of 
trothj if we would not haye it bhanged^ as fiur as thqr 
are oonoemed^ into a word of fiedsehood; for what is 
short of tmth in the letter may be to them the most 
perfect truth, that is, the nearest approach to tnith, 
compatible with their condition ^ The case is the same 
as reg^ards those who haye any natural defect or de- 
privation which cuts them off from the oirde of ideas 
common to mankind in general. To speak to a blind 
man of light and colours, in terms proper to those phe- 
nomena^ would be to mock him; we must use other 
media of information accommodated to his circum- 
stances, according to the well-known instance in which 
his own account of scarlet was to liken it to the sound 
of a trumpet. And so again, as regards savages, or the 
ignorant, or weak, or narrow-minded, our represonta- 
tions and arguments must take a certain form, if they are 
to gain admission into their minds at all, and to reach 
them. Again, what impediments do the diversities of 
language place in the way of communicating ideas I 
Language is a sort of analysis of thought ; and, since 
ideas are infinite, and infinitely combined, and infinitely 
modified, whereas language is a method definite and 
limited, and confined to an arbitrary selection of a cer- 
tain number of these innumerable materials, it were idle 
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to expect that the conraes of thought marked out in one 
laog^oage ahonld, except in their g^reat outlines and 
main centres, correspond to those of another. Multi- 
tudes of ideas expressed in the one do not eren enter 
into the other, and can only be conyeyed by some 
economy or accommodation, by circumlocutions, phrases. 
Kmiting words, figures, or some bold and happy expe- 
dient. And sometimes, from the continual demand, 
foreign words become naturalised. Again, the difficulty 
is extreme, as all persons know, of leading certain indi- 
Tidnals (to use a familiar phrase) to understand one 
another ; their habits of thought turning apparently on 
points of mutual repulsion. Now this is always in a 
measure traceable to moral diyersities between the par- 
ties ; still, in many cases, it arises mainly from differ- 
ence in the principle on which they haye diyided and 
subdiyided that world of ideas, which comes before 
them both. They seem eyer to be dodging each otheTi 
and need a common measure or economy to mediate 
between them. 

S5. Fables, again, are economies or accommodations, 
being truths and principles cast into that form in which' 
they will be most yiyidly recognised ; as in the well- 
known instance attributed to MeneniusAgrippa. Again, 
mythical representations, at least in their better form, 
may be considered facts or narratiyee, untrue, but like 
the truth, intended to bring out the action of some 
principle, point of character, and the like. For instance, 
the tradition that St. Ignatius was the child whom our 
L9rd todc in His arms, may be unfounded; but it 
realises to us his special relation to Christ and His 
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Apostles, with a keenness peonliar to itself. Hie sune 
remark may be made npon certain narratives of mar- 
tyrdoms, or of the details of snbh narratiTee, or of cer- 
tain alleged miracles, or heroic acts, or speeohes, afl 
which are the spontaneous produce of rdigious feeling 
under imperfect knowledge. If the alleged fiMsts did 
not occur, they ought to haye occorred (if I may so 
speak) ; they are such as might haye ooourred, and 
would have occurred, under circumstances ; and they be- 
long to the parties to whom they are attributed, poten- 
tially, if not actually ; or the like of them did odouri 
or occurred to others similarly circumstanced, thougli 
not to those very persons. Many a theory or view of 
things, on which an institution is founded, or a party 
held together, is of the same kind. Many an argument, 
used by zealous and earnest men, has this economical 
character, being not the yery ground on which they aot» 
(for they continue in the same course, though it be re- 
futed,) yet, in a certain sense, a representation of it^ a 
proximate description of their feelings in the shape of 
argument, on which they can rest, to which they can re« 
cur when perplexed, and appeal when questioned. Now, 
in this reference to accommodation or economy in 
human affairs, I do not meddle with the question of 
casuistry, yiz. which of such artifices, as they may be 
called, are innocent, or where the line is to be drawn. 
That some are immoral, common sense tells us ; but it 
is enough for my purpose, if some are necessary, as the 
same common sense will allow ; and then the yery neoes* 
sity of the use wiU account for the abuse and penrersion. 
86. Eiyen\M>tiWQidiL man and man, then, constituted, as 
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men are, aKke^yarioiis distmot instmmentB, keys, or eal' 
etcli of thought obtain, on which their ideas and arga« 
nenta ahape themselvea reapectiyely, and which we must 
iiae, if we would reach them. The cogitatire method, as 
it may be called, of one man is notoriously very different 
from that of another; of the lawyer from that of the 
eoldier, of the rich from tha^ of the poor. The territory 
of thought is portioned out in a hundred different ways. 
Abstractions, g^eneralisations, definitions, propositions, 
all are filmed on distinct standards; and if this is 
found in matters of this world between man and man, 
surety much more must it exist between the ideas of 
men, and the thoughts, ways, and works of Gk>d. 

87. One of the obTions instances of this contrariety 
is seen in the classifications we make of the subjects of 
the animal or yegetable kingdoms. Here a very in- 
telligible order has been observed by the Greater 
Himself; still one of which we haye not, after all, the 
key. We are obliged to frame one of our own; and 
when we apply it, we find that it will not exactly 
answer the Divine idea of arrangement, as it discovers 
itself to us ; there being phenomena which we cannot 
locate, or which, upon our system of division, are 
anomalies in the g^eral harmony of the Creation. 

88. Mathematical science will afford us a more 
extended illustration of this distinction between super- 
natural and eternal laws, and our attempts to represent 
them, that is, our economies. Various methods or 
^okfM haye been adopted to embody those immutable 
princ^[iles and dispositions of which the science treats, 
which are really independent of any« yet cannot be 
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oontemplated or pursued without one or other of them. 
The first of these instruments of inyestigation employs 
the medium of extension ; the seoond, that of number; 
the third, that of motion; the fourth prooeeds on % . 
more Bubtlehypothesis, that of increase. These methods 
are yerj distinct from each other, at least the geometrioal 
and the differential ; yet they are, one and all, analyses, 
more or less perfect, of those same necessary truths, 
fpr which we hare not a name, of which we hare no idea, 
except in the terms of such economical representa- 
tions. Thoy are all developments of one and the same 
range of ideas ; they are all instruments of discoTOiy as 
to those ideas. They stand for real things, and we can 
reason with them, though they be but symbols, as if 
they were the things themselves, for which they stand. 
Yet none of them carries out the lines of truth to their 
limits; first, one stops in the analysis, then another ; like 
some calculating tables which answer for a thousand 
times, and miss in the thousand and first. While they 
answer, we can use them just as if they were the 
realities which they represent, and without thinking of 
those realities ; but at length our instrument of dis- 
coYery issues in some great impossibility or con- 
tradiction, or what we call in religion, a mystery. It 
has run its length ; and by its failure shows that all 
along it has been but an expedient for practical 
purposes, not a true analysis or adequate image of those 
recondite laws which are investigated by means of it. 
It has never fiekthomed their depth, because it now fails 
to measure their course. At the same time, no one, 
becauae \l oaxmo^ ^o v«^rj ^kmi^^ would refuse to nae 
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H witliin ihe range in which it will aot; no one would 
say that it was a system of empty symbols, though it be 
but a shadow of the unseen. Though we use it with 
caution, stiU we use it, as being the nearest approxi- 
mation to the truth which our condition admits. 

89. Let us take another instance, of an outward and 
earthly form, or economy, under which great wonders 
unknown seem to be typified ; I mean musical sounds, 
as they are exhibited most perfectly in instrumental 
harmony. There are seyen notes in the scale; make 
tbem fourteen ; yet what a slender outfit for so yast an 
enterprise I What science brings so much out of so 
little? Out of what poor elements does some (freat 
master in it create his new world I Shall we say that 
all this exuberant inventiyeness is a mere ingenuity or 
trick of art, like some game or fashion of the day, with- 
out reality, without meaning T We may do so ; and 
then, perhaps, we shall also account the science of 
theology to be a matter of words; yet, as there is a 
diyinity in the theology of the Ghnrch, which those who 
feel cannot communicate, so is there also in the won* 
derful creation of sublimity and beauty of which I am 
speaking. To many men the yery names which the 
science employs are utterly incomprehensible. To speak 
of an idea or a subject seems to be fimciful or trifling, 
to speak of the yiews which it opens upon us to be 
childish extrayagance; yet is it possible that that inex- 
haustible eyolntion and dispoiiition of notes, so rich yet 
so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so yarious yet 
so miyestio, should be a mere sound, which is gone and 
perishesf Gan it be that those mysterious stirrings 
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of heart, and keen emotions, and strange yeanungs 
after we know not what, and awfnl impressions from 
we know not whence^ should be wrought in us by 
what is unsubstantial, and oomes and goes, and 
begins and ends in itselfT It is not so; it cannot 
be. No ; they have escaped from some higher sphere; 
they are the outpourings of eternal harmony in the 
medium of created sound; they are echoes from our 
Home ; they are the voice of Angels, or the Magnificat 
of Saints, or the living laws of Divine Governance, or 
the Divine Attributes ; something are they besides them- 
selves, which we cannot compass, which we cannot utter, 
— ^though mortal man, and he perhaps not otherwise dis- 
tinguished above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting them. 
40. So much on the subject of musical sound ; but 
what if the whole series of impressions, made on us 
through the senses, be, as I have already hinted, but a 
Divine economy suited to our need, and the token of 
realities distinct from themselves, and such as might be 
revealed to us, nay, more perfectly, by other^ senses, 
different from our existing ones as they from each other f 
What if the properties of matter, as we conceive of 
them, are merely relative to us, so that facts and events, 
which seem impossible when predicated concerning it in 
terms of those impressions, are impossible only in those' 
terms, not in themselves,— impossible only because of 
the imperfection of the idea, which, in consequence of 
those impressions, we have conceived of material sub- 
stances T If so, it would follow that the laws of physios, 
as we consider them, are themselves but generalizations 
of eoonoudcsl «ib&\\jio'DA, *\&Sst«a^Q«i firom figure and 
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sbadow, and not more real than the phenomena from 
which thej are drawn. Scripture, for instancei says 
that the snn moves and the earth is stationary; and 
science, that the earth moyes, and the sun is compara- 
tively at rest. How can we determine which of these 
opposite statements is the yery truth, till we know 
what motion is f If our idea of motion be but an acci- 
dental result of our present senses, neither proposition 
is true, and both are true ; neither true philosophically, 
both true for certain practical purposes in the system 
in which they are respectiyely found; and physical 
science will have no better meaning when it says that 
the earth moyes, than plane astronomy when it says 
that the earth is still. 

41. And should any one fesr lest thoughts such as 
these should tend to a dreary and hopeless scepticism, 
let him take into account the Being and Proyidence of 
God, the Meroifiil and True; and he will at onoe be 
relieyed 6{ his anxiety. All is dreary till we believe, 
what our hearts tell us, that we are subjects of His 
Goyemance ; nothing is dreary, aH inspires hope and 
trusty directly we understand that we are undei^ His 
hand, and that whatever comes to us is from Him, as a 
method of discipline and guidance. What is it to us 
whether the knowledge He gives us be greater or less, 
if it be He who gi^ it T What is it to us whether it 
be exact or vague, if He bids us trust it ? What have 
we to care whether we are or are not given to divide 
substance from shadow, if He is training us heaven* 
wards by means of either? Why should we veix our- 
selves to find whether our deductions are philosophioal 
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or no, provided they are religiouB T If our senses sap- 
ply the media by whioh we are put on trials by which 
we are all bronght together, and hold intercourse with 
eaoh other, and are disciplined and are. taught, and 
enabled to benefit others, it is enough. We haye an 
instinct within us, impelling us, we have external 
necessity forcing ns^ to trust our senses, and we may 
leave the question of their substantial truth for anotiier 
world, ''till the day break, and the shadows flee away*/' 
And what is true of reliance on our senses, is true of 
all the information which it has pleased Ood to vouch* 
safe to us, whether in nature or in grace. 

42. Instances, then, such as these, will be found 
both to sober and to encourage us in our theological 
studies, — ^to impress us with a profound sense of our 
ignorance of Divine Verities, when we know most; 
yet to hinder us from relinquishing their contemplation, 
though we know so little. On the one hand, it would 
i^pear that even the most subtle questions of the 
schools may have a real meaning, as the most intricate 
formulm in analytics; and, since we cannot tell how 
far our instrument of thought reaches in the process 
of investigation, and at what point it fails us, no ques- 
ts The leniM oody^ (o tli« mind "tubttaDtiftl tniUi,'' in ao fitf m 
fcbej bring home to ns tbafc cerUin Uilogi tre, and hi coi^fkto what tboj 
are. Bat hat a man bom blind, bj meant of henring, tmeUing; tutt, 
end tottch» auch an idea of phjaical natnre, aa maj be called tuMmntisUjf 
tme^ or« on the oontrary, an idea which at beat ia bat the sk^idam of the 
truth t for» in whichever reipect, whether aa in anbitanoe or bj a 
ahadowy the blind man knowa the olijecta of tight, in the aame are tboae 
thinga, in «* which eye baa not teen, nor ear heard/' ap p rahtaded hf m 
BOW» ^'Va a i^ais ^aoAd^,'' far epeenfoes la #ii^«is<#.] 
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tiont may safely be despised. ''Whether Gk>d was 
any where before creation V* ** whether He knows all 
oreatores in Himself f ''whether the blessed see all 
things possible and futore in Him V* "whether rela- 
tion is the form of the Divine Persons f "in what 
sense the Holy Spirit is Divine Loyef these, and a 
mnltitnde of others, far more minute and remote, are all 
sacred from their sabject. 

48. On the other hand, it moist be recollected that 
not even the Oatholic reasonings and condnsions, as 
contained in Confessions, and most thoroaghly receiyed 
by OS, are worthy of the Divine Verities which they 
represent, bat are the truth only in as fall a measure 
as oar minds can admit it; the truth as fieur as they go, 
and under the conditions of thought which human 
feebleness imposes. It is true that Gh>d is without 
beginning, if eternity may worthily be considered to 
imply succession ; in every place, if He who is a Spirit 
can have relations with space. It is right to speak of 
His Being and Attributes, if He be not rather super- 
essential; it is true to say that He is wise or powerful, 
if we may consider Him as other than the most simple 
Unity. He is truly Three, if He is truly One ; He is 
truly One, if the idea of Him falls under earthly 
number. He has a triple Personality, in the sense in 
which the Infinite can be understood to have Person- 
alitj at all. If we know any thing of Him, — ^if we may 
apeak of Him in any way, — ^if we may emerge fix>m 
Atheism or Pantheism into religious fiuth,— if we 
would have any saving hope, any life of truth and 
holinesa within a%— this only do we know, with thia 
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only confession^ we most begin and end our worship-* 
that the Father is the One God, the Son the One God, 
and the Holy Ghost the One God; and that the Father 
18 not the Son, the Son not the Holy Ghost, and the 
Holy Ghost not the Father. 

44. The fanlt, then, which we must gaard against in 
receiying sooh Divine intimations, is the ambition of 
being wiser than what is written; of employing the 
Reason, not in carrying oat what is told na, bnt in 
impugpung it; not in support, but in prejudice of 
Faith. Brilliant as are such exhibitions 0. its powers, 
they bear no fimit. Beason can but ascertain the 
profound difficulties of our condition, it cannot re- 
more them ; it has no work, it makes no beginning, it 
does but continually fall back, till it is content to be a 
little child, and to follow where Faith guides it. 

J 45. What remains, then, but to make our prayer to 

the Gracious and Merciful God, the Father of Lights, 
that in all our exerciBes of Beason, His gift, we may 
thus use it, — as He would have us, in the obedience of 
Faith, with a view to His glory, with an aim at His 
Truth, in dutiful submission to His will, for the com- 
fort of His elect, for the edification of Holy Jerusalem, 
His Church, and in recollection of His own solemn 
warning, " Eyery idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment ; for 
by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.^' 
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